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ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH PROBLEMS WITH REFERENCE 
TO THE CONTEMPORARY PEOPLES OF MEXICO AND 
GUATEMALA* By RALPH BEALS, ROBERT REDFIELD anp SOL TAX 


HE anthropological research problems of Mexico and Guatemala (ex- 

cluding archaeology) differ from problems in the South American coun- 
tries outside the Andean region in that in these countries there exist today few 
native peoples whose culture has not been much changed by European con- 
tacts. Consequently little “‘pure”’ ethnological field work may be done. Among 
most groups, ethnology, in the sense of the study of non-European peoples, 
must be limited to documentary research and to the retrieving of survivals 
within the contemporary mixed cultures. In most cases such ‘‘rescue’’ work 
probably can be done most profitably in connection with field work directed at 
least partly toward other objectives. 

Some exploratory work, for historical ethnology, still remains to be done. 
Experience of the past two decades suggests that there are probably tribal 
remnants in some areas that have not been recognized as such. In many 
cases the distribution of tribes is very inaccurately known. Moreover, it is 
by no means clear, especially in Guatemala, that the linguistic groups marked 
on the maps as tribes have cultural unity today, or even that they had, in 
every case, importance as political entities in earlier times. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether large scale exploratory programs are necessary or advisable. 
The gaps in knowledge are minor in character and in time will probably be 
closed in the course of field work directed toward other objectives. 

The major opportunities in cultural anthropology in these countries lie 
in the fields of community studies with reference to problems as to the nature 
of society, aspects of cultural change such as acculturation, and in applied 
anthropology. It should be pointed out that many of the linguistic groups 
are large and present many internal diversities within them. Most field work 
done thus far has been relatively inadequate, consisting either of a super- 
ficial survey of a large group, or the study of an isolated community within 
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a large group, or the pursuit of some specialized objective. The only programs 
envisioning the problems of a whole group or area are those developed by 
Redfield and Carnegie Institution of Washington in Yucatan and Guatemala, 
and the Tarascan Program of the University of California in collaboration 
with Mexican institutions. Substantial progress in these programs has been 
made only in the case of Redfield and Carnegie Institution. It is desirable that 
more of the larger groups be studied under comprehensive plans of this type. 
This is clearly apparent in the fact that it is now possible to outline broad 
research problems in Yucatan, Chiapas, and Guatemala in much more spe- 
cific terms than is possible in Mexico. 

In addition to integrated plans of study for whole groups, no doubt there 
is room for the rounded monograph treating all aspects of the culture as well 
as for many special studies. Mexico and Guatemala offer numerous opportuni- 
ties for studies of various phases of acculturation, particularly with relation 
to the adjustment to the invasion of industrial civilization. Other topics for 
study which come to mind are: child training and development; economic 
life; status and class differences; the role of ceremonial and the relation be- 
tween commerce and the division of labor to secularization. The list is ob- 
viously by no means complete. In the field of the community study there is 
also need for the study of peasant communities that are ostensibly Mexican 
or Guatemalan, particularly in the more isolated regions and in areas formerly 
Indian or contiguous to present day Indian areas. There is also a minor but 
perhaps important field in the study of Negro groups in Mexico, a number 
of which are reported, although here exploration is again needed. 

Mexico especially offers an unusually good opportunity for studies in the 
applied field, both for suggesting action programs and for examining the re- 
sults of programs. The active interference of governmental agencies in Mexico 
in the native mixed culture has of late often been in accordance with definite 
concepts of social problem and structure. Study of the effects of government 
programs should be fruitful both in testing theories and formulating pro- 
grams. The relative absence of such government programs in Guatemala 
presents an opportunity for comparative studies with reference to the effect 
of action programs. 

In the field of linguistics isolated studies exist but no comprehensive 
attack on linguistic problems in any area has yet reached publication, although 
linguistic maps by Jiménez Moreno, Mendizabel, and Mason and Johnson 
have appeared in recent years. In Mexico work on Indian languages is being 
done, or has recently been done by Jiménez Moreno, Barrera, Vasquez, Hene- 
strosa, Weitlaner, Swadesh, Jean Johnson, McQuown, Davila Garibi, Ecker, 
Pike, Soustelle, Stresser-Pean, Hendricks, and others. The Sumner Institute 
of Linguistics (H. Pike, Director) is doing systematic work in every region of 
Mexico. In Guatemala little has been done with native languages except by 
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Andrade, and in a more restricted way, by Schultze-Jena. For both countries 
it may be said that with very few exceptions there exist no modern published 
grammars, dictionaries, or text collections made by competent experts. Most 
of the published work so far consists of linguistic sketches, often very sketchy 
indeed. Manuscript grammars ready for publication include McQuown’s 
(Totonaca), Ecker’s (Otomi), J. Johnson’s (Yaqui) and Andrade’s (Yucatec). 
Of unpublished work, the materials collected by Andrade and now being 
worked over by Halpern, deserve first mention. They include intensive and 
abundantly documented study of several of the languages of the Mayan group. 
Some exploration work urgently needs to be done, as in ethnology, to rescue 
surviving remnants of languages believed to be extinct, but of which a few 
surviving speakers may exist. In the detailed discussion, for brevity mention 
will only be made of cases where work has been published and where there are 
promising leads for exploration. 

In addition to the mere routine linguistic investigations, many groups in 
the two countries offer the possibility of studies of linguistic change. For 
numerous languages reasonably good grammars or published texts from early 
colonial times exist as a basis for study. Another little-considered problem is 
the degree of regional differentiation in Spanish, both in phonetics and vocabu- 
lary, and the possible relation of these differences to the Indian languages 
formerly or still spoken in the areas. 

In physical anthropology there are again few competent and extensive 
studies published. The scanty work of Hrdlitka and Starr still remains our 
only information on many Mexican groups. For the Yucatec Maya we have 
the more modern and intensive studies of Williams and Steggerda. In Mexico 
some modern work has been done but it is mostly unpublished and in many 
cases still deals with inadequate series. 

However, Comas’ study of the Trique of Oaxaca is in press, the work of 
Robledo and others on the Tarascans is ready for publication, and D’Aloja is 
working up data on the Chinantec. D’Aloja, also has a manuscript study of 
Nahuatl, Otomi, Huastec and other groups, based on height-weight data sup- 
plied by the Departamento de Asuntos Indigenas. 

The mere taking of anthropometric measurements in this area is probably 
close to futility at present unless guided by broader problems. Where ex- 
tensive prehistoric series exist, comparison of measurements of the living in 
the same area may afford some indication of the persistence of Indian types, 
but it is rarely possible to have any assurance that the modern populations 
measured even approach purity. More profitable approaches would seem to 
be in the field of such problems as race mixture, diet, malaria, and so on. 
Such local problems as variable disease susceptibility, variations in the inci- 
dence of dental caries, and similar investigations may be undertaken profit- 
ably. The work of Steggerda in Yucatan, and that of Shattuck and associates 
in Yucatan and Guatemala illustrate those possibilities. 
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In the following paragraphs the problems of various states or areas are 
considered. Existing material and the most promising problems for research 
are indicated. Unless otherwise stated, littie or no published material exists 
in linguistics and physical anthropology. Where tribes overlap state or area 
lines, they are discussed under the state where the greatest numbers are 
found. 


LOWER CALIFORNIA 


Some ethnology is still possible among the Yuman speaking peoples in the 
mountains of the northern part of the peninsula. A fair amount of data has 
been recently published on the Akwa’ala and Kiliwa, especially by Drucker 
and Meiggs, but more remains to be done. William Kelly has material, un- 
published except for one article, on the Cocopa. Comparative studies in ac- 
culturation (comparing for example with the missionized Dieguefio) might be 
profitable. 

For the remainder of the peninsula all aboriginal groups are believed to 
be extinct. No systematic exploration of this part of the territory has been 
made, however, and there is always the possibility that some survivor retain- 
ing at least a smattering of language may exist in some remote rancho. The 
area is large, however, and exploration very difficult. A group of Yaqui re- 
ported near Santa Rosalia appear to have settled on the peninsula some time 
ago. If so, they might afford an interesting comparison with the Sonora and 
Arizona Yaqui. 

SONORA 

Papago: Little study has been given to the Mexican Papago. It is prob- 
able, in view of the amount of movement across the border in both directions, 
that differences from American Papago are unimportant except for modern 
adaptations. Comparisons of the two cases of Papago acculturation presented 
by the two different national phases of the dominant culture, and between 
reservation and non-reservation conditions, are suggestive problems. 

Opata: The Opata are mostly assimilated into Mexican culture. Jean B. 
Johnson has written a paper, not yet published, which is based chiefly on 
library material. Linguistic remnants may be collected, and J. Johnson has 
indeed unpublished material which may provide most of what we can hope to 
get, as well as some fragments of surviving ethnology. Many settlements are 
probably completely assimilated. Major study problems would appear to be 
little different from the problems involved in the study of Mexican peasant 
communities. 

Pima Bajo: The situation of this group is similar to that of the Opata 
(and J. Johnson has unpublished material), although opportunities for re- 
covery of some survivals appear to be a little better. Language is probably 
wholly recoverable. The region of the Mulattos river seems to be the best 
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preserved according to reports, but the distribution and conditions are not 
completely known. 

Seri: The dwindling remnants of this tribe probably have been further 
disintegrated by the effects of commercial fishing and cannery operations 
at Bahia Kino in the last decade. Despite McGee’s early report and Kroeber’s 
commentary thereon, Seri culture is inadequately known and offers one of the 
best opportunities for ethnology in northern Mexico. A proper study would 
be “tough” ethnology, however, and should not be undertaken without proper 
resources, preferably by two workers. Recently Gwynoth Harrington has made 
a collection of Seri artifacts, which is in the Arizona State Museum, Tucson. 

Yaqui: Fabila’s sketch, preliminary studies by Beals in press, Spicer’s 
Pascua, and Spicer’s studies on communities in Sonora (recently interrupted) 
will make this group relatively well known. They will afford opportunity pos- 
sibly for further community studies, particularly with reference to groups no 
longer living in the river area. The large amount of administrative contact 
with this group in the last seven or eight years also presents opportunities for 
applied studies. Fabila’s study published by the Departmenta de Asuntos 
Indigenas is to the point. 

A linguistic sketch of Yaqui has been published by Mason. Swadesh and 
Johnson have done some recent but unpublished work with the group. 

Mayo: A preliminary study has been made by Beals in connection with 
Yaqui work but community studies are needed of both up and down river 
settlements. Acculturation studies in comparison with the Yaqui should be 
fruitful. There is evidence that the two groups are making adaptations of 
different types; this, in view of the fundamentally similar aboriginal culture, 
offers many interesting problems. The Mayo of the Fuerte and Ocoroni rivers 
in Sinaloa have not been studied. It is not certain whether the southern 
group represents an historic extension of range or the assimilation of pre- 
viously existing tribes in this area by the Mayo. For acculturation purposes 
a Mayo colony on the lower Culiacan river in Sinaloa should be studied. The 
study of peasant communities in the areas formerly occupied by such tribes 
as Sinaloa, Ocoroni, Tehueco, and Ahome should be of interest; the fate of 
these tribes also needs illumination. Modern census data show Céhita in the 
Chinipas region; their origin is unknown. 

Ocoroni is still mentioned as a spoken language. Beals on a brief visit 
encountered only Mayo-speaking individuals whom he believes to be im- 
migrants or perhaps Mayo-ized Ocoroni. Beals also considers the tendency 
to view Ocoroni as non-Céhita as having little basis. 

Guarijio: This little-known group on the upper reaches of the Mayo 
river is potentially one of the most interesting northwest Mexican peoples. 
Virtually no record of the tribe exists in colonial or republican times. No 
missions ever existed in the area, although the tribe apparently was Catholi- 
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cized at some time. The country is extremely rugged and inaccessible which 
perhaps accounts for the group having remained unknown to anthropology 
until about fifteen years ago. Unpublished material on the group exists, col- 
lected by Howard Gentry. A vocabulary collected by Kroeber indicates lin- 
guistic affinities with Tarahumara. Some recent linguistic data were collected 
by Johnson. Probably a good deal of ethnology can be obtained as well as 
valuable comparisons with missionized Tarahumara, Cahita, and Pima Bajo. 
SINALOA 

Except for the intrusive Mayo, no surviving native groups are known. A 
few, probably immigrant, Nahua-speaking individuals occur. Possibly in- 
tensive exploration of the difficult mountain border with Durango might dis- 
cover a few surviving speakers of Acaxee and related languages. 

Interest should again attach to the study of peasant groups in this area, 
many of which probably assimilated Indian groups. Specific regional differ- 
ences are said to exist which may be a reflection of different native back- 
grounds. 

NAYARIT 

The major groups in this state are the Cora and the Huichol. They present 
opportunities for ethnological research although some assimilation has taken 
place. The various divisions of the two tribes, especially the Huichol, probably 
are quite as important as the divisions of the Keresans or Tanoans in the 
Southwest. The Cora are the least known and are reputedly somewhat hostile 
towards outsiders; certainly both groups are difficult to work with. Despite 
the work of Preuss, Lumholtz, and Zingg, these two tribes offer possibilities 
of further important field work, not only in ethnology, where comparisons 
with the Southwest seem significant, but also for acculturation and com- 
munity studies. 

For the remainder of the state, possibilities of community studies among 
mestizo or peasant settlements are attractive. The state offers many regional 
variations in material culture which may be paralleled by differences in the 
non-material culture, both possibly reflecting differences in early tribal cul- 
tures. Palacios suggests the region of Santiago Ixcuintla, a rich archaeological 
zone, as one especially offering possibilities. A survey by Kelly indicates that 
the possibility of finding survivors of groups believed to be extinct is rather 
remote, but it still exists. Cordry and Christenson have surveyed the area, 
making museum collections, and also have unpublished notes. 


CHIHUAHUA 


Possibly additional local or acculturation studies of the Tarahumara could 
profitably be made. The total distribution and the differences between local 
groups is not yet clear, despite the work of Bennett, Zingg and Basauri. There 
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is yet more recent work, mostly unpublished, by Herbert Passin and Jules 
Henry. The Tarahumara are a large group and it would seem that several 
studies would be needed before a complete picture emerges. 


DURANGO 


The Tepehuan are virtually unstudied except for old visits by Lumholtz. 
Mason has unpublished linguistic material on northern Tepehuan (who are 
mainly in Chihuahua) which indicates it differs considerably from southern 
Tepehuan. Southern Tepehuan is close to Tepecano. Probably cultural dif- 
ferences are equally marked. A general survey is probably desirable in order 
to define research problems. Clarification of suggested linguistic and cultural 
relationship with Pima Bajo is needed, although probably applicable only to 
the northern Tepehuan. 

Six Indian groups, including Tepehuan, Acaxee, and Zacateco have been 
reported for Durango by Gamio, apparently on slender evidence. The 1930 
census does not indicate Acaxee as a spoken language. Hendrichs reports 
Zacateco for northern Jalisco. Exploration for possible remnants in this re- 
gion is highly desirable, although it might be little rewarding. It would be 
valuable to know more accurately where such a group as Acaxee falls within 
the Sonoran branch of Uto-Aztecan, while the exact determination of the 
linguistic affiliation of Zacateco and perhaps other interior groups would be 
useful. 


NORTH CENTRAL PLATEAU 


(Especially Coahuila, Nuevo Leon, Zacatecas): In the northern part of 
Coahuila the Kickapoo, migrants from the United States, should be interest- 
ing, particularly from the standpoint of acculturation. Fabila has unpublished 
material on this group. Except for a Nahuatl-speaking group in Zacatecas, in 
the remainder of the area no native groups are known. Community studies 
of Mexican peasant groups would also seem to be less profitable than in 
other regions. Applied studies of agricultural settlement and resettlement are 
possible. Sociological studies of Tlascalan settlements in northern Mexico have 
been made but not yet published. 


SAN LUIS POTOSI 


Exploration of the Huastec area by a general survey and special studies 
are much needed. Some Huastec groups are found in Vera Cruz, Hidalgo and 
Tomaulipas also. Although accessible for several years since completion of the 
Mexico City-Laredo highway, there is no published work on the Huastec, 
except the papers of Staub and Cerdo Silva. They appear to offer as much to 
the investigator as any of the major groups of mixed culture in Mexico. In view 
of the wide climatic and environmental range occupied by the group, consider- 
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able regional variation will probably be discovered. The isolated Mexican 
communities in the region also merit some attention. 

Some Otomian groups also are found in San Luis Potosi. 

SOUTH CENTRAL PLATEAU 

The main problems center about Otomian and Nahuatl groups. Soustelle’s 
linguistic and ethnological work has covered a good many of the Otomi and 
Pame groups but more can be done with the various isolated communities 
which:may vary considerably both culturally and linguistically from those 
described. Gessain has published an article on the Otomi of Pehuatlan, and 
has more material; Gallop, Christensen, and Weitlaner have also collected ma- 
terial; Gallop has published, while Christensen has a manuscript ready. An 
extensive economic study of the Valle de Mesquital in Hidalgo directed by 
Mendizabal should be published as it promises much of interest. Fabila has 
published a monograph on the economy of the Valle. Studies of communities 
and acculturation problems are important; applied studies should fare well also 
as governmental action programs have affected some of the Otomi groups. 
Scattered materials have been published on the Mazahua, but no thorough 
survey has been made and no intensive community study has been published. 

The Nahuatl groups are represented in print only by Redfield’s Tepoztlén, 
Gamio’s Valle de Teotihuacan, and some scattered notes. Other areas and 
communities should be studied. A linguistic and cultural survey seems indi- 
cated. The Nahuatl groups toward the Huasteca, in the Sierra de Puebla, and 
even closer to Mexico City have not been defined at all. Regional differences, 
both cultural and environmental, are apparent from present knowledge. 
Mendieta y Nufiez has suggested the importance of studies of Indian groups 
in the Federal District itself. Studies with reference to old tribal boundaries 
might be revealing. Variations in field and village patterns, for example, invite 
explanation. 

Only scattered notes on the Matlazinca are available. 

VERA CRUZ 

Huastec and Nahua groups in the north and central part have been men- 
tioned above. The Totonac are but little better known than the Huastec. 
McQuown has fairly complete linguistic material, as yet unpublished. Andrade 
collected linguistic material on both the Vera Cruz and San Luis Potosi 
Huastec. There seems little linguistic diversity; as the area shows environ- 
mental differences, it would be interesting to know how uniform the culture is. 

In the south the Populuca of Vera Cruz require more study of an intensive 
nature. Foster’s work is admittedly sketchy and his major study deals only 
with economics. Community and acculturation studies would be profitable. 
Little is known of the Nahuatl groups in the south of this state. They should 
be explored before research possibilities can be indicated. 
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Whether any Negro groups survive as such in Vera Cruz is the subject of 
conflicting reports. Exploration is needed to establish whether any real Negro 
communities exist; if not, any communities with marked Negro antecedents 
might still be interesting to study from a variety of standpoints. 


JALISCO 


The Huichol have been mentioned under Nayarit. The Tepecano merit 
further study, despite the fairly good published data by Mason on ceremonial 
(Mason has unpublished materials also). The relation of Tepecano culture to 
Huichol and Tepehuan culture needs clarification. In view of the close proxim- 
ity of Tepecano and Huichol, acculturation studies should be of interest. 

Some parts of Jalisco need exploration. Reports of Zacateco-speaking 
people in the Nochistlan region made by Hendrichs (not published) should 
be investigated. Hendrich’s inadequate data suggest a definite Nahuatl 
affiliation. Careful work is needed to determine the origins of this group of 
people and whether they are really Zacateco or not; the term seems to have 
been used rather loosely in former times. Possible Cazcan and other survivals 
in this same general area should also be investigated. 

Nahua-speaking communities in western and southern Jalisco probably 
could be investigated profitably, particularly for comparisons with other 
Nahua groups. The most typically Indian community is probably Tuxpan. 
Perhaps remnants of other linguistic and tribal groups may exist in this part 
of Jalisco, although Kelly’s surveys should be reasonably conclusive for the 
central and western parts of Jalisco. The central and western areas also seem 
to offer many possibilities for peasant community studies which might go 
much beyond Paul Taylor’s report on Arandas. In many communities a strong 
Indian strain in the population appears; study of the cultures should be of 
particular interest to anthropologists in those cases. 


MICHOACAN 


The principal group in the state is the Tarascan. An elaborate program of 
investigation has been prepared, but relatively little has been done beyond 
Beals’ unpublished study of a mountain community and incomplete tech- 
nological studies by students of the National School of Anthropology. The 
monograph by Mendieta y Nufiez, and others, deserves note here. Additional 
community studies, specialized studies, and surveys can be done profitably 
here to gain a complete picture of the group. Acculturation studies should be 
important also, particularly in studies of peasant enclaves within the Tarascan 
boundaries and former Tarascan communities on the borders. Many com- 
munities are Tarascan except in speech; others show varying degrees of as- 
similation to Mexican culture. Pronounced regional variations in technology 
and field patterns are observable in Michoacan which suggest study against an 
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historical background. Considerable linguistic data have been collected by 
Swadesh and associates. 

A small Nahuatl group exists in the Sierra de Coalcoman but it is unknown. 
Mazatec and Otomi groups in the eastern part of the state have not been 
studied. 

The whole problem of contemporary Michoacan is involved in the former 
extension of Tarascan influence over most if not all of the state as well as 
into Guerrero and Jalisco. There is a possible significant correlation between 
modern conditions and ecological zones, archaeological sequences, and con- 
quest and post-conquest documentation. Groups of Mazatec, Otomi, and Cui- 
tlatec exist which were under Tarascan influence or domination, while near by 
groups of the same languages were ruled by the Aztecs. Some Nahua groups 
were also dominated for a time by the Tarascans. Many of these varying 
influences may be historically documented with some accuracy. It seems highly 
probable that many variations observable in Michoacan (and Jalisco and 
Guerrero) settlements regarded today as Mexican peasant communities are 
due to the complex historical influences operating in the region. 

GUERRERO 

A considerable body of published material by Schultze-Jena exists on the 
Tlappanec, and Mixtec. Lemley is collecting much data on Tlappanec culture. 
Further study probably should be in connection with special problems, some 
of which will undoubtedly arise from better knowledge of neighboring groups. 

The Cuitlateca seem fairly well assimilated. Linguistic, community, and 
acculturation studies are possible and should be profitable. The numerous 
Nahuatl communities are not well known. Hendrichs has ready a manuscript 
dealing with the Balsas River communities, including Cuitlatec and Nahuatl, 
that should be published. Again there seems possibility of study particularly 
in connection with the problems suggested for Michoacan. 

Two Negro groups are reported which should be of interest. One is in the 
so-called Tierra Inexplorada north of the mouth of the Balsas river. The other 
is south of Acapulco. Both are said to be markedly different from the sur- 
rounding Indian and Mexican populations. 


OAXACA 


The Zapotec need further study despite Parsons’ book about Mitla, Julio 
de la Fuente’s unpublished work on the sierra of Villa Alta, and Malinowski’s 
unfinished study of markets. Numerous isolated mountain groups are virtually 
unknown, particularly to the east toward the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. A good 
deal of ethnological survival seems certain in many communities not yet 
studied. Additional valley communities are also worthy of attention. The com- 
plex dialectic situation needs detailed study and may throw much light on 
Zapotec history. 
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The Mixtec situation seems even more complex than that of the Zapotecs 
and is even less studied. Jiménez Moreno surveyed the area in 1941. Com- 
munity and acculturation studies, and linguistic studies are urgently needed. 
Amuzgo and Cuicateco groups are virtually unknown so far as any published 
material is concerned. 

The several branches of the Chocho-Popoloca group are virtually unknown 
also. Weitlaner has published some notes on the Popoloca proper and has 
material on Ichcateca, and visits have been made by Carlos Basauri and Arturo 
Monzé6n to such groups as the Trique. J. Johnson has published on Mazateco. 
Cook has surveyed the Chocho region; he has published only an article, but has 
an article on the economy of the area. Full and intensive studies are needed. 
Probably good community studies with attention paid to other problems would 
clear up many of the questions of position and affiliation as well as rescue 
whatever ethnology may survive. 

While material has been published by Bevan and Weitlaner on Chinantec, 
it is so far somewhat superficial. A second volume by Bevan is expected. Studies 
of communities are needed; Bevan has raised some interesting acculturation 
problems also. Howard Cline has recently begun work in a Chinantec com- 
munity. 

The western Mixe have been surveyed by Beals but the material is awaiting 
publication. The central, eastern, and Nexapa Mixe are unknown. Richard 
Shulte has published ethnobotanical work and there is unpublished work by 
Walter Miller. Excellent opportunities for community studies and studies of 
differential acculturation exist. 

The Huave appear to diverge from other Oaxacan groups in many ways. 
Whether they are to be regarded as retaining many survivals or are merely 
hampered by occupation and environment remains to be determined. A good 
study of the Huave is possible and is needed. Monzén is now working in this 
area. 

Oaxaca offers the most complex situation existing in Mexico, perhaps not 
even excepting the Mayan area. In some measure the situation resembles that 
encountered in Chiapas and Guatemala, but the large number of tribal and 
linguistic groups differ greatly in culture. Not only were the pre-Conquest cul- 
tures very heterogeneous, but modern adaptations seem distinctive. Even 
within a commonly accepted group such as Zapotec, dialects are unintelligible 
and marked temperamental and cultural differences occur within short dis- 
tances. Temperamentally the people of Zaachila and Mitla in the Valley of 
Oaxaca are poles apart, while the cultural gulf between valley, isthmus, and 
various mountain groups of Zapotecs is probably as great as that between 
Zapotec and Mixtec, Maya or Nahuatl. Only a determination of the present 
areas of culture difference and their projection against pre-Conquest conditions 
along the lines suggested for the Guatemala-Chiapas-Yucatan area offers hope 
of clear understanding. 
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CHIAPAS AND GUATEMALA 


The ethnologist may regard Chiapas and the highlands of Guatemala as 
a single great region including recognizable sub-regions. The Indian popula- 
tions live in relatively isolated mountain villages. With minor exceptions they 
represent the Mayan linguistic stock. In spite of the fact that the cultures 
of the Indian groups are an old fusion of European and aboriginal elements, 
the Indian peoples and the Indian cultures are distinguishable, fairly sharply, 
from the non-Indian peoples and cultures among which they exist. (This is 
less true in the case of Indian peoples of equivalent high social development 
in central Mexico.) Finally, in much of this region the natural unit for study 
is a village with a dependent rural area the boundaries of which mark off 
local cultural differences as well as delimit administrative units. (For practical 
study purposes this is true of many groups in Mexico even though local 
cultural differences are less marked.) 


CHIAPAS AND THE GUATEMALAN FAR WEST 


With the exception of the published and unpublished works by La Farge 
and Byers on the Chuj and Jacaltec of northwestern Guatemala, no group or 
community in the area is represented in any published full-length ethnography. 
The Mayan peoples of Chiapas are particularly in need of study. For neither 
the Chafiabal, the Aguacatec, the Chontal, the Tzeltal, the Tzotzil nor the 
Chol do we have more than short papers and scattered notes. Villa, for Car- 
negie Institution, has begun an extended study of Tzeltal communities. Tax 
has now taken a group of students of the National School of Anthropology, 
Mexico, into a Tzotzil community. The Chol present a special historical prob- 
lem (which has been sketched in Eric Thompson’s paper) because of their close 
linguistic connection with the distant Chorti, already studied by Wisdom. The 
Mam and the Jacaltec have had some recent attention from Wagley and Siegel, 
respectively. The Chuj, Jacaltec, and Mam, at least, have still virile cultures 
little affected by recent influences. Much more work could be done, especially 
with the Mam of San Marcos (Guatemala) and of Chiapas. A comparison of 
special interest would be between Mam groups on opposite sides of the inter- 
national boundary; the differential effects of the different histories of Guate- 


mala and Mexico, and their policies relating to the Indians might thus be 
studied. 


THE MIDWEST HIGHLANDS OF GUATEMALA 


Probably because of the accessibility and immediately varied interest of 
the area, the midwest highlands of Guatemala have been the scene of a large 
part of the ethnological work that has been done in the area. Nevertheless 
many of the enterprises have been uncoordinated and the special studies have 
been carried on with reference to a scattering of interests. In the case of the 
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program of work carried on under auspices of Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton there has been coordination of effort, and an attempt to systematize and 
state the problems to be considered. But these attempts have not yet been 
published. 

The Quiche, one of the largest linguistic groups in this area, is represented 
by the published work of Schultze-Jena (based on materials from both 
Chichicastenango and Momostenango), short papers by Lothrop, Goubal, 
Bunzel, and others, and by the unpublished monographs by Bunzel and Tax. 
J. Steward Lincoln left material, largely unpublished except for a paper on the 
calendar, on Ixil communities. The Zutugil on Lake Atitlan are represented 
by manuscripts now in preparation respectively by Juan Rosales and Tax, and 
by Benjamin Paul; both deal with the same community: San Pedro de Laguna. 
Lothrop has published notes on Santiago Atitlan. Webster McBryde’s short 
study of Solola provides an introduction to a Cakchiquel community; San 
Antonio Palopo, also Cakchiquel, has had some attention, not yet expressed 
in publication, by Redfield. The most intensive study yet made in this area, or 
anywhere in the Chiapas-Guatemala highlands, is that accomplished by Tax 
in Panajachel; this work, in preparation, will run to several volumes. This area 
needs chiefly analysis of the material already collected with a view to clarifying 
local differences and defining problems; without progress in these directions 
further fieldwork is ill-advised. 


NORTHERN GUATEMALA 
None of the linguistic groups in the area—Uspantec, Pokonchi or Kekchi 
is represented except in papers on special subjects. A study of one or 
more communities in this area with reference to problems developed in areas 
better studied, is much called for. Presumably the Carnegie Institution group 
will undertake such a study. 
This area, and the two preceding areas, are represented in the papers of 
Termer, ‘and the earlier contributions by Sapper. None results from intensive 
study of any one community. 


EASTERN HIGHLANDS OF GUATEMALA 


The interruption, by the city of Guatemala and the European civilization 
which it represents, of an area of Indian occupation that was once continuous, 
provides an opportunity for comparative studies with reference to culture 
change since the Conquest. The Pokoman once extended north of Guatemala 
City. They are also to be found, as a recognizable Indian group, in villages 
45 miles east of the capital. Pokoman communities also call for study because 
of the opportunity to compare them with Chorti villages just to the north 
which have been reported by Wisdom. Gillin recently began, and Tumin is 
continuing, a study of the Pokoman community of San Luis Jilotepeque. The 
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Chorti municipio of Quotzaltepeque could also be studied with profit; the 
culture there probably differs more from that of the other Chorti communities 
than Wisdom supposed. Rafael Girard has material on the Chorti. 
THE YUCATAN PENINSULA 

The work of Redfield and his associates has indicated the possibility of 
comparative studies of ethnographically similar communities differing as to 
the extent of modern influence upon them. The Maya of the peninsula still 
offer opportunities for study. Eric Thompson has given us some excellent 
data on communities of Mopan Maya origin. Villa’s monograph on the Quin- 
tana Roo Maya is forthcoming; it will greatly add to what we know from Gann. 
In spite of Soustelle’s more recent work, the Lacandon, whose ethnology was 
sketched many years ago by Tozzer, call for further study; this would be 
“tough” ethnology. Further study of both book and document, and of the 
more isolated communities in the peninsula, would probably yield some re- 


turn of knowledge on the pre-Conquest and immediately post-Conquest his- 
tory of the Yucatecan Maya. 
CHIAPAS AND GUATEMALA: NON-MAYAN PEOPLES 

In Chiapas, Cordry has sketched the Zoque of Tuxtla Gutierrez. Other 
Zoque towns extend to the Tabasco and Oaxaca borders. Chiapanec is sup- 
posed to have been spoken in the towns of Chiapa, Acala and Suchiapa; the 
first two have been recently described as Tzotzil, but there may be a few re- 
maining Chiapanec in Suchiapa. Vivé has been engaged in linguistic and his- 
torical studies here. These areas afford an opportunity to some student to 
make both ethnological and linguistic explorations, but the results, especially 
in regard to ethnology, are not likely to be as great as the unreported character 
of the areas would suggest, for the groups are probably much hispanified and 
will be found to differ only by small degrees from neighboring groups. If 
the degrees of difference become the matter of interest, as guided by some 
intelligible historical or comparative problem, the area will be found to be as 
rewarding as many another, but not more so. 

The Pipil, present in considerable numbers in Guatemala at the time of the 
Conquest, are probably not to be discovered as a recognizable group in that 
republic now, and the student of this people will have to follow up Schultze- 
Jena’s work in Salvador. It may yet appear, however, that persons speaking 
the language survive in villages in southeastern Guatemala. The Xinca are 
still represented by several hundred individuals, probably in the villages of 
Chiquimulilla, Guazacapan and Sinacantan. Gillin’s preliminary survey of 
Guazacapan suggests an interesting problem in acculturation. 

The Carib language is spoken in and near the port of Livingston, and, of 
course, farther south along the Caribbean Coast. In spite of a paper by Con- 
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zemius and scattered notes by Sapper, Lehman and Berendt, a study of a 
community in which these transplanted Caribs predominate is a desideratum. 


Farther along the Coast, outside of Guatemala, there are Miskito communities, 
also with Negro admixture. 


PROBLEMS OF THE GUATEMALA-CHIAPAS-YUCATAN REGION 


The existence and delimitation of culture areas resting upon differences 
developed in times before the Conquest may still be investigated; little is 
known now on the subject. It should be possible to distinguish local differences 
which have come about since the Conquest from those early differences. There 
is some reason to suppose that two major areas, that of the Midwestern High- 
lands, extending perhaps through the Mam, and that of Yucatan and northern 
Guatemala linked with the Chorti to the east and with northwestern Guate- 
mala and Chiapas to the west, may be defined. Present day differences of these 
areas may be closely related to archaeological differences. Better to define the 
areas a more perfect classification of the languages (based on material that 
Andrade collected) and studies of the marginal areas—Pokoman, Kekchi, 
Tzeltal and Chol groups especially—are highly desirable. Within this broad 
problem, there is still room for investigation of areal differences especially in 
the Highlands; nor is it probable that differences are generally coincident with 
tribal or language groups, so that distributions should be noted primarily for 
communities rather than for linguistic divisions such as Mam or Zutugil. For 
example, the use of the ancient calendar is centered in northwestern Guate- 
mala, from whence it fades off in all directions in a variety of ways; but among 
Quiche groups or Mam groups, for example, there are important differences 
and it is found in the western but not the eastern Cakchiquel communities. 
Nor, to continue with the example of the calendar, can it be taken for granted 
that differences today are the result only of differing degrees of acculturation. 
Why should the tonolamatl have survived on one fringe and the months on 
the other? All distribution studies must take into account possible pre- 
Conquest differences as well as subsequent changes and losses. 

Further comparative work will probably shed much light on the funda- 
mental social, political and ceremonial organizations and their variations in 
the Maya area. That there is everywhere a family system based on patrilocal 
tendencies is apparent; that larger organizations were rather in the nature of 
local groups based partly on patrilineal lineages rather than true gentes, is 
evidenced by the varieties of groups called calpules, and by the kinds of family 
extensions found among the Chorti and the Mam community studied by Wag- 
ley. Villa has, however, found in one Tzeltal community non-local kinship 
groups that closely resemble patrilineal clans. The connection between the 
local or kinship unit and the political-ceremonial organization is clear in 
western Guatemala, at least, where kinship and local aggregations are office- 
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holding units. The problem of Indian social classes will probably also be solved 
in their connection with political-religious organizations. Wherever there is 
evidence of the existence of an elite (and it is nowhere yet very clear) the classes 
seem to be defined in terms of prerogatives in the political-religious system of 
the community. Local variations probably based on a common pattern are 
great enough to make it probable that with more studies to the point that 
pattern can be identified. 

Considerable work has been done, especially by McBryde (whose major 
work is unpublished) on economic specializations and trade in the Highlands. 
The fundamental problems here are the reasons, only in part environmental, 
for the intense local specialization in the region, its relation to the general 
community ethno-localism, and its effect on the acculturation of the Indian 
communities to one another and to European civilization. In attenuated form 
economic specialization characterizes the Pacific drainage of Mexico as far 
north as Michoacan and presents related problems. The broader problems of 
the differences between highlands and lowlands (including Yucatan) in respect 
to local economic specialization is of some historic importance. It is probably 
related to the characteristic difference in linguistic and cultural uniformity in 
two broad areas and may be related as well to differing social and institutional 
characteristics. It is not clear that this difference is based entirely on geog- 
raphy; there may be a fundamental cultural difference. A special study of local 
self-sufficiency and specialization in regions marginal to the two areas—for 
example the eastern Pokoman, the Kekchi, or the Tzeltal—would do much to 
clarify the problem. 

The region is a fertile field for the study of acculturation, the adjustment of 
cultures of primarily Spanish descent to those of the Indians, and the relations 
of peoples of different ethnic origins. Throughout the area the two traditions 
are still on the whole carried by Indians and non-Indians respectively, although 
many cultural elements have passed from each to the other. The problem of ac- 
culturation involves first the differential borrowing in different regions and 
communities and second the changing relations of the Indians and non-Indians 
as their cultures become assimilated. In Yucatan social distinctions based on 
ethnic origin persist even when essential cultural differences are erased; in 
Guatemala and Chiapas they tend not to. The term Ladino in Guatemala and 
Chiapas, originally a term for an hispanicized Indian, is now the term for non- 
Indian; that the word Mestizo as applied to a social class has not survived is 
suggestive of the fact that fundamentally distinctions based on blood are not 
important. In this respect there may be, however, regional differences of de- 
gree between western Guatemala and Chiapas on the one hand and central 
Guatemala on the other; whether there are, and how important they are, is a 
matter for investigation. Investigation of the general problem in Guatemala 
should certainly be extended to the critical area east of Guatemala City where 
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Indian languages are no longer spoken and Indian cultures are no longer recog- 
nizable but where a diminishing number of persons are in some places still con- 
sidered in some sense Indians. It seems likely that a study of existent ethnic 
relations here, taken together with their history, will help clarify the problem 
for all Guatemala; the study might also show why acculturation has gone so 
much farther here than in the west, and indicate whether such Indians as those 
of Totonicapan in Western Guatemala are undergoing a process of Ladinoiza- 
tion or only pseudo-Ladinoization in which they adopt certain Ladino ways 
while retaining their identity as Indians. 
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THE KINSHIP SYSTEM OF THE CONTEMPORARY 
UNITED STATES 
By TALCOTT PARSONS 


T IS a remarkable fact that, in spite of the important interrelations between 

sociology and social anthropology, no,attempt to describe and analyze the 
kinship system of the United States in the structural terms current in the 
literature of anthropological field studies exists. This is probably mainly ac- 
counted for by two facts: on the sociological side, family studies have over- 
whelmingly been oriented to problems of individual adjustment rather than 
comparative structural perspective, while from the anthropological side, a 
barrier has grown out of the fact that a major structural aspect of a large-scale 
society cannot be observed in a single program of field research. To a con- 
siderable extent the material must come from the kind of common sense and 
general experience which have been widely held to be of dubious scientific 
standing. 

There are two particularly cogent reasons why an attempt to fill this gap 
is highly desirable. In the first place, an understanding of the kinship system 
on precisely this structural level is of the greatest importance to the under- 
standing of the American family, its place in the more general social structure, 
and the strains and psychological patterning to which it is subject.' Secondly, 
our kinship system is of a structural type which is of extraordinary interest in 
relation to the broader problems of typology and systematic functional dy- 
namics of kinship generally. As a type which, to the writer’s knowledge, is not 
closely approached in any known non-literate society, its incorporation in the 
range dealt with by students of kinship should significantly enrich their com- 
parative perspective.* 

It can perhaps be regarded as established that, with proper precautions, 
analysis of kinship terminology can serve as a highly useful approach to the 


1 Probably the most significant contribution to this field thus far has been made by Kingsley 
Davis in a series of articles starting with his Structural Analysis of Kinship (AMERICAN ANTHRO- 
poLocist, April, 1937), in collaboration with W. Lloyd Warner, and going on to Jealousy and 
Sexual Property (Social Forces, March, 1936), The Sociology of Prostitution (American Sociological 
Review, October, 1937), The Child and the Social Structure (Journal of Educational Sociology, 
December, 1940), The Sociology of Parent-Y outh Conflict (American Sociological Review, August, 
1940). 

I am greatly indebted to Dr. Davis’s work, starting with the significance of his first article, for 
the systematic relating of the biological and the social levels of kinship structure. Much of the 
present analysis is implicit in his later articles, which have proved to be very suggestive in working 
out the somewhat more explicit formulations of the present study. 

? It is proposed in a later article to enter into certain of these comparative problems of kin- 
ship structure in an attempt to arrive at a higher level of dynamic generalization about kinship 
than has yet come to be current in the sociological or even the anthropological literature. 
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study of the functioning social structure. In the case of the English language 
two precautions in particular, over and above those commonly observed, need 
to be explicitly mentioned. Such analysis alone cannot serve to bring out what 
is distinctively American because the terminology has been essentially stable 
since before the settlement of America, and today there is no significant termi- 
nological difference between England and the United States. Moreover, the 
differences in this respect between English and the other modern European 
languages are minor. Hence all analysis of terminology can do is indicate a very 
broad type within which the more distinctively American system falls. 

As shown in the accompanying diagram* the American family is perhaps 
best characterized as an “open, multilineal, conjugal system.” 

The conjugal family unit of parents and children is one of basic significance 
in any kinship system. What is distinctive about our system is the absence of 
any important terminologically recognized units which cut across conjugal 
families, including some members and excluding others. The only instances of 
such units are pairs of conjugal families each with one common member. 
Terminologically, in common speech, it is significant that we have only the 
words “family”, which generally‘ refers to the conjugal unit, and “‘relatives”’, 
which does not refer to any solidary unit at all, but only to anyone who is a 
kinsman. 

Ours then is a “‘conjugal’® system in that it is ‘made up” exclusively of 
interlocking conjugal families. The principle of structural relation of these 
families is founded on the fact that, as a consequence of the incest tabu, ego 


3 The diagramming conventions adopted in this paper are somewhat different from those com- 
monly used by anthropologists. They are imposed by the peculiar structural features of our sys- 
tem, especially 

a) Its “openness,”’ i.e., absence of preferential mating. Hence the two spouses of any given 
conjugal family are not structurally related by family of orientation and it is not possible to por- 
tray “‘the’’ system in terms of a limited number of lines of descent. Each marriage links ego’s kin- 
ship system to a complete system. 

b) The consequent indefinite ‘“‘dispersion’”’ of the lines of descent. 

The best that can be done in two dimensions is to take ego as a point of reference and show his 
significant kin. It is strictly impossible to diagram the system as a whole—that would require a 
space of n-dimensions. Similarly, ‘“‘vertical’’ and “horizontal’’ or “lateral” “axes” have only a very 
limited meaning. “Lines of descent’’ and ‘“‘generations’’ are significant. But there is a geometrically 
progressive increase in the number of lines of descent with each generation away from ego and the 
distinctions cannot be made in terms of a linear continuum. I am indebted to Miss Ai-li Sung of 
Radcliffe College for assistance in drafting the diagram. 

* The most important exception is its usage in upper class circles to denote what Warner calls 
a “lineage,’’ i.e., a group possessing continuity over several generations, usually following the 
“name line,”’ e.g., the “Adams family.’’ See W. L. Warner and Lunt, Social Life of a Modern Com- 
munity. The significance of this exception will be commented upon below. 

5 See Ralph Linton, The Study of Man, Ch. VIII, for the very useful distinction between 
“conjugal” and “consanguine”’ kinship types. 
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is always in the structurally normal*® case a member not of one but of two con- 
jugal families, those which Warner usefully distinguishes as the “family of 
orientation,” into which he is born as a child, and the “family of procreation,” 
which is founded by his marriage. Moreover, he is the only’ common member 
of the two families. 

From ego’s point of view, then, the core of the kinship system is constituted 
by families / and 2 in the diagram, in the one case his father, mother, brothers 
and sisters, in the other his spouse (wife or husband according to ego’s sex), 
sons and daughters. Monogamy is reflected in the fact that parent and other 
parent’s spouse are terminologically identical, modified only by the prefix 
“step”? to take account of second or later marriages, and in the fact that the 
terms father and mother, husband and wife can each apply to only one person 
at a time. It is also notable that no distinction on the basis of birth order is 
made—all brothers are terminologically alike. But most notable of all is the 
fact that none of these seven kinship personalities is terminologically identified 
with any relative outside the particular conjugal family in which he is placed. A 
brother is specifically distinguished from any male cousin, the father from any 
uncle, the mother from any aunt, etc. These two conjugal families may con- 
veniently be treated as constituting the “‘inner circle” of the kinship structure. 
Relative priorities within them will be discussed below. 

Now each member of ego’s inner kinship circle is the connecting link with 
one other terminologically recognized conjugal family. Moreover he links 
the family of orientation or procreation, as the case may be, with only one 
farther conjugal family, and each individual with a separate one. The kinship 
personalities of this “outer circle” are not, however, always terminologicaliy 
separate, a fact which will be shown to be of paramount importance. 

The first pair of outer circle families, which may be called the “‘first as- 
cendant,” are the families of orientation of ego’s parents and consist, besides 
the articulating personality, each of the four kinship personalities of grand- 
father, grandmother, uncle, and aunt. The most significant fact is the lack of 
terminological distinction between the paternal and the maternal families of 
orientation—grandparents, uncles and aunts are alike regardless of which 
“side” they are on. The only important exception to this lies, not in kinship 
terminology as such but in the patrilineal inheritance of the family name, 
giving rise to a unilateral ‘‘name line” (9). Since the same principle of lack of 
distinction by sex of intervening relative applies to still higher ascendant gener- 
ations—the four great- and eight great-great-grandfathers—it is perhaps more 

6 Excluding, of course, those who do not marry. But failure to marry has no positive struc 
tural consequences in relation to kinship—only negative. 


7 It is of course possible for two pairs—or even more—of siblings to inter-marry. This case is, 
however, without structural significance. 
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accurate to speak of a “‘multilineal’” than a “bilateral” system. Anyone of an 
indefinite number of lines of descent may be treated as significant. Above all, 
the extension from the principle of dilaterality, as applied to the first ascendant 
(and descendant) families, to that of multilineality in succeeding generations 
is completely incompatible with any tendency to bifurcate the kin group on the 
basis of lines of descent. 

The same fundamental principles govern the terminology of the first col- 
lateral families (4), the families of procreation of ego’s siblings; and the first 
descendant families (5), the families of procreation of his children. It is note- 
worthy that siblings’ spouses are terminologically assimilated to sibling status 
with the suffix “‘in-law’’—generally not used in address or the more intimate 
occasions of reference—and that nephews and nieces are the same whether 
they are brothers’ or sisters’ children and regardless of the sex of ego. Similarly 
spouses of children are assimilated to the status of children by the same ter- 
minological device and sons’ and daughters’ children are all indiscriminately 
grandchildren. Finally, both siblings-in-law and children-in-law are termino- 
logically segregated from any kinship status relative to ego except that in the 
particular conjugal family which is under consideration. 

The last “‘outer circle’’ family, the “‘in-law”’ family (6), has a very particular 
significance. It is the only one of those to which ego’s inner circle is linked to 
which he is not bound by descent and consanguinity but only by affinity, and 
this fact is of paramount importance, signalizing as it does the openness of our 
system. Preferential mating on a kinship basis, that is, is completely without 
structural significance, and every marriage in founding a new conjugal family 
brings together (in the type case) two completely unrelated kinship groups 
which are articulated on a kinship basis only in this one particular marriage. 
Seen from a somewhat more generalized point of view, if we take the total 
inner and outer circle group of ego’s kin as a “‘system,”’ it is articulated to 
another entirely distinct system of the same structure by every peripheral 
relative (i.e., who is not a connecting link between the inner and outer circles), 
except in the direct lines of descent. The consequence is a maximum of dis- 
persion of the lines of descent and the prevention of the structuring of kinship 
groups on any other principle than the “onion’”’ principle, which implies pro- 
portionately increasing “‘distantness’”’ with each “‘circle’”’ of linked conjugal 
families.® 


8 In any finite population, lines of descent are bound to cross somewhere, and in our society 
the marriage of fairly close relatives is not infrequent. But there is no consistent pattern in this 
intermarriage, and it is hence without structural consequences. 

Most of the essentials of an open conjugal system can be maintained, while a high level of 
generation continuity in at least one line is also maintained, by a systematic discrimination be- 
tween lines of descent—especially through primogeniture. The extent to which this has and has not 
occurred is the most important range of variation within the basic pattern and will have to be dis- 
cussed in some detail below. 
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Another way of throwing the significance of this basic open-multilineal 
structure into relief is to recall the fact that ego’s family of orientation and his 
in-law family are, from the point of view of his children, both first ascendant 
families whose members are equally grandparents, aunts and uncles. 

In principle it is possible to distinguish, beyond the outer circle, further 
layers of the “‘onion”’ indefinitely. It is, however, significant that our kinship 
terminology ceases at this point to apply at all specific terms, fundamentally 
recognizing only two elements. First is the line of descent (8) designated by the 
ascendant and descendant family terms with the addition of the reduplicating 
prefix ‘great’ —e.g., greatgrandfather and greatgrandson. Second is the in- 
discriminate category “‘cousins’’ into which all ‘‘collaterals” are thrown, with 
only the descriptive® devices of “‘first,’’ “third,” ‘‘once removed,” etc., to 
distinguish them by. 

How far can this distinctive terminology be said to “reflect’’ the actual 
institutional structure of kinship? In a broad way it certainly does. We clearly 
have none of the “‘extended”’ kin groupings so prevalent among non-literate 
peoples, such as patrilineal or matrilineal clans. We have no exogamy except 
that based on “degree” of relationship. We have no preferential mating—all 
these are a matter of the simplest common knowledge. But to get a clearer 
conception of the more specific structure it is essential to turn to a different 
order of evidence. 

In the first place, the importance of the isolated conjugal family is brought 
out by the fact that it is the normal “‘household” unit. This means it is the unit 
of residence and the unit whose members as a matter of course pool a common 
basis of economic support, with us, especially money income. Moreover, in 
the typical case neither the household arrangements nor the source of income 
bear any specific relation to the family of orientation of either spouse, or, if 
there is any, it is about as likely to be to the one as to the other. But the typical 
conjugal family lives in a home segregated from those of both pairs of parents 
(if living) and is economically independent of both. In a very large proportion 
of cases the geographical separation is considerable. Furthermore, the primary 
basis of economic support and of many other elements of social status lies 
typically in the husband’s occupational status, his “job,” which he typically 
holds independently of any particularistic relation to kinsmen. 

The isolation of the conjugal unit in this country is in strong contrast to 
much of the historic structure of European society where a much larger and 
more important element have inherited home, source of economic support, and 


® It should perhaps be explicitly stated that though sometimes called a “descriptive’’ system 
by some of the older anthropologists, our terminology is by no means literally descriptive of exact 
biological relationships. Above all it fails to distinguish relatives whose relation to ego is traced 
through different lines of descent. But it also fails to distinguish by birth order, or to distinguish 
siblings’ spouses from spouses’ siblings—both are brothers- or sisters-in-law. Finally, as just 
noted, it stops making distinctions very soon, treating all collaterals as “cousins.” 
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specific occupational status (especially a farm or family enterprise) from their 
fathers. This of course has had to involve discrimination between siblings since 
the whole complex of property and status had to ve inherited intact.” 

Hence considerable significance attaches to our patterns of inheritance of 
property. Here the important thing is the absence of any specific favoring of 
any particular line of descent. Formally, subject to protection of the interests 
of widows, complete testamentary freedom exists. The American law of in- 
testacy, however, in specific contrast to the older English Common Law tra- 
dition, gives all children, regardless of birth order or sex, equal shares. But 
even more important, the actual practice of wills overwhelmingly conforms to 
this pattern. Where deviations exist they are not bound up with the kinship 
structure as such but are determined by particular relationships or situations 
of need. There is also noticeable in our society a relative weakness of pressure 
to leave all or even most property to kin.” 

It is probably safe to assume that an essentially open system, with a pri- 
mary stress on the conjugal family and corresponding absence of groupings of 
collaterals cutting across conjugal families, has existed in Western society since 
the period when the kinship terminology of the European languages took 
shape. The above evidence, however, is sufficient to show that within this 
broad type the American system has, by contrast with its European forbears, 
developed far in the direction of a symmetrically multilineal type. This relative 
absence of any structural bias in favor of solidarity with the ascendant and 
descendant families in any one line of descent has enormously increased the 
structural isolation of the individual conjugal family. This isolation, the almost 
symmetrical “onion” structure, is the most distinctive feature of the American 
kinship system and underlies most of its peculiar functional and dynamic 
problems. 

Before entering into a few of these, it should be made clear that the inci- 
dence of the fully developed type in the American social structure is uneven 
and important tendencies to deviation from it are found in certain structural 
areas. In the first place, in spite of the extent to which American agriculture 
has become “commercialized,” the economic and social conditions of rural life 
place more of a premium on continuity of occupation and status from genera- 
tion to generation than do urban conditions, and hence, especially perhaps 
among the more solidly established rural population, something approaching 
Le Play’s famille souche is not unusual. 

Secondly, there are important upper class elements in this country for 


1° Though perhaps the commonest pattern, primogeniture has by no means been universal. 
Cf. Arensberg and Kimball, Family and Society in Ireland, and G. C. Homans, English Villagers of 
the 13th Century. 

11 Indeed a wealthy man who completely neglected philanthropies in his will would be 
criticized. 
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which elite status is closely bound up with the status of ancestry, hence the 
continuity of kinship solidarity in a—mainly patrilineal—line of descent, in 
‘lineages.’ Therefore in these “‘family elite” elements the symmetry of the 
multilineal kinship structure is sharply skewed in the direction of a patrilineal 
system with a tendency to primogeniture—one in many respects resembling 
that historically prevalent among European aristocracies, though considerably 
looser. There is a tendency for this in turn to be bound up with family prop- 
erty, especially an ancestral home, and continuity of status in a particular 
local community. 

Finally, third, there is evidence that in lower class situations, in different 
ways both rural and urban, there is another type of deviance from this main 
kinship pattern. This type is connected with a strong tendency to the insta- 
bility of marriage and a “mother-centered”’ type of family structure—found 
both in Negro and white population elements.” It would not disturb the 
multilineal symmetry of the system but would favor a very different type of 
conjugal family, even if it tended to be as nearly isolated as the main type 
from other kinship groups. This situation has not, however, been at all ade- 
quately studied from a functional point of view. 

Thus what is here treated as the focal American type of kinship structure 
is most conspicuously developed in the urban middle class areas of the society. 
This fact is strong evidence of the interdependence of kinship structure with 
other structural aspects of the same society, some of which will be briefly dis- 
cussed below. 

In approaching the functional analysis of the central American kinship 
type, the focal point of departure must lie in the crucial fact that ego is a mem- 
ber not of one but of two conjugal families. This fact is of course of central 
significance in all kinship systems, but in our own it acquires a special im- 
portance because of the structural prominence of the conjugal family and its 
peculiar isolation. In most kinship systems many persons retain throughout 
the life cycle a fundamentally stable—though changing—status in one or more 
extended kinship units.“ In our system this is not the case for anyone. 


12 Cf. Warner and Lunt, op. cit., and A. Davis and Gardner, Deep South. 

13 Cf. Davis and Gardner, of. cit., Ch. VI, E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in the United 
States, and Lynd, Middletown in Transition. Mrs. Florence Kluckhohn of Wellesley College has 
called my attention to a fourth deviant type which she calls the “suburban matriarchy.”’ In 
certain suburban areas, especially with upper-middle class population, the husband and father is 
out of the home a very large proportion of the time. He tends to leave by far the greater part of 
responsibility for children to his wife and also either not to participate in the affairs of the local 
community at all or only at the instance of his' wife. This would apply to informal social relation- 
ships where both entertaining and acceptance of invitations are primarily arranged by the wife 
or on her initiative 

4 This is conspicuously true, for example, in a unilateral clan system, of the members of the 
sex group on which the continuity of the clan rests. The situation of the other, the “out-marry- 
ing,’’ sex, is, on the other hand, quite different. 
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The most immediate consequence lies in the structural significance of the 
marriage relationship, especially in relation to the lines of descent and to the 
sibling tie. Ego, by his marriage, that is, is by comparison with other kinship 
systems drastically segregated from his family of orientation, both from his 
parents—and their forbears—and from his siblings. His first kinship loyalty 
is unequivocally to his spouse and then to their children if and when any are 
born. Moreover, his family of procreation, by virtue of a common household, 
income, and community status, becomes a solidary unit in the sense in which 
the segregation of the interests of individuals is relatively meaningless, whereas 
the segregation of these interests of ego from those of the family of orientation 
tends relatively to minimize solidarity with the latter. 

The strong emphasis for ego as an adult on the marriage relationship at the 
expense of those to parents and siblings is directly correlative with the sym- 
metrical multilineality of the system. From the point of view of the marriage 
pair, that is, neither family of orientation, particularly neither parental 
couple, has structurally sanctioned priority of status. It is thus in a sense a 
balance of power situation in which independence of the family of procreation 
is favored by the necessity of maintaining impartiality as between the two 
families of orientation.” 

From this it seems legitimate to conclude that in a peculiar sense which is 
not equally applicable to other systems the marriage bond is, in our society, 
the main structural keystone of the kinship system. This results from the 
structural isolation of the conjugal family and the fact that the married couple 
are not supported by comparably strong kinship ties to other adults. Closely 
related to this situation is that of choice of marriage partner. It is not only 
an open system in that there is no preferential mating on a kinship basis, but 
since the new marriage is not typically “incorporated”’ into an already exist- 
ing kinship unit, the primary structural reasons for an important influence on 
marriage choice being exerted by the kin of the prospective partners are miss- 
ing or at least minimized. 

It is true that something approaching a system of “‘arranged”’ marriages 
does persist in some situations, especially where couples brought up in the 
same local community marry and expect to settle down there—or where there 
are other particularistic elements present as in cases of “‘marrying the boss’s 
daughter.’’ Our open system, however, tends very strongly to a pattern of 


18 See Simmel’s well-known essay on the significance of number in social relationships. (So- 
ciologie, Ch. I1). This is an illuminating case of the “triadic’’ group. It is not, however, institution- 
ally that of tertius gaudens since that implies one “playing off the other two against each other,”’ 
though informally it may sometimes approach that. Institutionally, however, what is most impor- 
tant is the requirement of impartiality between the two families of orientation. Essentially the 
same considerations apply as between an older couple and two or more of their married children’s 
families of procreation—impartiality irrespective of sex or birth order is expected 
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purely personal choice of marriage partner without important parental in- 
fluence. With increasing social mobility, residential, occupational and other, 
it has clearly become the dominant pattern. Though not positively required 
by the kinship structure, freedom of choice is not impeded by it, and the struc- 
ture is probably, in various ways, connected with the motivation of this free- 
dom, an important aspect of the ‘‘romantic love’’ complex. 

A closely related functional problem touches the character of the marriage 
relationship itself. Social systems in which a considerable number of in- 
dividuals are in a complex and delicate state of mutual interdependence tend 
greatly to limit the scope for ‘“‘personal’’ emotional feeling or, at least, its 
direct expression in action. Any considerable range of affective spontaneity 
would tend to impinge on the statuses and interests of too many others, with 
disequilibrating consequences for the system as a whole. This need to limit 
affective spontaneity is fundamentally why arranged marriages tend to be 
found in kinship systems where the newly married couple is incorporated into 
a larger kin group, but it also strongly colors the character of the marriage 
relationship itself, tending to place the primary institutional sanctions upon 
matters of objective status and obligations to other kin, not on subjective 
sentiment.'® Thus the structural isolation of the conjugal family tends to free 
the affective inclinations of the couple from a whole series of hampering re- 
strictions. 

These restrictive forces, which in other kinship systems inhibit affective 
expression, have, however, positive functional significance in maintaining the 
solidarity of the effective kinship unit. Very definite expectations in the defini- 
tion of role, combined with a complex system of interrelated sanctions, both 
positive and negative, go far to guarantee stability and the maintenance of 
standards of performance. In the American kinship system this kind of in- 
stitutionalized support of the role of marriage partner through its interlock- 
ing with other kinship roles is, if not entirely lacking, at least very much 
weaker. A functionally equivalent substitute in motivation to conformity 
with the expectations of the role is clearly needed. It may hence be suggested 
that the institutional sanction placed on the proper subjective sentiments 
of spouses, in short the expectation that they have an obligation to be “in 
love,” has this significance. This in turn is related to personal choice of mar- 


6 This tendency for multiple-membered social systems to repress spontaneous manifestations 
of sentiment should not be taken too absolutely. In such phenomena as cliques, there is room for 
the following of personal inclinations within the framework of institutionalized statuses. It is, how- 
ever, probable that it is more restrictive in groups where, as in kinship, the institutionalized rela- 
tionships are particularistic and functionally diffuse than in universalistic and functionally spe- 
cific systems such as modern occupational organizations. In the latter case personal affective 
relationships can, within considerable limits, be institutionally ignored as belonging to the sphere 
of “private affairs.’ 
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riage partner, since affective devotion is, particularly in our culture, linked toa 
presumption of the absence of any element of coercion. This would seem to be a 
second important basis of the prominence of the ‘‘romantic complex.” 

Much evidence has accumulated to show that conformity with the expecta- 
tions of socially structured roles is not to be taken as a matter of course, but 
that often there are typically structured sources of psychological strain which 
underlie socially structured manifestations of the kind which Kardiner has 
called “secondary institutions.” 

Much psychological research has suggested the very great importance to 
the individual of his affective ties, established in early childhood, to other 
members of his family of orientation. When strong affective ties have been 
formed, it seems reasonable to believe that situational pressures which force 
their drastic modification will impose important strains upon the individual. 

Since all known kinship systems impose an incest tabu, the transition from 
asexual intrafamilial relationships to the sexual relation of marriage—gener- 
ally to a previously relatively unknown person—is general. But with us this 
transition is accompanied by a process of “emancipation” from the ties both 
to parents and to siblings, which is considerably more drastic than in most 


includes emancipation from solidarity with a// members of the family of 
orientation about equally, so that there is relatively little continuity with any 
kinship ties established by birth for anyone. 

The effect of these factors is reinforced by two others. Since the effective 
kinship unit is normally the small conjugal family, the child’s emotional at- 
tachments to kin are confined to relatively few persons instead of being dis- 
tributed more widely. Especially important, perhaps, is the fact that no other 
adult woman has a role remotely similar to that of the mother. Hence the 
average intensity of affective involvement in family relations is likely to be 
high. Secondly, the child’s relations outside the family are only to a small 
extent ascribed. Both in the play group and in the school he must to a large 
extent “find his own level” in competition with others. Hence the psycho- 
logical significance of his security within the family is heightened. 

We have then a situation where at the same time the inevitable importance 
of family ties is intensified and a necessity to become emancipated from them 
is imposed. This situation would seem to have a good deal to do with the fact 
that with us adolescence—and beyond—is, as has been frequently noted, a 
“difficult” period in the life cycle.’* In particular, associated with this situa- 
tion is the prominence in our society of what has been called a “‘youth culture,” 
a distinctive pattern of values and attitudes of the age groups between child- 


17 See Abraham Kardiner, The Individual and His Society. 
18 Cf. the various writings of Margaret Mead, especially her Coming oj .: ge in Samoa and Sex 
and Temperament. 
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hood and the assumption of full adult responsibilties. This youth culture 
with its irresponsibility, its pleasure-seeking, its “rating and dating,’’ and its 
intensification of the romantic love pattern, is not a simple matter of “ap- 
prenticeship” in adult values and responsibilities. It bears many of the marks 
of reaction to emotional tension and insecurity, and in all probability has 
among its functions that of easing the difficult process of adjustment from 
childhood emotional dependency to full “maturity.’”"® In it we find still a 
third element underlying the prominence of the romantic love complex in 
American society. 

The emphasis which has here been placed on the multilineal symmetry of 
our kinship structure might be taken to imply that our society was character- 
ized by a correspondingly striking assimilation of the roles of the sexes to each 
other. It is true that American society manifests a high level of the “emancipa- 
tion’? of women, which in important respects involves relative assimilation to 
masculine roles, in accessibility to occupational opportunity, in legal rights 
relative to property holding, and in various other respects. Undoubtedly the 
kinship system constitutes one of the important sets of factors underlying this 
emancipation since it does not, as do so many kinship systems, place a struc- 
tural premium on the role of either sex in the maintenance of the continuity 
of kinship relations. 

But the elements of sex-role assimilation in our society are conspicuously 
combined with elements of segregation which in many respects are even more 
striking than in other societies, as for instance in the matter of the much 
greater attention given by women to style and refinement of taste in dress and 
personal appearance. This and other aspects of segregation is connected with 
the structure of kinship, but not so much by itself as in its interrelations with 
the occupational system. 

The members of the conjugal family in our urban society normally share 
a common basis of economic support in the form of money income, but this 
income is not derived from the co-operative efforts of the family as a unit—its 
principal source lies in the remuneration of occupational roles performed by 
individual members of the family. Status in an occupational role is generally, 
however, specifically segregated from kinship status—a person holds a “‘job’ 
as an individual, not by virtue of his status in a family. 

Among the occupational statuses of members of a family, if there is more 
than one, much the most important is that of the husband and father, not only 
because it is usually the primary source of family income, but also because it 
is the most important single basis of the status of the family in the community 
at large. To be the main “‘breadwinner”’ of his family is a primary role of the 


19 Cf. N. S. Demareth, Schizophrenia and the Sociology of Adolescence, Dissertation, Harvard 
University, 1942, (unpub.). 
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normal adult man in our society. The coroliary of this role is his far smaller 
participation than that of his wife in the internal affairs of the household. Con- 
sequently, “housekeeping” and the care of children is still the primary func- 
tional content of the adult feminine role in the “‘utilitarian’’ division of labor. 
Even if the married woman has a job, it is, at least in the middle classes, in the 
great majority of cases not one which in status or remuneration competes 
closely with those held by men of her own class. Hence there is a typically 
asymmetrical relation of the marriage pair to the occupational structure. 

This asymmetrical relation apparently both has exceedingly important 
positive functional significance and is at the same time an important source of 
strain in relation to the patterning of sex roles.*° 

On the positive functional side, a high incidence of certain types of pattern 
is essential to our occupational system and to the institutional complex in such 
fields as property and exchange which more immediately surround this sys- 
tem. In relatively common-sense terms it requires scope for the valuation of 
personal achievement, for equality of opportunity, for mobility in response to 
technical requirements, for devotion to occupational goals and interests rela- 
tively unhampered by “personal” considerations. In more technical terms it 
requires a high incidence of technical competence, of rationality, of univer- 
salistic norms, and of functional specificity.*! All these are drastically dif- 
ferent from the patterns which are dominant in the area of kinship relations 
where ascription of status by birth plays a prominent part, and where roles 
are defined primarily in particularistic and functionally diffuse terms. 

It is quite clear that the type of occupational structure which is so essen- 
tial to our society requires a far-reaching structural segregation of occupa- 
tional roles from the kinship roles of the same individuals. They must, in the 
occupational system, be treated primarily as individuals. This is a situation 
drastically different from that found in practically all non-literate societies 
and in many that are literate. 

At the same time, it cannot be doubted that a solidary kinship unit has 
functionai significance of the highest order, especially in relation to the social- 
ization of individuals and to the deeper aspects of their psychological secu- 
rity. What would appear to have happened is a process of mutual accommo- 
dation between these two fundamental aspects of our social structure. On the 
one hand our kinship system is of a structural type which, broadly speaking, 
interferes least with the functional needs of the occupational system, above 
all in that it exerts relatively little pressure for the ascription of an individual’s 


20 Cf. Talcott Parsons, An Analytical Approach to the Theory of Social Stratification (Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, May, 1940); and Age and Sex in the Social Structure of the United States 
(American Sociological Review, October, 1942). 

*1 For the meaning of these technical terms, see Talcott Parsons, The Professions and Social 
Structure (Social Forces, May, 1939). There is no space available to explain them here. 
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social status—through class affiliation, property, and of course particular 
“jobs’’—by virtue of his kinship status. The conjugal unit can be mobile in 
status independently of the other kinship ties of its members, that is, those of 
the spouses to the members of their families of orientation. 

But at the same time this small conjugal unit can be a strongly solidary 
unit. This is facilitated by the prevalence of the pattern that normally only 
one of its members has an occupational role which is of determinate signifi- 
cance for the status of the family as a whole. Minor children, that is, as a rule 
do not “‘work,” and when they do, it is already a major step in the process of 
emancipation from the family of orientation. The wife and mother is either 
exclusively a “‘housewife”’ or at most has a “job” rather than a “career.” 

There are perhaps two primary functional aspects of this situation. In the 
first place, by confining the number of status-giving occupational roles of the 
members of the effective conjugal unit to one, it eliminates any competition 
for status, especially as between husband and wife, which might be disruptive 
of the solidarity of marriage. So long as lines of achievement are segregated 
and not directly comparable, there is less opportunity for jealousy, a sense of 
inferiority, etc., to develop. Secondly, it aids in clarity of definition of the situ- 
ation by making the status of the family in the community relatively definite 
and unequivocal. There is much evidence that this relative definiteness of 
status is an important factor in psychological security.” 

The same structural arrangements which have this positive functional 
significance also give rise to important strains. What has been said above about 
the pressure for thoroughgoing emancipation from the family of orientation is 
a case in point. But in connection with the sex role problem there is another 
important source of strain. 

Historically, in Western culture, it may perhaps be fairly said that there 
has been a strong tendency to define the feminine role psychologically as one 
strongly marked by elements of dependency. One of the best symbois perhaps 
was the fact that until rather recently the married woman was not sui juris, 
could not hold property, make contracts, or sue in her own right. But in the 
modern American kinship system, to say nothing of other aspects of the cul- 
ture and social structure, there are at least two pressures which tend to coun- 
teract this dependency and have undoubtedly played a part in the move- 
ment for feminine emancipation. 

The first, already much discussed, is the multilineal symmetry of the kin- 
ship system which gives no basis of sex discrimination, and which in kinship 

* An example of disturbing indeterminacy of family status without occupational competition 
between husband and wife is the case where inherited wealth and family connections of a wife 
involve the couple in a standard of living and social relations to which the husband’s occupational 
status and income would not give access. Such a situation is usually uncomfortable, especially 
for the husband, but also very likely for the wife. 
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terms favors equal rights and responsibilities for both parties to a marriage. 
The second is the character of the marriage relationship. Resting as it does pri- 
marily on affective attachment for the other person as a concrete human indi- 
vidual, a “personality,” rather than on more objective considerations of status, 
it puts a premium on a certain kind of mutuality and equality. There is no 
clearly structured superordination-subordination pattern. Each is a fully re- 
sponsible “partner” with a claim toa voice in decisions, toa certain human dig- 
nity, to be “taken seriously.’”’ Surely the pattern of romantic love which makes 
his relation to the “woman he loves” the most important single thing in a 
man’s life, is incompatible with the view that she is an inferior creature, fit 
only for dependency on him. 

In our society, however, occupational status has tremendous weight in the 
scale of prestige values. The fact that the normal married woman is debarred 
from testing or demonstrating her fundamental equality with her husband in 
competitive occupational achievement, creates a demand for a functional 
equivalent. At least in the middle classes, however, this cannot be found in the 
utilitarian functions of the role of housewife since these are treated as relatively 
menial functions. To be, for instance, an excellent cook, does not give a hired 
maid a moral claim to a higher status than that of domestic servant. 

This situation helps perhaps to account for a conspicuous tendency for the 
feminine role to emphasize broadly humanistic rather than technically special- 
zed achievement values. One of the key patterns is that of “good taste,’’ in 
personal appearance, house furnishings, cultural things like literature and 
music. To a large and perhaps increasing extent the more humanistic cul- 
tural traditions and amenities of life are carried on by women. Since these 
things are of high intrinsic importance in the scale of values of our culture, and 
since by virtue of the system of occupational specialization even many highly 
superior men are greatly handicapped in respect to them, there is some genu- 
ine redressing of the balance between the sexes. 

There is also, however, a good deal of direct evidence of tension in the 
feminine role. In the “glamor girl’”’ pattern, use of specifically feminine devices 
as an instrument of compulsive search for power and exclusive attention are 
conspicuous. Many women succumb to their dependency cravings through 
such channels as neurotic illness or compulsive domesticity and thereby abdi- 
cate both their responsibilities and their opportunities for genuine inde- 
pendence. Many of the attempts to excel in approved channels of achievement 
are marred by garishness of taste, by instability in response to fad and fashion, 
by a seriousness in community or club activities which is out of proportion 
to the intrinsic importance of the task. In all these and other fields there are 

conspicuous signs of insecurity and ambivalence. Hence it may be concluded 
that the feminine role is a conspicuous focus of the strains inherent in our social 
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structure, and not the least of the sources of these strains is to be found in the 
functional difficulties in the integration of our kinship system with the rest 
of the social structure. 


Finally, a word may be said about one further problem of American 
society in which kinship plays a prominent part, the situation of the aged. In 
various ways our society is oriented to values particularly appropriate to the 
younger age groups so that there is a tendency for older people to be “left out 
of it.”” The abruptness of “retirement” from occupational roles also con- 
tributes. But a primary present concern is one implication of the structural 
isolation of the conjugal family. The obverse of the emancipation, upon mar- 
riage and occupational independence, of children from their families of orienta- 
tion is the depletion of that family until the older couple is finally left alone. 
This situation is in strong contrast to kinship systems in which membership 
in a kinship unit is continuous throughout the life cycle. There, very fre- 
quently, it is the oldest members who are treated with the most respect and 
have the greatest responsibility and authority. But with us there is no one left 
to respect them, for them to take responsibility for or have authority over. 

For young people not to break away from their parental families at the 
proper time is a failure to live up to expectations, an unwarranted expres- 
sion of dependency. But just as they have a duty to break away, they also 
have a right to independence. Hence for an older couple—or a widow or wid- 
ower—to join the household of a married child is not, in terms of the kinship 
structure, a “‘natural’’ arrangement. This is proved by the fact that it is seldom 
done at all except under pressure, either for economic support or to mitigate 
extreme loneliness and social isolation.** Even though in such situations it may 
be the the best solution of a difficult problem it very frequently involves con- 
siderable strain, which is by no means confined to one side. The whole situa- 
tion would be radically different in a different kind of kinship structure. It may 
be surmised that this situation, as well as “purely economic’’ questions, under- 
lies much of the current agitation for old age pensions and the appeal of such 
apparently fantastic schemes as the Townsend Plan. 

In this brief paper there can be no pretense of anything approaching an 
exhaustive functional analysis of the American kinship system or of its struc- 
tural interdependence with other aspects of our social structure. A few problems 


* There is no intention to imply that the adult masculine role in American society is devoid 
of comparably severe strains. They are not, however, prima facie so intimately connected with 
the structure of kinship as are those of the feminine role. 

* These pressures are, of course, likely to be by far most acute in the case of widows and 
widowers, especially the former. They are also considerbaly the more numerous, and often there 
is no other at all tolerable solution than to live in the family of a married child. Being joined and 
cared for by an unmarried child, especially a daughter, is another way out for the aged which 
often involves acute tragedies for the younger person. 
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of this order have been presented, beyond a direct descriptive analysis of the 
kinship structure as such, to illustrate the importance of a clear and thorough 
grasp of this structure in the understanding of many problems of the function- 
ing of American society, including its specific pathology. This, by and large, 
sociological students of the American family have failed to provide or use sys- 
tematically. It is as a contribution toward filling this gap in our working ana- 
lytical equipment that the present paper has been conceived. 
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THE “NEANDERTHAL MAN” AND THE ANCESTORS OF 
“HOMO SAPIENS” By FRANZ WEIDENREICH 


WO years ago I published an article in this Journal] dealing with the ob- 

vious incongruities of the morphological and chronological sequences of 
the various evolutionary stages of Man as they appear on the basis of steadily 
increasing discoveries of recent years.' At the very appearance of true hominids 
there must have already existed several different branches, morphologically 
well distinguishable from one another, which all proceeded in the same general 
direction with mankind of today as their goal. The variant geographical ap- 
pearance of the latter is obviously the consequence of each special group hav- 
ing already passed through different characteristic intermedi-.te fossil stages. 
If we regard the existing geographical variations of modern mankind as sub- 
species or races of one main species, the ancestral stages must have had the 
same taxonomic value, or in other words, evolutionary stages of Man must ex- 
hibit certain main features determining their general position within the phy- 
logenetic line and, in addition, certain less substantial peculiarities defining the 
sub-group to which a given species belongs. 

I arrived at these conclusions on the basis of a personal investigation of 
all fossil human material discovered so far, stretching over a considerable num- 
ber of years and including not only casts but also the originals. Numerous im- 
portant finds, in particular those that would prove of special interest to the 
question under discussion, still await description and publication, and thus 
the data on which my statements were based are not as yet generally available. 
In writing the article quoted above, I realized the weakness of my position by 
offering a summary instead of presenting facts which could be checked by any 
worker interested in the subject. But at that time I expected the comparative 
study on the Sinanthropus skull, on which I am working and which will con- 
tain all the data in question, to be ready for publication within a relatively 
short time. The poiitical events, however, have frustated these hopes; it is, 
therefore, my own fault that I left the theories earlier advanced without the 
necessary details to substantiate them. 

In the April-June issue of this Journal (Vol. 44, No. 2, 1942), W.W. 
Howells, referring to my paper and to the study of McCown and Keith in 
which they deal with the Mount Carmel population, flatly denies that “Homo 
sapiens” had “Neanderthal Man” as his ancestor, but claims instead Nean- 
derthal Man as “a species distinct from Homo sapiens.’’ This statement proves 
that the view of the independency of Neanderthal Man is still advocated,in 
spite of all that has been written against it in recent years. Although I am still 


' Franz Weidenreich, 1940. Some Problems Dealing with Ancient Man. (AMERICAN ANTHRO- 
POLOGIST, Vol. 42, 1940), pp. 375-383. 
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unable to produce at this time what was omitted in the article of 1940, 
nevertheless I can at least place before the reader some new and little known 
facts which may once more shake the inveterate prejudice against Neander- 
thal Man. Furthermore, since some of the arguments are of general significance 
concerning the proplem of human evolution, this discussion may be more ap- 
preciated than if it were restricted to a disputation of more or less abstract 
theories. 

Howells’ aforementioned sentence has different meanings entirely depend- 
ent upon the interpretation of the word “‘species.”’ If this word is applied in the 
usual sense of taxonomists, it would mean that Neanderthal Man is “specifi- 
cally”’ different from modern Man not only as to certain morphological fea- 
tures but alsoas to his special relationship. Or in other words, Neanderthal Man 
or a form equivalent to him is not an immediate ancestor of modern Man 
(Homo sapiens) but a hominid type whose anatomical properties are—it is 
true—similar to those of Man but in principle of such different kind that 
their bearer must have become extinguished in the course of time without 
leaving any descendants behind to merge into Homo sapiens. If, however, the 
word “‘species” in Howells’ sentence stands merely for “type’’ and means no 
more than that this type differs from modern Man by certain features, there 
can be no objection against such a definition. Yet, it follows from Howells’ 
argumentation that he uses the word expressly in the first mentioned sense. 
Of course, the author is free to apply the word as he pleases. But he cannot be- 
gin the paragraph in which he discusses the whole problem with the intro- 
duction that “everybody agreed” with his interpretation of Neanderthal Man. 
This certainly is not the case. I must emphatically contest the correctness of 
that claim, and I am not alone in this regard. Hrdlitka, some fourteen years 
ago, spoke of the ““Neanderthal Phase of Man” implying by wording the prob- 
lem in this way that modern Man during his evolution passed through the 
stage of “Neanderthal Man.” Sir Arthur Keith,? for many years one of the 
most obstinate “‘isolationists’’ in regard to the position of the Neanderthal 
Man, recently revised his view under the influence of the discoveries of Mount 
Carmel and now advocates, together with McCown, just the opposite point of 
view. 

One of the main reasons which has thus far barred a general understanding 
is the misinterpretation and inadequate knowledge of what has been called 
“Neanderthal Man.” If we omit isolated mandibles, teeth and other skeletal 
parts, the term Neanderthal Man or Neanderthaloids was applied to the skulls 
of Neanderthal, Spy, La Chapelle-aux-Saints, Gibraltar, La Quina, Le Mous- 
tier and Krapina; or in other words, to fossil hominids with certain character- 


2 Theodore McCown, and Sir Arthur Keith. The Stone Age of Mount Carmel. Vol. 2 (Oxford, 
1929). 
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istic features with their occurrence restricted to Europe. In his Studies of 
Palaeolithic Man, G. M. Morant* had these Neanderthaloids in mind when 
saying that (1) “the type is remarkably homogeneous and (2) between it and 
all modern racial types there is a distinct hiatus which may be taken to indicate 
a specific difference.’’ In a supplementary study Morant‘ also dealt with the 
Rhodesian Skull discovered in the meantime. His conclusions in this case are 
as follows: “The Rhodesian Skull can be clearly distinguished from both Nean- 
derthaloid and modern Man by a number of independent characters of the 
calvaria and facial skeleton,”’ and “the Rhodesian and Neanderthaloid types 
are more closely related to one another than either is to modern Man.” 

It follows from these statements that there are certain characters by which 
the Neanderthalians and the Rhodesian Man differ from modern Man and 
other particularities within this group of characters by which they differ from 
one another. This corresponds exactly to the conditions I outlined above in 
defining the difference between main characters as determining the evolutionary 
stage and special characters as determing the sub-species. Only occasionally 
does Morant refer to the Galilee Skull in his paper, apparently on account of 
its defective nature. Nothwithstanding this fact, the fragment should have 
somewhat disturbed the “homogeneity” of the Neanderthalians had Morant 
come closer to the point of picking out the features he considered essential to 
Neanderthaloids. Sir Arthur Keith at least regarded the Galilean Man a Nean- 
derthal type but “apparently a racial variant of that type.’’ At the time I had 
the opportunity of describing the Ehringsdorf Skull® found within the same 
site where several years before two typical ‘Neanderthal’ mandibles had been 
recovered, I was at once surprised by the differences between this specimen 
and the classic Neanderthalians and, on the other hand, by its striking resem- 
blance to the Galilee Skull. My verdict on the character of the skull reads as 
follows: ‘“‘The Ehringsdorf, together with the Galilee Skull, occupies an inter- 
mediate position between Homo primigenius (Neanderthal Man) and recent 
Man.”’ That hominid types intermediary between Neanderthalians and Homo 
sapiens really existed has in the meantime been proven by two additional dis- 
coveries which are of special interest, considering their provenances. One 
group of these finds is represented by the skeletal material of Mount Carmel 
also referred to by Howells. Regardless of the interpretation McCown and 


3G. M. Morant. Studies of Palaeolithic Man. I1. A biometric study of Neanderthaloid skulls, etc. 
(Annals of Eugenics, Vol. 2. 1927), pp. 318-381. 


* Tbid., III. The Rhodesian Skull and its relations to Neanderthaloid and modern types. (Annals 
of Eugenics, Vol. 3, 1928), pp. 337-360. 


5 Sir Arthur Keith, A Report on the Galilee Skull. In Researches in Prehistoric Galilee, 1925- 
1926. 


® Franz Weidenreich, Der Schddelfund von W eimar-Ehringsdorf (Jena, 1928). 
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Keith’ have given, the group of Skhil Skulls perfectly fit in between the classic 
Neanderthalians of Europe and the general type of Homo sapiens. The second 
find hardly noticed by anyone thus far is the Steinheim Skull recovered in 
Wiirttemberg some years ago and only preliminarily described by Berck- 
hemer.® There is not the slightest doubt that this skull, although rather smaller 
than the Ehringsdorf and Skhil-V Skulls agrees with them in its general char- 
acter and, together with them, differs frum the typical Neanderthalians in a 
number of minor features and thus proves its position as being intermediate 
between the latter and Homo sapiens. 

In a publication dealing with the occipital torus and its consecutive alter- 
ations in the course of human evolution, I called attention to some structures 
that demonstrate to what extent the general trend of human evolution finds its 
expression in even seemingly quite secondary features.° 

The “homogeneity” of the just mentioned “Neanderthaloids,” namely of 
the skulls of Galilee, Ehringsdorf, Skhil V and Steinheim, and their divergence 
from the classic type is of the greatest importance. For in spite of the incon- 
testable fact that they represent phylogenetically more advanced hominids 
than the classic Neanderthal type does, they all belong to the Last Interglacial 
Period of the Pleistocene and, therefore, are geologically older than the classic 
type which is characteristic of the Last Glacial Period. Whether or not the 
Swanscombe Skull has to be ranged within this “Ehringsdorf group,” as I 
called them, will never be ascertained, since the frontal bone which plays a de- 
cisive role in such a diagnosis is missing. 

It indeed leads to a wrong impression if only the Mount Carmel Skulls of 
Palestine are presented as suspected of being intermediate between the Nean- 
derthalians and Homo sapiens. For the entire “Ehringsdorf group” with ob- 
vious representatives in Central Europe itself belongs to the same category. 
I even venture further and suppose that Krapina Man may also be included. 
New investigations on the cranial fragments still untouched in the Zagreb 
Museum collection may yield unexpected results in this regard. 

Thus far, we have not one but three different forms of Neanderthaloids, 
namely, the classic Neanderthal Man, the Ehringsdorf group and the Rhode- 
sian Man. The latter is all the more important being an African. In recent 
years still another non-European fossil hominid has been discovered, namely 
the Ngandoeng Man, Homo soloensis, named and briefly described by Oppe- 
noorth.’® Unfortunately, adverse circumstances of political and personal char- 


7 Op. cit. 

8 F. Berckhemer, Ein Menschenschdidel aus den diluvialen Schottern von Steinheim a.d. Murr. 
(Anatomischer Anzeiger, 10, 1933, pp. 318-321. 

® Franz Weidenreich, The torus occipitalis and related structures and their transformation in the 
course of human evolution. (Bulletin Geological Society of China, Vol. 19, 1940), pp. 479-558. 
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acter have deferred the publication of this unique material. But since I had 
the privilege of studying the originals as well as the casts, thanks to the cour- 
tesy of Professor A. W. Mijsberg in Batavia and Ir. W. C. B. Koolhoven in 
Bandoeng, I am able to make some statements about the special character of 
this type. The average capacity of the six best preserved skulls, according to 
my calculation, amounts to 1100 cc, which is slightly lower than that computed 
by Oppenoorth (c. 1200 cc) but higher than the average of Pithecanthropus 
(c. 850 cc) and Sinanthropus (1040 cc). On the other hand, the skulls of Homo 
soloensis in their general shape and in the special pattern of some features follow 
Pithecanthropus so closely that they can be taken directly as enlarged Pithe- 
canthropus skulls (see below). In addition, the Rhodesian Skull comes so 
close to Homo soloensis—as far as the calvaria is concerned—that it could al- 
most pass as an enlarged Soloensis. If Neanderthaloids are fossil hominids who 
approach Homo sapiens but are more advanced than Pithecanthropus is, Homo 
soloensis could be ranged within this category if only his general evolutionary 
character is determined by such classification. 

It follows from all these facts that there are at least three well distinguish- 
able groups of fossil hominids to date between Pithecanthropus and Homo 
sapiens: the most primitive one which may be called the “Rhodesian group”’ 
is next to Pithecanthropus and Sinanthropus and so far restricted to Africa and 
Java. 

The second group is represented by the classic Neanderthal Man. His 
special ancestral form is unknown. The Heidelberg Man cannot pass as such a 
type, since his dentition is almost completely like that of Homo sapiens and 
in any case, much more advanced than the dentition of the Mousterian Man 
or that represented by the Ehringsdorf mandibles. The occurrence of this 
group is ascertained for Europe and Asia Minor (Tabiin Skull of Mount Car- 
mel), and made probable for Turkestan. The third group is the Ehringsdorf 
group; it is morphologically intermediate between the second group and Homo 
sapiens. Their occurrence is established for Central Europe and Palestine. 

Howells particularly doubts that there is any justification of linking the 
classical, that is the European, form of Neanderthal Man with any racial vari- 
ation of Homo sapiens. Because certain anthropologists of earlier days con- 
sidered the Australian aborigines as the most primitive type of modern man- 
kind and, by this reason, morphologically the next kin of the Neanderthalians, 
Howells compares the two forms in question with one another. This comparison 
leads him to the “emphatic statement” “that modern Man as a whole is no de- 


10 W. F. F. Oppenoorth, Ein neuer diluvialer Urmensch von Java. (Natur u. Museum, Vol. 62 
1932), pp. 269-279. 

W. F. F. Oppenoorth, The place of Homo soloensis among fossil man. (Early Man. Philadel- 
phia, 1937), pp. 349-360. 
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scendant of the known Neanderthalians.”’ I agree with Howells completely in 
his denying direct relationship between the Australians of today and the Man 
of the Neanderthal cave near Duesseldorf or the Man of La Chapelle-aux- 
Saints. But there can no longer be much doubt that certain modern Australian 
types as represented for instance by the Cohuna Man or the specimen No. 792 
of the Sydney Collection described by Burkitt and Hunter (1923) or similar 
ones to be found in any of the larger collections of Australian skulls resemble 
the Homo soloensis Skulls of Java in all essential features so closely that they 
can be interpreted only as a further evolutionary stage of the latter. The 
“‘Neanderthaloid” form of the Southeast Asiatic Homo soloensis but not the 
European Neanderthal Man is, therefore, the ancestor of the Australian of to- 
day. To make probable that the European Neanderthalian did not develop 
into the Australian of today does not at all prove that he did not evolve into 
any other racial group of Homo sapiens. 

At the time when Darwin and Huxley first claimed that Man evolved from 
a primate similar to the anthropoids of today, little evidence substantiated by 
palaeontological facts was available. In the meantime, however, quite a num- 
ber of fossil forms have been recovered all of which may justifiably be claimed 
as “‘missing links.”” Yet, strangely enough, the more such intermediate types 
came to light, the less was the readiness of acknowledging them as ancestors of 
Homo sapiens. In many cases the scepticism apparently was the last bastion 
from which the final acceptance of Darwin’s theory could be warded off with 
a certain air of scientism. In other cases, it was the pure respect for traditional 
axioms when advanced by authorities. 

Thirty years ago it almost became a sport of a certain group of authors to 
search the skeletal parts of Neanderthal Man for peculiarities which could be 
proclaimed as “‘specialisation,”’ thereby proving the deviating course this form 
had taken in evolution. I wrote and referred to such an endeavour in 1939: 
“There is not one single peculiarity which has not been taken by some author 
to represent a unilateral specialisation, beginning with the strong develop- 
ments of the supraorbital ridges and ending with the conditions of the molar 
roots. Yet, evidence proving the correctness of such statements is lacking in all 
of the cases.”” A good example of the absolutely arbitrary handling of those 
specialisations is the so-called “‘taurodontism.’’ Adolff and Keith found that 
the molar teeth of the European Neanderthal Man are characterised by a par- 
ticular spaciousness of the pulp cavity which, according to them, was thought 
missing in anthropoids as well as Homo sapiens. The authors, therefore, con- 
sidered taurodontism an expression of specialisation characteristic of Neander- 
thal Man. Since the peculiarity would not appear in modern Man, they 
concluded that their bearers, that is the Neanderthalians, must have been ex- 
tinguished without leaving any descendants. But already at the time when 
this feature was claimed as an example of specialisation, it was known that 
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both presuppositions were erroneous. Typical taurodontism occurs in orang- 
utang and chimpanzee and, on the other hand, is not rare among certain races 
of modern mankind, as for instance, Eskimos and Bushmen. Thus, the possi- 
bility at least remains, if any one is inclined to maintain taurodontism as a 
really constant and indispensable feature, that the European Neanderthalian 
inherited it from an orang-like ancestor and transmitted it to the Eskimo. But 
in no case could it be concluded from these facts that the Neanderthal Man 
had disappeared from the surface of the earth without descendants. Keith 
himself, who in the meantime discovered “a slight degree of taurodontism”’ in 
the teeth of the Mount Carmel population, apparently no longer regards this 
peculiarity as a decisive one in tracing the human pedigree; for it does not 
deter him from pronouncing a close relationship between that population and 
the European form of Homo sapiens. 

There, indeed, is not one among the suspected peculiarities of the Nean- 
derthal skulls which would stand firm against a thorough comparative scru- 
tiny. In my paper on the Sinanthropus Skulls now in preparation, I will submit 
not only the metric but also the non-metric features to such an investigation. 
Each judgment is, of course, handicapped to some extent by the difficulty in 
deciding which is a “primitive hominid’’ and which an “anthropoid” char- 
acter. The general assumption of the latter prevailing, the further the an- 
cestry is traced back, rests on a misconception. Unfortunately, what an 
anthropoid character is can only be checked on the basis of anthropoids of to- 
day, since fossil material is only available to a rather meager extent. But in 
not too few details do the three great apes differ considerably from one another 
and, to complicate the case still more, there are instances of all possible vari- 
ations being realised in one and the same anthropoid form, provided an ade- 
quate number of specimens can be examined. Since we now possess real “primi- 
tive’ hominids represented by Pithecanthropus and Sinanthropus, we are pro- 
ceeding on a much safer basis than heretofore when we attempt to define 
hominid and non-hominid features. 

Hominid features can be found either in all three anthropoids or only in one 
of them. There certainly is no particular predilection for chimpanzee or gorilla 
as some authors assume. Hominid characters in this sense, of course are only 
those that had already developed when the evolutionary line of Man, trace- 
able at this moment, began; every new discovery will reduce their number. 

Under such conditions it is absolutely impossible for any one, authority or 
otherwise, to determine which feature constitutes a true “specialisation,” 
thereby forcing the form concerned to a side-line. Howells claims that “the 
primitive sapiens ancestor was not of a Neanderthal character.” But in spite 
of the restriction in that this claim may refer only to the European form of the 
immediate ancestor of homo sapiens, Iam unable to see on what evidence such 
a conclusion is based. To what extent the European Neanderthalian fits into 
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the picture, which can now be designed of the general way evolution of the 
human braincase has taken, can be gathered from the diagram (Fig.1) taken 
from the before mentioned monograph. In referring to the details contained in 
that paper, I confine myself to a brief explanation. As standard base of the 
braincase all of the main measurements referred to, as far as the median sagit- 
tal plane is concerned, the nasion-opisthion line (n-o) was chosen. Size and 


Fig. 1. Diagram illustrating the gradual expansion of the braincase in the course of human 
evolution when the nasion-opisthion line is taken as a base and all distances concerned reduced to 
the same proportion (1:100). 

b bregma; i inion; / lambda;  nasion; o opisthion; op opisthocranion; po porion; » vertex; 
FH Frankfort Horizontal. 


— —Anthropoids Homo soloensis 
Pithecanthropus ——-— Neanderthalians 
Sinanthropus Modern Man 


special form of the braincase is defined by the height of the bregma (b), the 
vertex (v), the lambda (I), the opisthocranion (op) and the inion (i) above the 
base and by the distances of the foot points of the respective heights from the 
nasion. As in the course of human evolution the braincase increases contin- 
uously before all in height, the five landmarks change their position. The 
frontal bone represented by the nasion-bregma line rotates around a trans- 
verse axis laid through the nasion with the bregma thus shifting upward and 
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forward and the bregma-nasion-opisthion angle opening widely. In the case 
of the occipital bone represented by the opisthion-opisthocranion- (or inion)- 
lambda line the movement is the same in principle with the only difference 
that the lambda moves upward and backward. In the diagram of Figure 1 
each evolutionary stage from the anthropoids to Homo sapiens is presented by 
averages of measurements of all available specimens. The standard value of 
the nasion-opisthion basis is equalled to one hundred and all the distances are 
expressed by the corresponding indices, that is to say, in percentages of that 
basal length. The form with which the series begins and which is indicated by 
fine interrupted lines is the “‘average anthropoid,”’ meaning the average meas- 
urements of a certain number of adult female gorillas and orang-utangs and 
male chimpanzees. The next form indicated by the fine continuous line pre- 
sents Pithecanthropus. Then follows Sinanthropus (heavy continuous line) and 
very close to him Homo soloensis (dotted line). Neanderthal Man is indicated 
by the dashed-dotted line; he embraces not only the classic Neanderthalians 
(La Chapelle-aux-Saints, Gibraltar, La Quina, Neanderthal, Spy) but also 
Rhodesian Man and the Ehringsdorf group (Tabiin, Skhil V). The most ad- 
vanced form of the series—Homo sapiens—is indicated by the heavy interrup- 
ted line. This group is represented by twenty adult male and female skulls of 
various races of modern mankind, embracing Australians, Mongols, Negroes 
and Whites, hyper-dolichocephalics as well as hyper-brachycephalics, skulls 
with large and small capacities. The position of the porion (no) and the di- 
rection of the Frankfort Horizontal (FH) is drawn as they appear when the 
average of all the five hominid stages is taken. 

The diagram reveals very impressively that the evolution of the human 
braincase from the anthropoids to Homo sapiens follows the same pattern 
through all stages. It expands in the direction of the “‘vertex”’ approximately 
midway between bregma and lambda or with regard to the brain itself toward 
that region of the lobus paracentralis that corresponds to the vertex of the dor- 
sal curvature of the pallium. The five fossil stages known hitherto fit per- 
fectly into this scheme, the Neanderthalians ranging between Pithecanthropus 
and Sinanthropus, respectively, and modern Man. There is no reasonable cause 
for excluding the European Neanderthalians from the evolutionary line. 

Quite another question is, of course, as to whether or not the first repre- 
sentative of Homo sapiens in the Late Pleistocene of Europe was a descendant 
of the European Neanderthalians. The stratigraphic evidence that the two 
types are not connected by intermediate forms on West or Central Europe’s 
soil does not at all exclude the possibility that such a transformation took place 
in another part of the world. McCown and Keith regard the Mount Carmel 
population as a morphological attestation of such an event. Their interpre- 
tation cannot be shaken by objections of a more general character. The recent 
discoveries of Neanderthaloids so far East as Turkestan give room for the pos- 
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sibility to transfer the latest stage of human evolution to West or Central Asia 
whence the new Homo sapiens Europaeus may have migrated to Europe to- 
ward the end of the Last Glacial Period. Whence the Ehringsdorf group of the 
Last Interglacial Period of Europe came and where it went, we do not know. 
The riddle what has happened to the Neanderthal Man in Europe is, there- 
fore, not the only one that demands solution. In no case, however, can the 
capability of his advancing into Homo sapiems be denied. The line: Pithecan- 
thropus—Homo soloensis—Cohuna Man—Australian shows the way taken at 
least by one of the various racial branches of the human stem. 
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SIOUAN TRIBES AND THE OHIO VALLEY By JOHN R. SWANTON 


HE question of Siouan tribes in the Ohio valley having been raised' and 
the facts in the case not being well known to many readers of the AN- 
THROPOLOGIST, a review of the situation may be considered in order. 

When tribes speaking Siouan languages first came to the knowledge of 
Europeans, they were living in two main divisions with two or three detached 
tribes. The largest single area occupied by them lay mainly west of the Mis- 
sissippi River between Lake Winnipeg and the mouth of the Arkansas and 
covered the greater part of the eastern plains and the valley of Missouri River. 
The area second in size was in the Piedmont country of Virginia and the Caro- 
linas, extending to the coast in one section and into the Appalachian Moun- 
tains in another. On Pascagoula River and the neighboring coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico was the isolated tribe of Biloxi; and on Yazoo River, the Ofo. The Win- 
nebago Indians of Green Bay, Wisconsin, were sometimes isolated from the 
western Siouans by Algonquian tribes but should be regarded as an outlier of 
the great western division. 

It is a matter of common sense that these peoples were at one time in con- 
tact, and it is natural to suppose that this contact area was in the neighborhood 
of the two main bodies of the stock. We will consider the others later. Contact 
between eastern and western Siouans can have occurred in only one of four ways: 
(1) the eastern Siouans may have moved into Virginia and the Carolinas from 
a point or points near the western Siouans, (2) the eastern Siouans may have 
remained stationary and the western Siouans may have done the moving, (3) 
both may have emigrated from some intermediate area of contact, or (4) con- 
tact between them may have been through other Siouan tribes which subse- 
sequently dropped out. 

There are two reasons why this contact area is not likely to have been south 
of the Ohio. First, the mass of Siouan peoples was toward the north, all of the 
western Sijouans in particular except the Quapaw naving had their homes in 
latitudes north of the mouth of the Ohio. Secondly, the dialect spoken by the 
Siouan Indians of South Carolina and the greater part of North Carolina is the 
most aberrant of all varieties of Siouan speech; whereas the language of the 
Virginia Siouans is, or rather was, much closer to the western dialects. Was the 
contact area, then, along the Ohio, or north of it, or both along and north? 

According to the traditions of western Siouan tribes, they, or at least some 
of them, formerly lived toward the east, the Ohio river being in some cases 
specifically mentioned. 

J. O. Dorsey, the Siouan specialist, wrote of the Omaha in 1882: 


1 James B. Griffin, On the Historic Location of the Tutelo and the Mohetan in the Ohio Valley 
(AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 44, No. 2, 1942), pp. 275-280. 
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The real name of the Omahas is ‘‘Uma*ha®.”’ It is explained by a tradition obtained 
from a few members of the tribe. When the ancestors of the Omahas, Ponkas, Osages, 
and several other cognate tribes traveled down the Ohio to its mouth, they separated 
on reaching the Mississippi. Some went up the river, hence the name Umatha®, from 
kima*ha", “‘to go against the wind or stream.” The rest went down the river, hence 
the name ugaqpa or Kw4pa, from ugdéqpa or ugéha, “‘to float down the stream.” 

The tribes that went up the Mississippi were the Omahas, Ponkas, Osages, and 
Kansas. Some of the Omahas remember a tradition that their ancestors once dwelt at 
the place where Saint Louis now stands; and the Osages and Kansas say that they were 
all one people, inhabiting an extensive peninsula, on the Missouri River. 


See also Dorsey’s map accompanying drawn to illustrate Siouan migra- 
tion stories. 

Speaking of the western Siouan tribes in general, Fletcher and La Flesche, 
severe critics of Dorsey who would not have hesitated to call attention to any 
errors they believed him to have made, say this: 


All of the traditions [of these tribes] speak of a movement from the east to the west 
covering a long period of time. The primordial habitat of this stock lies hidden in the 
mystery that still enshrouds the beginnings of the ancient American race; it seems to 
have been situated, however, among the Appalachian mountains, and all their legends 
indicate that the people had knowledge of a large body of water in the vicinity of their 
early home. This water may have been the Atlantic Ocean, for, as shown on the map, 
remnants of Siouan tribes survived near the mountains in the regions of Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina until after the coming of the white race. 


The attempt to identify this ancient homeland is, of course, a speculation 
which these writers seem to contradict farther on. They confirm Dorsey re- 
garding the traditional origin of the names Omaha and Quapaw: 


Quapaw, or uga’xpa, means “‘with the current” or “downstream,” and is the comple- 
ment of umo”’ho, or Omaha. Both names are said by the tribes to refer to their parting 
company, the one going up and other down the river. 


Two versions of this legend are then quoted, and the first begins as follows: 
“The people were moving down the Uha’i ke river,’’ the Uha’i ke river, 
meaning we are informed in a footnote, “the river down which they came, 
... the name is still applied by the Omaha to the Ohio.’’* However, the first 
part of the name given is evidently a form of the word Ohio and that is of 
Iroquois, not of Siouan origin. 

Farther on these writers suggest a Siouan homeland in the north instead of 
the east, but residence on the Ohio is still affirmed: 


The [Omaha] tribe seems to have lingered long in the northern territory now covered 
by the States of Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Iowa, and between 


? Third Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 211; pl. XXX. 
* Twenty-seventh Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 35-36, 
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the Mississippi and Missouri rivers; their claims to portions of this territory were 
acknowledged in the last century when they joined in the treaty made at Prairie du 
Chien in 1830, at which time they relinquished all their rights to this land to the United 
States. . . . Tradition is silent as to their movements from the Lake region south to the 
Ohio river, where it is said they parted from the Quapaw, as already told. . . . Tradi- 
tion says that the Omaha after parting from the Quapaw followed the Mika’to"ke 
river (the Des Moines) to its headwaters, and wandered northeast.‘ 


Going back to an earlier period, we find Catlin, during his discussion of the 
Mandan Indians, saying: 


These people formerly (and within the recollection of many of their oldest men) 
lived fifteen or twenty miles farther down the [Missouri] river, in ten contiguous vil- 
lages; the marks or ruins of which are yet plainly to be seen. At that period, it is evident, 
as well from the number of lodges which their villages contained, as from their tradi- 
tions, that their numbers were much greater than at the present day. 

There are other, and very interesting, traditions and historical facts relative to a 
still prior location and condition of these people, of which I shall speak more fully on 
a future occasion. From these, when they are promulgated, I think there may be a 
pretty fair deduction drawn, that they formerly occupied the lower part of the Mis- 
souri, and even the Ohio and Muskingum, and have gradually made their way up the 
Missouri to where they now are.§ 


Catlin tried to fit these traditions into his theory that the Mandan were 
descendants of Welshmen who came to America under Prince Madoc. There 
was no such theoretical axe to grind in the mind of Maj. George C. Sibley, son 
of the famous Dr. John Sibley, who in 1834 furnished G. W. Featherstonhaugh 
with the following information he had obtained from an old Osage chief: 


The old chief farther said ... that the tradition had been steadily transmitted 
down from their ancestors, that the Whashash (Osage) had originally emigrated from 
the east in great numbers, the population being too dense for their hunting-grounds: 
he described the forks of the Alleghany and Mononghahela rivers, and the falls of the 
Ohio, where they had dwelt some time, and where large bands had separated from them, 
and distributed themselves in the surrounding country. Those who did not remain in 
the Ohio country, following its waters, reached St. Louis, where other separations took 
place, some following the Mississippi up to the north, others advancing up the waters 
of the Missouri. He enumerated many existing tribes who had sprung from their 
stock, but mentioned the Saukies as a people not related to them.*® 


The Sauk, being Algonquian Indians, were of course not related to the 
Osage. This shows that the tradition of Siouan migrations recorded by Dorsey 
and Fletcher and La Flesche was current among the Osage as early as 1834. 

Taking ancther step backward in time, we come to the narrative of Father 


4 Tbid., p. 72. 
® George Catlin, North American Indians (1860), pp. 136-137. 
* G. W. Featherstonhaugh, Excursion through the Slave States (1840), pp. 70-71. 
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Anastasius Douay, Recollect missionary who accompanied La Salle on his 
ill-fated expedition to the Texas coast and was one of those who made their 
way to Canada after La Salle had been murdered. This journey was accom- 
plished in 1687 and the following quotation includes information obtained by 
him that year: 


We crossed the Oiiabache (the Ohio), then, on the 26th of August... . 

This famous river is full as large as the River Colbert (the Mississippi), receiving 
a quantity of others by which you can enter it. The mouth, where it empties into the 
River Colbert , is two hundred leagues from the Akansa, according to the estimate of 
the Sieur de la Salle, as he often told me; or two hundred and fifty, according to 
Monsieur de Tonty and those who accompanied him in his second voyage to the sea; 
not that it is that distance in a straight line across the prairies, but following the 
river, which makes great turns and winds a great deal, for by land it would not be more 
than five leagues to the mouth of the River Ilinois, still ascending the Colbert. About 
six leagues above its mouth there is on the northwest the famous river of the Mas- 
sourites, or Osages, at least as large as the river into which it empties; it is formed by 
a number of other known rivers, everywhere navigable, and inhabited by many 
populous tribes—as the Panimaha, who had but one chief and twenty-two villages, the 
least of which has two hundred cabins; the Paneassa, the Pana, the Paneloga and the 
Matotantes (Oto), each of which, separately is not inferior to the Panimaha. They 
include, also, the Osages, who had seventeen villages on a river of their name, which 
empties into that of the Massourites, to which the maps have also extended the name 
of Osages. The Arkansas were formerly stationed on the upper part of one of these 
rivers, but the Iroquois drove them out by cruel wars some years ago, so that they, with 
some Osage villages, were obliged to drop down and settle on the river which now bears 
their name, and of which I have spoken.” 


The wording here would at first suggest that the Akansa or Quapaw and 
some Osage had been driven from the headwaters of the Missouri or Osage 
River, but Father Anastasius has been speaking also of the Ohio and IIl- 
inois and it would be manifestly absurd to suppose the Iroquois to have driv- 
en tribes from the headwaters of the Missouri or Osage toward themselves. 
“One of these rivers”’ refers back to the “quantity of others” by which one could 
enter the Wabash from Canada and was undoubtedly the Ohio, since the name 
Ohio was then applied to that part of it above the mouth of the Wabash and 
it was regarded as a tributary of the Wabash. 

However, we do not have to depend upon this one statement as proof that 
at that early date the Quapaw were believed to have had their ancient 
homes on the Ohio. The Jesuit missionary, Father Gravier, who descended the 
Mississippi from the Illinois country to the Gulf in 1700-1701, says that on the 
evening of October 15, 1700: 


we encamped in sight of that River (the Ohio), which flows from the South and dis- 


7 Isaac Joslin Cox, ed. Journeys of LaSulle in the Trail Makers Series, Vol. I, pp. 256-257. 
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charges into the Mississipi. At its Mouth it forms a wide basin, 2 arpents from its 
discharge. It is called by the Illinois and by the Oumiamis the River of the Akansea, 
because the Akansea formerly dwelt on it. It is said to have 3 branches: one coming 
from the Northeast, which flows at the rear of the country of the Oumiamis, called 
the River St. Joseph, which the savages properly call Ouabachi; the 2d comes from the 
Iroquois country, and is what they call the Ohio; the 3rd from the South-Southwest, 
on which are the Chaouanoua (Shawnee). As all 3 united to fall into the Mississipi, 
the stream is commonly called Ouabachi; but the Illinois and other Savages call it the 
River of the Akansea.* 


In the Library of Congress is the transcript of a letter dated about 1712 
written by a Frenchman who informs us that he had spent eighteen months on 
“the River of the Maskoutins” trading for peltries. He states that there were 
five rivers falling into the Wabash (meaning the lower course of the Ohio). 
The first and second were evidently the Tennessee and Cumberland and the 
fourth and fifth the upper course of the Wabash and the White, while the 
third was that part of the Ohio above its junction with the Wabash. This 
branch he calls “the River of the Accansa who formerly lived there and have 
abandoned their village (Ja Riviére des Accansa, qui autres fois y demeuroient 
et ont abandonné leur village).® 

Unlike Gravier, therefore, he would confine the name River of the Akansa 
to that section of the Ohio above its junction with the Wabash. 

Traditions affirming a former location of the Quapaw and seemingly of the 
Osage and other western Siouan tribes on Ohio River thus reach back as far as 
1687. 

Traditions regarding movements of the eastern Siouans are scantier. The 
most definite is contained in Lederer’s account: 
of the manners and customs of the Indians inhabiting the western parts of Carolina 
and Virginia: 

The Indians now seated in these parts are none of those which the English removed 
from Virginia, but a people driven by an enemy from the Northwest, and invited to 
sit down here by an oracle about four hundred years since, as they pretend.'® 


Lederer’s account of the Indians is based on his experiences during three 
expeditions in the years 1669-1670 into the Western parts of Virginia and the 
Carolinas. With the exception of brief visits upon the Tuscarora and Notto- 
way Lederer’s contacts were mainly with Siouan tribes. 

Speaking of the Siouan Indians and the Tuscarora, the surveyor John 
Lawson remarks: 


When you ask them whence their forefathers came, that first inhabited the country, 


5 R. G. Thwaites, ed. Jesuit Relations, Vol. LXV, pp. 106-107. 

® MS. Library of Congress. 

1° C, W. Alvord and Lee Bidgood, The First Explorations of the Trans-Allegheny Region by 
the Virginians, 1650-1674 (Cleveland, 1912), p. 142. 
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they will point to the westward, and say, where the sun sleeps our forefathers came 
thence." 


Finally may be mentioned the Catawba legend reproduced by Schoolcraft 
to the effect that that tribe had come from Canada, stopping a while in 
Kentucky on the way.” There is much exaggeration and distortion in this nar- 
rative but it points to a former residence of the Catawba nation toward the 
northwest. 

In brief, traditions among the western Siouans indicated a former home in 
the east toward the country of the eastern Siouans and in the case of some 
tribes, notably the Quapaw, residence on the Ohio, while traditions among the 
eastern Siouans pointed to a home toward the west in the direction of the west- 
ern Siouans. These traditions would not seem to vary then from what one 
might have expected. Let us now turn to historic data, and first to that bear- 
ing on the Virginia tribes. 

The Virginia Siouans make their initial appearance in history in the writ- 
ings of John Smith. He found two groups of Indians belonging in this category, 
the Monacan of James River above the falls and the Manahoac similarly situ- 
ated upon the upper Rappahannock. The location of the towns of each of 
these groups was studied intensively by the late D. I. Bushnell, Jr., but we 
need not concern ourselves particularly with the Manahoac. Of the Monacan 
towns the first encountered in ascending the James would be Mowhemcho or 
Mowhemencho which Bushnell locates “‘in the extreme eastern part of the 
present Powhatan County, between Bernards Creek on the east and Jones 
Creek on the west.” This was later known as Monacan town or “Manakin 
Town,” and in it were probably concentrated the survivors of the lower towns 
of the group. The next settlement above, Massinacack, Bushnell conjectures to 
have lain at the mouth of Mohawk Creek, and the third, Rassawek, regarded 
in Smith’s time as “the chiefe habitation” of the Monacan, he places at the 
junction of the James and Rivanna. Much farther inland were the Monahassa- 
nugh believed to have been located near the present Wingina in Nelson County 
and the Monasukapanough, conjecturally situated on the Rivanna above 
Charlottesville.“ 

As just noted, Mowhemcho appears later under the name of Monacan 
Town and may have housed remnants from the villages of Massinacack and 
Rassawek, though some of the inhabitants of all no doubt united with the re- 
maining divisions. At any rate Monacan Town had an independent exist- 


4 John Lawson, History of Carolina (Raleigh, 1860), p. 279. 

12H. R. Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, III, 293-296. 

13 —D. I. Bushnell, Jr., The Five Monacan Towns in Virginia, 1607 (Smithsonian Miscellaneous 
Collections, Vol. 82, No. 12); The Manahoac Tribes in Virginia, 1608 (Smithsonian Miscellaneous 
Collections, Vol. 94, No. 8). 

4 Bushnell, The Five Monacan Towns in Virginia, pp. 9, 10, 12, 13, 17, Figs. 1 & 2. 
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ence in approximately the same place as late as 1702." Monasukapanough has 
been identified, probably correctly, with the tribe later called Saponi. In 1670 
Lederer visited their settlement which he calls ‘‘Sapon, a village of the Nahys- 
sans,” at a site located by Mooney on Otter River, southwest of Lynchburg.” 
Still later they moved to an island in Roanoke River, near the present Clarks- 
ville, thence to the Yadkin River near the site of Salisbury, thence east to a 
point in Bertie County, North Carolina, and then to the settlement of Virginia 
Siouan tribes assembled by Gov. Spotswood at Fort Christanna near the 
present Gholsonviile, Virginia. After 1722, Mooney thinks about 1740, these 
tribes moved north, stayed for a time near Shamokin, Pennsylvania, and 
finally reached New York where they were adopted by the Cayuga Indians 
and so admitted into the Iroquois Confederation.” 

The Monahassanugh appear in later history in the shortened form of their 
name, Nahyssan, or by some related term. The next we hear of them is 
in the narrative of The Discovery of New Brittaine by Edward Blande and his com- 
panions. These explorers left Fort Henry (Petersburg) on August 27, 1650, and 
passed southward into the territory of the present State of North Carolina. 
They mention the “Nessoneicks” as a people on Blandina (Roanoke) River 
and refer to “the old fields of Manks Nessoneicks”’ twelve miles south-south- 
west of Fort Henry."* ‘““Manks” should probably read Tanks, since tanks means 
“little” in the Powhatan dialect and appears in the names of many tribes. In 
1654-56 we read that the Virginia colony was alarmed by the sudden appear- 
ance of 600-700 Indians near the falls of the James evidently intending to set- 
tle there. An expedition against them was organized consisting of about a 
hundred colonists and the same number of Powhatan Indians under their 
chief Totopotamoy and a bloody battle ensued in which the Powhatan chief 
and most of his men were killed and the whites forced to make a humiliating 
peace. These Indians, usually called Rechahecrians, were thought by Mooney 
to be Cherokee and by myself Yuchi, but Lederer calls them ‘“‘Mahocks and 
Nahyssans,” and this is evidently the proper identification since the ter- 
ritories of the Cherokee and Yuchi were several hundred miles away.’* It seems 
quite possible that this movement was occasioned by the Susquehanna Indians 
who, their great enemies the Iroquois being then at war with the Erie, were 
free to raid toward the south. Although Bushnell sought to identify them with 
the Massinacack, it is possible that the Mahock were the Manahoac driven 


6 Thid., p. 9. 
#6 Alvord and Bidgood, of. cit., p. 152; Mooney in Bull. 30, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
art. Saponi; Bull. 22, p. 30. 
17 Mooney, Bull. 22, pp. 37-53; Bull. 30, art. Saponi. See also Schaeffer’s discussion in The 
Tutelo Spirit Adoption Ceremony by Frank G. Speck and George Herzog (Harrisburg, 1942), p. xi. 
18 Alvord and Bidgood, op. cit., pp. 126, 130. 
1 E. D. Neill, Virginia Carolorum, p. 325; Bushnell, The Five Monacan Towns, p. 16; J. D. 
Burk, History of Virginia, Vol. II, pp. 104-107. 
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down from the Rappahannock while the Nahyssan here mentioned were one 
of the Monacan tribes. Instead, however, of being the people known to Smith 
as Monahassanugh, they may have been the Saponi who, like the Manahoac, 
were north of the James and thus more immediately exposed to inroads from 
the same quarter. At any rate, as we have seen, Lederer in 1670 came to 
*“‘Sapon, a village of the Nahyssans,”’ and we learn that its inhabitants “had 
been in continual hostility with the Christians for ten years before.’’ The 
chief of the Nahyssan did not live here but at a place not far distanct called 
Pintahae.”° 

The year following Thomas Batts and Robert Fallam, sent out by Abra- 
ham Wood, pursued a course west from the Appamattox town at Bermuda 
Hundred, but, better advised than Lederer’s party as to guides, they advanced 
more rapidly and came upon two Saponi, or “‘Sapiny”’ towns, an east and a 
west town, within a few hours march of each other. They left the second about 
eleven o’clock on the day following and ‘“‘that night came to the town of the 
Hanathaskies.’™ By these last the Nahyssan are evidently meant, but whether 
this or West Saponi was the Pintahae of Lederer it is impossible to say.” We 
might naturally suppose that it was Hanathaskie but the second Saponi town 
would best answer to the description of a town “‘not far distant’’ from the 
first. In that case we would have further confusion between the Nahyssan and 
the Saponi. When Horatio Hale rediscovered the Tutelo remnant in New York 
in 1870, he was told by them that their own proper name was Ye'sa® and he 
inferred that this was a shortened form of Nahyssan.* But whether Ye’sa" was 
the original term which these people all applied to themselves or whether it was 
first used by a single Virginia Siouan tribe and had afterwards been adopted 
by others, it seems clear that in the seventeenth century there was a Nahyssan 
tribe forming a distinct Siouan body. 

The Monacan, Nahyssan, Saponi, and Manahoac were not, however, all of 
the Siouan tribes in and near Virginia in the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Another, known as Occaneechi, lived on an island in Roanoke River near 
the site of Clarksville. Fearing attacks from the northern tribes they later 
moved southward but were brought back by Spotswood to his Fort Christanna 
town and afterward followed the fate of the Fort Christanna Indians. Their 
dialect seems to have varied somewhat from the speech of the other Virginian 
Siouans, they were great traders, and their language had become the basis for 
a trade jargon employed over a considerable area.”* 


20 Alvord and Bidgood, p. 152. 

*1 In B. Fernow’s version of this narrative the name Hanathaskies is spelled Flanakaskies, in- 
dicating some obscurity in the original writing (The Ohio Valley in Colonial Days, p. 221). 

# Alvord and Bidgood, p. 185. 

*3 Horatio Hale, The Tutelo Indians (Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
Vol. XX1), p. 11. 
* Mooney, Bull. 22, pp. 53-56. 
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Still another tribe lived in the mountains westward of all those hitherto 
mentioned. We hear of this first in the narrative of Batts and Fallam. While 
Lederer, in 1670, after leaving the Nahyssan, turned south, Batts and Fallam 
went on west in search of a people which they call ‘““Teteras,” ‘“Toteras,”’ or, in 
one place, ““Toras.”” From the Totera town they continued in the same direc- 
tion into the valley of a great river running northwest which students agree 
was New River. Here they came upon old fields which they were told had for- 
merly been occupied by the ‘““Mohetan”’ or ““Moketan”’ Indians, and on their 
return, they found at the Totera town a Mohetan Indian who informed them 
that his people had feared that the whites intended to fight them and had 
sent him to the Toteras to inquire as to their intentions. 

We gave him satisfaction to the contrary and, [telling him] that we came as friends, 
presented him with three or four shots of powder. He told us by our Interpreter, that 
we had [been] from the mountains half way to the place they now live at. That the 
next town beyond them lived upon plain level, from whence came abundance of salt. 
That he could inform us no further by reason that there were a great company of 
Indians that lived upon the great water.” 


We now have to inquire regarding the identity of these ““Mohetan’”’ In- 
dians and this is supplied to us in an unusually complete and fortunate manner 
in a letter written by Abraham Wood describing the journeys of his trader, 
James Needham, and a white companion, probably an indentured servant, 
Gabriel Arthur. These men traveled southwest from Virginia in the year 
1673. Needham was killed by an Occaneechi Indian near Yadkin River but 
Arthur kept on to a town belonging to the ‘““‘Tomahitons”’ situated on a west- 
ward flowing stream beyond the Appalachians. He reported various adventures 
during his association with these people which extended until June, 1674, 
but only one concerns us here. I quote: 

Now ye king [of the ““Tomahitons’’] must goe to give ye monetonsa visit which were 
his frends, mony signifying water and ton great in theire language. Gabriell must goe 
along with him. They gett forth with sixty men and travelled tenn days due north and 
then arived at ye monyton towne sittuated upon a very great river att which place ye 
tide ebbs and flowes. Gabriell swom in ye river severall times, being fresh water, this 
is a great towne and a great number of Indians belong unto it, and in ye same river Mr. 
Batt and Fallam were upon the head of it as you read in one of my first Journalls. 
This river runes north west and out of ye westerly side of it goeth another very great 
river about a days journey lower where the inhabitance are an inumarable company 
of Indians, as the monytons told my man which is twenty dayes journey from one end 
to ye other of ye inhabitance, and all these are at warr with the Tomahitans.”® 


If Arthur, or at least Wood who reports his adventures, is correct in identi- 
fying the river as that on the head of which Batts and Fallam had been, it can 


*6 Alvord and Bidgood, pp. 186-193. 
% Tbid., pp. 221-222. 
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only have been the Kanawha and so Alvord and Bidgood have indicated on 
their map. The other “very great river’ would, of course, be the Ohio. 

The most important single item in the above quotation, however, is the 
interpretation of the name “Monetons” or “Monytons.” The word mony 
signifying ‘‘water’’ is almost identical with the Dakota word which is usually 
spelled mini or mani, while the word “big” in Dakota is tanka, the first syllable 
being the significant stem. At this time the eastern Dakota may have been 
known to the Jesuit missionaries sufficiently for them to collect some words of 
the language, but to suppose that either Arthur or Wood had any knowledge 
of them or would have taken the pains to insert them in the narrative is sheer 
nonsense. Either, then, the Moneton were a Siouan tribe, or the Tomahitan 
Indians, through whom the name and interpretation might have come, were 
Siouans. It was, at any rate, a name applied to these people by the Siouan 
tribes to the east because it is evidently intended by Batts and Fallam in their 
forms ‘‘Mohetan”’ or ‘‘Moketan.”’ The only letter in these spellings which 
differentiates them seriously from Moneton is the second consonant and this 
is the one about which copyists seem to have been uncertain. In all probability 
the original manuscript contained an ‘‘n’’ with the first hump carried rather 
high. We know that Moneton is the correct original because Moneton has a 
definite meaning that can be checked. The words “‘in theire language’”’ would 
seem to imply that the name Moneton was used by the Moneton for them- 
selves. If it had come from the language of the Tomahitans who accompanied 
Arthur, we should have to suppose that the latter were Siouan Indians and 
postulate a Siouan tribe on the headwaters of the Tennessee. This assumption 
is negated, however, by its use among the Siouan tribes to the east of the Mone- 
ton. The only reasonable explanation is that Moneton was the name of the 
Moneton Indians in their own language which therefore was a Siouan dialect. 

Since Batts and Fallam came upon Moneton oldfields on New River, it is 
probable that the tribe had once lived above the site they were occupying dur- 
ing Arthur’s visit. A milpa economy like that of the inland tribes of Virginia 
would render periodic removal from one site to another imperative. 

There is now one more problem awaiting us in connection with the Virginia 
Siouans. Just above we noted that, after leaving the Hanathaskies or Nahyssans 
and before coming to New River and the “‘Mohetan”’ oldfields, Batts and Fal- 
lam visited the Totera or Tetera town, and that this is treated as entirely dis- 
tinct from the town or towns of the Nahyssans. Owing to the later use of the 
term Ye’sa® as above noted, Hale, Mooney, and, following them, Bushnell 
assumed that the Nahyssan, Monahassanugh, and Tutelo were all one people.”* 
The identity of the two first mentioned is self evident, but the narrative 
of Batts and Fallam make it apparent that the Totera or Tutelo were origi- 


*7 Hale, op. cit.; Mooney, Bull. 22, Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 31, and Bull. 30, 
art. Tutelo; Bushnell, Monacan Indians, op. cit., p. 13. 
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nally distinct. It is true that, after the references by Lederer, the name Nahys- 
san drops from sight, but I have pointed out that the Saponi by 1670 had 
settled near the Nahyssan, that Lederer called the Saponi town a town of 
the Nahyssan, that there seems to be some confusion between the two in the 
Batts and Fallam narrative. It is, therefore, quite probable that the Nahyssan 
combined with the Saponi and adopted their name. There is no such démon- 
strable confusion between the Tutelo and Nahyssan in early times. If the 
Tutelo were distinct from the Nahyssan in 1671,there is no proof that they were 
identical with them in 1608. In other words, there is no proof that the Tutelo 
tribe proper appears on Smith’s map any more than the Moneton or Occa- 
neechi. Presumably in 1608 they were about where Batts and Fallam found 
them in 1671, and that they did not move west between 1608 and 1671. 

The above conclusion has a very distinct bearing on the interpretation to 
be placed upon the association of the name of this tribe with the Big Sandy 
River. Griffin has discovered that the Earl of Bellomont did not state (in 
1699), as I had supposed, that the Big Sandy was called the River of the Tutelo 
(““Totteroy”’) and he was under the impression that it appears in this asso- 
ciation first on the Evans Map of 1755.?* However, it is entered on the d’An- 
ville map of 1746 with the spelling “Tatteroy,” and investigation might carry 
it still farther back. The relevant fact, however, is not the date when the 
association took place but the fact that it did because we know that by 1671 
the tribe was a hundred miles to the east of the river in question. If it had been 
found there in 1699, a considerable westward movemement would have been 
indicated. I cited the association as additional evidence of a western position 
of the Tutelo tribe proper and because it is in the direction of the western 
Siouan tribes and to the ordinary comprehension has some significance from 
that fact. 

There is, indeed, a possibility that the river was so called because along it 
lay an important trail to the country of the Tutelo, but it is just as possible 
that the Tutelo did live, or at least camp, upon it at an earlier period. There are 
a few cases of rivers named for tribes to which they constituted the approach 
although the tribe did not actually live upon them, but the Ottawa is the only 
one that occurs to me at the moment. The Mohawk lived upon Mohawk 
River, the Susquehanna upon Susquehanna River, the Miami upon the Big 
and Little Miami and the Maumee, the Foxes upon the Fox, the Kansa upon 
the Kansas, the Osages upon the Osage, and the Arkansas or Quapaw upon 
the Arkansas. Mooney at one time suggested that the Choctawhatchee River 
of Florida was so named because when eastern Indians reached it they might 
begin to expect to meet Choctaw, but it turned out that it was the home of a 
small tribe whose name is often spelled like that of the more famous nation. 


28 AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (N.S.), Vol. 44, No. 2, pp. 275-277. 
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In the present case it is at least significant that the point nearest the Big 
Sandy that the Tutelo are known to have occupied is their earliest historic seat. 

In 1674 according to the Arthur narrative, the Tutelo (“‘Totero’’) were 
still “under ye foot of ye mountains.’”*® Later they are said to have moved to 
an island in Roanoke River near the Occaneechi and Saponi, from there to the 
headwaters of the Yadkin, then to a town in Bertie County, North Carolina oc- 
cupied also by the Saponi, and from there to Fort Christanna which they left 
about 1740, removing to Pennsylvania and finally to the Iroquois country.*° 
From this it is evident that the point nearest the Big Sandy occupied by them 
during these movements was the first, that the only other time when they came 
anywhere near was for a few years at the end of the seventeenth century and 
that by 1746 when their name appears on the d’Anville map in connection with 
the Big Sandy they had left the entire region. 


We now turn to a study of western Siouan movements. I have already 
quoted traditions collected from these tribes as far back as 1687 indicating 
that they believed they had formerly lived east of the Mississippi and giving 
the Ohio River as an earlier home of the Quapaw and at least a part of the 
Osage. This general belief regarding the presence of Siouan tribes there is sup- 
ported by a study of the two isolated southern tribes, the Ofo and Biloxi, 
mentioned at the beginning of this paper. The name of the first of these usually 
appears in French narratives in the form Offagoula or some variant of it, and 
this would mean ‘‘Dog People”’ in the Choctaw or Chickasaw language. It is a 
question whether Ofo is a contraction of this or whether Offagoula is a pun on 
the native name Ofo. It first appears in the Sieur d’Iberville’s report of his 
expedition up the Mississippi in 1699 when the tribe was living on Yazoo 
River with the Tunica, Taposa, Ibitoupa, Chakchiuma, and apparently part 
of the Tiou. Later writers always add the names of the Yazoo and Koroa. On 
the outbreak of the Natchez War this tribe and the Tunica allied themselves 
with the French and the two continued together until both settled near Marks- 
ville where in 1908 I had the good fortune to meet the last speaker of the Ofo 
tongue and collect all that now remains of it. When this informant, Rosa 
Pierrette, died about 1915, the language died with her.* 

It is evident that the Ofo were xnown to their neighbors as Dog People, 
whether erroneously or not, for Du Pratz so calls them * and we have the name 
also in a Siouan form, recorded by Henri de Tonti in a short ‘“‘account of the 
route from the Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico.” In this he informs us that 


29 Alvord and Bidgood, of. cit., p. 224. 
3° Mooney, Bull. 22, pp. 37-53; Bull. 30, art. Tutelo; and see Note 17. 
31 J. O. Dorsey, and J. R. Swanton, A Dictionary of the Biloxi and Ofo Languages, Bull. 47, 
B.A.E., pp. 10-12. 
* Le Page Du Pratz, Histoire de la Louisiane, Vol. II (1758), p. 226. 
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“the Ionica (Tunica), Yazou, Coroa and Chonque are, one with the other, 
about ten leagues from the Mississippi, on the river of the Yazou.’’* Remem- 
bering that shonka, or some form of it, is the common Siouan word for “dog,” 
that French ch is our sh and that the name Offagoula does not appear in this 
list, the inference is evident. The name also appears in the form “‘Chongue”’ 
in Coxe’s ‘‘Carolana” applied to a river and nation on the east side of the 
Mississippi ten leagues above the Michigamea.™ 

During my visit to the Indians at Marksville where the Ofo survivor was 
living I was told by the Tunica chief that his people called the Ofo Indians 
Ushpi. Various forms of this word appear alongside of Offagoula in three of the 
early narratives and without such an association in one. These are “Ouispe,”’ 
“Oussipés,”’“Onspée,”” and “Ounspik.’** The last is probably a misprint for 
Ounspie and it is of particular interest because it is in Gravier’s narrative of 
his visit to Father Davion, then in charge of the Tunica mission, whose in- 
formation regarding the languages spoken there should have been of the best. 
Of the others Iberville obtained his information from Indians and did not 
visit Yazoo River at this time, Pénicaut was not likely to be over-critical in col- 
lecting information, and La Harpe’s visit was brief. Now, this word has in- 
terest for us since there are strong circumstantial reasons for the belief that it 
is the attenuated form of a tribal name appearing in early records as Mon- 
sopelea, Mosopelea, Monsouperia, and variants of these. On the Franquelin 
map of 1684 the legend occurs “Mosapelea, 8 vil. detruits” and, commenting 
on this, Hanna says: 


The territory in which these villages are placed is undoubtedly intended for that of 
the Muskingum, Scioto, and Miami valleys. . .. Mosapelea was therefore the name 
applied by the Indians to this district at and before the time when the Shawnees who 
lived near there first became known to La Salle and to recorded history. Much of this 
knowledge of the Ohio Valley was in all probability obtained by La Salle from these 
Shawnees from the Cumberland Valley who joined him at Fort St. Louis in 1683; and 
at the same time when they gave him the information about the Cumberland and Ten- 
nessee valleys of which more or less is embodied in Franquelin’s map.* 


La Salle’s knowledge of the region goes back to an earlier period however, 
as is shown by a letter dated August 22, 1681 (or 1682) and addressed to the 
Abbe Bernou.*’ In this he speaks of the ‘“Mosopelea”’ as one of those nations 
recently overthrown by the Iroquois, and in order to be “overthrown”’ it was 
necessary that they should have been within reach of their conquerors. The 


% Henri Tonti, in French, Historical Collections, Louisiana (1846), p. 82. 

* Daniel Coxe, Carolana, p. 12, 1741, and map. 

35 Dorsey and Swanton, of. cit.; Margry, Déc., IV, p. 180; V, p. 401; Shea, Early Voyages 
on the Mississippi (1861), p. 133; La Harpe, Journal of History (1831), pp. 310-311. 

% Chas. A. Hanna, The Wilderness Trail (1911, Vol. II), p. 95. 

37 Tbid., p. 97. 
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other identifiable tribes mentioned in this connection are the Shawnee, Sus- 
quehanna, Black Minqua of Allegheny River, and Huron, all east of the 
Mississippi and in the immediate neighborhood of the Iroquois. On the Fran- 
quelin map above cited Ohio River is called “Ohio, als. Mosopelea-cipi, als. 
Olighin,’’ and there is evidence that the name Mosopelea-cipi in an attenuated 
form was applied to it long afterward. Thus, Hanna notes that “‘according to 
Robert Vaugondy’s French map, and John Mitchell’s English map of the 
same year, this river was called the “Ohio, or Splawcipiki,’’ and the second 
term contains all of the consonants of the name Mosopelea except the first and 
in their proper order, cipi being the Algonquian term for “river” and ki a 
suffix. Another synonym given by Hanna is “‘Speleaweethepee.” In his map 
of 1755 Lewis Evans gives the Shawnee name of the Ohio as Palawa-Thepiki, 
the Rev. David Jones states that the Shawnee called it ““Pellewaa Theepee, i.e., 
Turkey River.’’* 

The meaning of the word Mosopelea is unknown but it looks Algonquian 
and may contain the word for turkey. Whether that is the case or not, the im- 
mediate derivation of the river name is more likely to have been from the 
Mosopelea tribe since there was no particular reason for calling the Ohio 
Turkey River, more, that is, than any other river in the region. Nor would that 
explain the initial sibilant in two of the forms above given. 

Before the date of Franquelin’s map and, indeed, before the voyage of 
Marquette the Mosopelea had been driven as far west as the Mississippi be- 
cause Marquette and Joliet reported them there in 1673. Some distance below 
the mouth of the Ohio these explorers came upon a band of Indians which may 
have belonged to the tribe. 


We were compelled to erect a sort of cabin on the water with our sails as a protec- 
tion against the mosquitoes and the rays of the sun. While drifting down with the 
current, in this condition, we perceived on land some savages, armed with guns, who 
awaited us. I at once offered them my plumed calumet, while our Frenchmen prepared 
for defence, but delayed firing, that the savages might be the first to discharge their 
guns. I spoke to them in Huron, but they answered me by a word which seemed to me 
a declaration of war against us. However, they were frightened as we were; and what 
we took for a signal for battle was an invitation that they gave us to draw near, that 
they might give us food. We therefore landed and entered their cabins, where they 
offered us meat from wild cattle and bear’s grease, with white plums, which are very 
good. They have guns, hatchets, hoes, knives, beads, and flasks of double glass, in 
which they put their powder. They wear their hair long, and tattoo their bodies, after 
the Hiroquois fashion. The women wear head-dresses and garments like those of the 
Huron women. They assured us that we were no more than ten days’ journey from 
the sea; that they bought cloth and all other goods from the Europeans who lived to 
the East; that those Europeans had rosaries and pictures; that they played upon 
instruments; that some of them looked like me, and had been received by these savages 


Ibid., p. 98. 
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kindly. Nevertheless, I saw none who seemed to have received instruction in the faith; 
I gave them as much as I could, with some medals.* 


Steck, our leading authority on the Joliet-Marquette expedition, has the 
following comments regarding the identity of this tribe: 

It was probably Aganatchi, as markedon Joliet’s map. Instead of Aganatchi, the 
Marquette map has Monsoupelea, doubtless the village of Mounsouperia that Joliet’s 
map marks considerably below the Arkansas, but on the west side of the Mississippi 
[near the Taensa perhaps]. From this it would seem that Monsoupelea or Mounsouperia 
were not visited, but only heard of; and that the village visited below the mouth of the 
Ohio was Aganatchi, the one indicated by Joliet.*° 


Thevenot (1681) appears to have compromised by putting both names 
at this place. While Marquette gives the impression that he was dealing with 
an Iroquoian group, that is not a necessary supposition. His first attempts 
to communicate with them were unsuccessful, all the information he obtained 
could have been secured by signs, and the Huron and Iroquois resemblances 
had no necessary connection with their language. Conceivably, since they had 
been in contact with the Iroquois, individuals among them were acquainted 
with an Iroquois dialect. Be that as it may there is no further evidence of any 
Iroquoian band on the lower course of the Mississippi. From the fact that they 
had guns and other European articles and indicated that they had obtained 
these things from Europeans living toward the east who had “rosaries,”’ I 
think there is little doubt that they had come from the Ohio and had been 
sharers in that trade with St. Augustine which was early established by the 
Shawnee and Kaskinampo. The Aganahali and Mosopelea were alike in the 
possession of firearms and both had probably come by them in the same way. 

The first definite meeting between French and Mosopelea took place in 

1682 when La Salle was on his way up the Mississippi after his successful de- 
scent to the Gulf of Mexico. On the day after he and his companions reached 
the friendly Taensa living on Lake St. Joseph in the northeastern part of the 
present State of Louisiana, 
a chief of the Mosopelleas, who, after the overthrow of his village, had begged the chief 
of the Taensas to live with him, and there dwelt, with five cabins, went to see M. de la 
Salle: and having said he was a Mosopellea, M. de la Salle gave him back a slave of his 
own tribe, and also gave him a pistol.” 


This is about all we know of the Mosopelea under that name, but in the 
text and on the map of Daniel Coxe under a slightly different name appears a 
tribe which had a similar history and is believed to have been the same tribe. 
Coxe says: 


39 R. G. Thwaites, The Jesuit Relations, Vol. 59, pp. 146-149; J. G. Shea, Discovery and Ex- 
ploration of the Mississippi River, pp. 43-44. 
“© Francis Borgia Steck, The Joliet-Marquelte Expedition, p. 160 and maps 29-33. 
| Déc. Margry, Vol. 1, p. 610. 
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Ten leagues above [the Arkansas] is a small river named Cappa, and upon it a people 
of the same name and another called Ouesperies who fled to avoid the persecution of 
the Irocois, from a river which still bears their name, to be mentioned hereafter.” 


The River of the Ouesperies or ‘‘Ouespere”’ is the Cumberland. The resem- 
blance of Ouesperie to the ‘‘r’’ form of the name Mosopelea, Mosoperea, the fact 
that like the Mosopelea they had been driven from their old homes by the 
Irequois and our utter inability to identify them with any other people before 
or after this time lead me to believe that the two tribes were identical. We 
have no other evidence that the Mosopelea stopped among the Quapaw on 
their way south but they may well have done so. On the other hand, there is 
additional data suggesting that they may have lived for a time on Cumberland 
River. 

The possibility has already been considered that the name Pellewaa Thee- 
pee, applied by the Shawnee to Ohio River, contained a contraction of the 
name Mosopelea. It is at least an interesting fact that the same name was given 
also to a southern branch of the Ohio. Quoting Hanna again, this time from 
a footnote on page 98 of volume 2: 


James Logan wrote of the Cumberland or the Tennessee River in 1718: ““Among 
divers other large streams, it (the Ohio River) receives the River Peresipi on the south 
side, not far from the mouth of Wabasha, which said River of Peresipi is said to rise 
in the mountains of Virginia and Carolina.’ 


On a prominent northern branch of the Tennessee on the Bull map of 1738 
occurs this legend, ‘‘a large branch falling from behind Virgenia called Pelesipi 
by the Savannas.’’ The name is repeated on a number of other maps such as 
the Le Roque map of 1742 and the Barnwell map of 1744. From the fact that 
it is represented by Bull and his imitators as a branch of the Tennessee 
it is not surprising that some cartographers identified it with the Clinch. 
Logan’s testimony, however, excludes the Clinch and the testimony of the 
later cartographers excludes the Tennessee. 

Since the Mosopelea were encountered by La Salle in the Taensa villages 
in 1682, it is evident that they could not have reached the Yazoo, supposing 
them to be the Ofo, until later. It is, therefore, significant that in the narrative 
of the expedition they are not enumerated among the Yazoo River tribes. In 
the detailed narrative of the descent of the river contained in the Proces 
Verbal we read: 

On the 19th (of March) we passed the villages of Tourika (Tunica), Jason (Yazoo) 
and Kouera (Koroa); but as they did not border on the [Mississippi] river, and were 
hostile to the Arkansas and Taensas, we did not stop there.“ 


* French, Historical Collections of Louisiana (1850), p. 228 and map. 
4 Hanna, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 98. 
* Cox, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 164. 
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As has been pointed out already, the name of the tribe does appear in the 
form “‘Chonque”’ in Tonti’s Account of the route from Illinois, by the river Mis- 
sissippi, to the Gulf of Mexico, but this, although undated, was evidently pre- 
pared after the death of La Salle and therefore after Tonti’s second expedition 
to the mouth of the Mississippi in 1686. The Mosopelea may well have moved 
over to the Yazoo between 1682 and 1686. 

In brief, we know of a tribe called Mosopelea or Mosoperea which lived 
somewhere near the Iroquois at an early period, in a region located by the 
cartographer Franquelin in the southern parts of the present states of Ohio 
and Indiana, we know that by 1673 they were on the Mississippi below the 
mouth of the Ohio, and that in 1682 five cabins of these people had sought ref- 
uge with the Taensa on Lake St. Joseph, Louisiana. 

Apart from the linguistic argument, the only grounds for identifying the 
Mosopelea (or the Mosopelea and Ouisperie) with the Ofo are the fact that the 
latter were known by a name which might well have been an abbreviated form 
of Mosopelea, and the seeming nonappearance of the latter on Yazoo River 
until after 1682. By themselves these by no means prove that the two (or 
three) tribes were identical and so much is not claimed. The decisive argument 
is the possession by the Ofo of a Siouan dialect and the still more significant 
fact that, as Dr. Voegelin has demonstrated, there was an intimate dialectic 
relationship between their language and that of the Siouans of Virginia.” 

A third dialect placed in this group by Voegelin is Biloxi, spoken by a tribe 
discovered by the founders of the French colony of Louisiana in 1699 on Pas- 
cagoula River and the neighboring coast of the Gulf of Mexico. A town site 
entered on the map of the Baron de Crenay in 1733 on Alabama River at the 
mouth of Bear Creek, in the present Wilcox County, Alabama, may mark a 
point occupied by them during their southward movement but that is nearly 
all of the evidence for such a movement we have apart from the language.” 

In the cases of both the Ofo and Biloxi, however, the linguistic argument 
is decisive by itself regardless of all historical data. Belonging to the dialectic 
group of the Tutelo, the Ofo and Biloxi must once have been in contact with 
the Tutelo. As they were isolated tribes while the Tutelo were part of a large 
linguistic group, the burden of proof is on anyone attempting to argue that the 
Tutelo had moved north rather than the Ofo and Biloxi south. This is an argu- 
ment from geographical position better than that which has brought practi- 
cally all American ethnologists to the view that the Apache and Navaho mi- 
grated from the neighborhood of the northwestern Athapascan rather than 


* C. F. Voegelin, Internal Relationships of Siouan Languages (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
Vol. 43, No. 2, 1941), pp. 246-249; see also his Ofo-Biloxi Sound Corres pondences (Proceedings of 
the Indiana Academy of Science, Vol. 48), pp. 23-26. 
© J. R. Swanton, Bulletin 73, Bureau of American Ethnology, PI. 5. 
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the reverse. In the case of one of these southern Siouan tribes, however, we 
may add historical evidence such as is denied to Athapascan students. 

The above discussion has developed the following facts regarding the for- 
mer movements of Siouan tribes: 

1. Their geographical positions in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
compel acceptance of former contact which must have been brought to an end 
through the migration or the extinction of certain tribes; 

2. The traditions of eastern Siouan tribes were to the effect that they had 
entered their country from the northwest, and the traditions of the western 
Siouan tribes indicated a home land to the east and connected them persist- 
ently with the Ohio River; 

3. A Siouan tribe called Moneton lived on the New and Kanawha Rivers 
in 1671-74 and therefore were within the Ohio drainage area; 

4. There is no proof that the original Tutelo tribe was identical with the 
Monahassanugh of Smith and the Nahyssan of later writers or that they 
lived as far east as that tribe until the late date when they settled near the 
junction of the Staunton and Dan; 

5. The name of the Tutelo was connected persistently with Big Sandy 
River though the Big Sandy was not the natural approach to the earliest 
known home of the tribe from the west; 

6. In 1699 two tribes living in the deep south—the Biloxi of Pascagoula 
River and the Ofo or Offagoula of Yazoo River—spoke languages related most 
closely to the language of the Virginia Siouans; 

7. These points taken together, but particularly No. 6, and the history of 
the tribes in question make it highly probable that the Ofo were identical with 
the Mosopelea, Mosoperia, or Mosouperea of early French writers and the 
Ouesperie of Coxe and that they had formerly lived on the Ohio and Cumber- 
land Rivers. 

Unless Siouan tribes by-passed the Ohio in a rather inconvenient manner 
and unless the traditions of some of these tribes, going as far back as 1687, 
are to be ignored in toto, Siouan tribes once lived along that river. 

That being necessarily premised, the evidence that such tribes were in oc- 
cupancy at a relatively recent date gathers force, and such evidence is exceed- 
ingly strong. 

One final point is to be noted. The above evidence plus the scanty tokens 
of white contact at the Madisonville village site in southern Ohio and the Jo- 
cation of the site itself led me to suggest some years ago that it had been oc- 
cupied by the Mosopelea-Ofo but I have never claimed that there was complete 
proof of the fact. That is a separate question which must be answered separately 
and if at all probably through archeological investigations. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
WasHIncTON, D. C. 
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HISTORIC CHANGE AND SOCIAL CHARACTER:! 
A STUDY OF THE TETON DAKOTA. By ESTHER S. GOLDFRANK 


O UNDERSTAND the changes that have occurred in the Teton social 

character over the last century and a quarter, it is necessary to examine 
the structure of the society at different periods of time. But it is equally neces- 
sary to consider the effects of external presssures upon a basically unchanged 
social structure. Certain correlations between historic periods and structural 
change in Teton society have been stressed by anthropologists. The great revo- 
lution that occurred when the buffalo period came to an end and the Teton 
were finally settled on their reserves has been frequently noted. The great 
change in Teton social character has been noted also,? but the juxtaposition 
of the two large periods (buffalo days versus reserve), although fundamental 
in any cultural study, has not resulted in an entirely satisfactory explanation 
of the changes that took place. Rather it has obscured certain modifications 
within each period which affected the dynamics of the society, disturbed the 
inner balance between such factors as cooperation and competition, altered the 
social configuration and, in turn, the social character. 

Within the period of hunting and raiding, antagonistic social trends have 
often been remarked:* subjection to the common will in such matters as the 
buffalo hunt and an obligation to contribute to the tribal welfare on the one 
hand,—the nominal role of the chief, the freedom of individual movement, 
the importance of personal achievement and personal recognition on the other. 
These contradictory aims in the society were high-lighted by continual differ- 
entiations between rich and poor, by the selectivity exercised by societies over 
their memberships, by the undeniable jealousies, and at times, by violence 


1 The following definition of social character, which has been accepted in this study is taken 
from Erich Fromm’s Escape from Freedom (Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., N. Y., 1941), p. 277: “The 
social character comprises only a selection of traits, the essential nucleus of the character structure 
of most of the members of the group which has developed as the result of basic experience and 
mode of life common to that group.’’ He adds, “‘Different societies or classes within a society have 
a specific social character, and on its basis different ideas develop and become powerful” p. 279. 
Anthropologists, such as Linton, Dollard, Powdermaker, etc. have also pointed this out, but the 
Teton material available, especially for the early times, makes it possible to deal here only with 
the social character of the group as a whole in its historical setting. Cf. also Ruth Benedict, 
Patterns of Culture (Houghton Mifflin Co., N. Y., 1934), for emphasis on variation in social char- 
acter between different tribal complexes. 

2H. Scudder Mekeel, The Economy of a Modern Teton Dakota Community (Yale University 
Publications in Anthropology, No. 6, Yale University Press, 1936). Also Erik Homburger Erikson, 
Observations on Sioux Education (Journal of Psychology, Vol. 7, 1939), pp. 101-156. 

’ Among others, Margaret Mead, Competition and Cooperation Among Primitive Peoples 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y. 1937), p. 472. Cf. also Jeanette Mirsky in the same volume: The 
Dakota, pp. 382-427. 
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within the tribe. They were dramatically expressed by the public boasting that 
frequently accompanied the ceremonial gift-giving.‘ 

Today the Teton Dakota, something over 14,000 individuals, live upon a 
number of reserves in North and South Dakota. Their old hunting life is over. 
The buffalo disappeared more than sixty years ago, and since that time the 
U. S. Government has never relaxed its efforts to get these Indians to cultivate 
the soil.5 Yet in this region, “even white people come to farm and go away dis- 
couraged.’”® Frost, drought, and hail are poor allies in the fight for crops. In 
1932, the average family income was $152.80.’ For the rest the Teton depend 
on government rations. 

This minimal economy, though ironically secure, gives little reward to in- 
itiative. Extreme poverty gives little opportunity for conspicuous spending. 
Ambition is considered a threat to the community, and every effort is made 
to “keep a man to the level of his fellows.’’* The old prestige patterns depend- 
ing as they did on the hunt and on war cannot be revived; they cannot even be 
adapted in this unsatisfactory setting. But those attitudes that stressed tribal 
solidarity and tribal equality may still function. Remembrance of the past, 
eclectic though it is, sanctions the inertia of the present. 

The methods used in this paper may not satisfy the perfectionist, be he 
historian or psychologist. The inadequacy of the material makes the presen- 
tation suggestive rather than conclusive. No case histories were collected, no 
anthropological studies were made in the earlier time; government reports and 
travelers’ chronicles are illuminating but fragmentary. More reliable data are 
available for the late buffalo period,—some contemporary, some gathered 
from informants within the last sixty years. But in spite of the limitations of 
the sources, certain trends are discernible. Behavior, institutional emphasis, 
comments of observers and informants, all serve to indicate changes in Teton 
society and social character during this period. 


In-group violence is a useful criterion for evaluating tensions. Aggressions 
may be classified as of two kinds: those against the out-group,—and those 
against the in-group. The latter can, of course, be stretched beyond the im- 
mediate family to include the extended lineage, the band, the tribe, and so on; 
and the former would then be reduced accordingly. The following analysis is 
directed particularly toward the incidence of violence within an in-group 


* This raising of prestige by stripping of wealth must be seen, not in terms of our attitude to- 
ward property accumulation, but as a means of building power at no great risk, and one well- 
adapted to the nomadic life of the Teton and their dependence on raiding rather than herding. 

5 Within the last years a herding program has been introduced that is meeting with some 
success. 

® Mekeel, Teton Dakota Economy, p. 7. 

7 Op. cit., p. 9. 

8 E.H. Erikson, Sioux Education, quoting Mekeel’s unpublished doctor’s dissertation, p. 117. 
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that which comprises the seven sub-tribes of the Teton division of the Dakota 
“nation.”’ Contact between these sub-tribes was frequent; at times several of 
on a them were represented in the same band, and during the observance of the sun- 
ver. | dance, the great summer ceremonial, hundreds of lodges of Oglala, Minnecon- 
the jou, San Arcs, Two Kettles, Blackfeet, Brulé and Uncpapa, Tetons all, joined 
vate the camp circle for upwards of four weeks. 
dis- | The Teton were one of the Seven Ceuncil Fires of the Dakota confeder- 
3. In ' ation. Writing of them in 1850, Alexander Ramsay states, “All of them act 
end without any apparent central authority or federal head; their only bond of 
j union seemingly a common origin, language, customs and country with a per- 
o in- petual tacit alliance for offense and defense against all other nations.”’® This 
ling. | tacit alliance was certainly less explicit at an earlier time. In 1775, in the Battle 
nade of Pt. Prescott, the Eastern Dakota allied with the Cree fought against the 
end- Western Dakota. An Oglala winter count reads, “1768, white or clear speakers/ 
sn be they fight against each other,’ and the explanation followed that there was 
ribal war between “those who understand each other,” (i.e. between two Dakota 
past, groups). However, it is more than possible that even then some inhibitions to 
civil war existed. The same count for 1767 reads, “Both sides/in company 
»e he with/they go off.’’"" And the informant interprets that because the Sioux” 
esen- had been living peaceably, some with the Pawnee, and some with the Crow, 
d, no they forced peace upon these two tribes when war broke out between them. 
sand | Nevertheless, the first two statements clearly indicate that neither the bonds 
aare | of “confederacy,” nor known relationship was always a bar to intra-tribal war- 
hered fare. Alexander Ramsay’s statement reflects an attitude that was beginning to 
ms of find expression in his time, and that colored Teton behavior for the next 
hasis, | thirty years. 
Teton | The Teton winter counts sometimes recorded in pictures events of general 
importance, but more often they mirrored the personal interest and the per- 
; sonal experience of the men who kept them," an interest and experience that 
— varied considerably because of their nomadic life and the instability of their 
those bands. Too few of these counts are available for a proper statistical study, but 
edad they are not without value, for they indicate in a general way Teton attitudes 
are and behavior at different periods of time. The table that follows notes the in- 
= cidence of in-group violence in five Teton winter counts.“ 
group 
® U.S. Report, Dept. of Indian Affairs, 1849-1850. 
ude to- 10 Martha Warren Beckwith, Mythology of the Oglala Dakota (Journal of American Folk-lore, 
ae well- Vol. 43, No. 170), p. 351. 
ing. Loc. cit. 
h some 12 Frequently used interchangeably for Dakota. Refers more particularly to a linguistic stock. 


18 Varick Mallery, Pictographs of the North American Indians (Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, 1882-83, Vol. IV, p. 95. 

4 Count I, collected by Beckwith from Ben Kindle, an Oglala Sioux, Mythology of the Oglala 

p. 117. Dakota, p. 339 ff. 
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I | II 
Ben Kindle American Horse 
1764 man killed 
1766 man killed 
1768 civil war 
1769 man killed 
1776 many horses killed 


because of jealousy 
man killed 
man killed in 
hunting quarrel 


1804 man killed in 
hunting quarrel 


1824 sorcery killing | woman killed, 


| 
| sorcery killing 


1829 Striped-Face kills 
son-in-law 
1832 | killing of horses 


1841 horses killed 
with killings among 
Oglala 

1846 

1847 man stabbed 

1854 man killed 


1855 man and wife killed 


1880 Spotted Testicles | 
killed 

1881 Spotted-Tail 
killed 

1884 White Buffalo 

killed his wife 


Ill 


Cloud Shield The Flame 


IV 


The Swan 


| serious drunken braw] | 


sorcery killing, 


a different 
victim 


same as IT 


man killed 


| 20 


| 
horses | same asI\ 


killed 


70 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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In most cases, in-group violence was specifically noted; in some few, classi- 
fication depended on the general statement or information from another 
source 

Count I, collected by Beckwith, and Counts II and III by Corbusier, all 
from Oglala, show some little argeement in detail, but more particularly it is 
these three counts that record the rather frequent incidence of in-group vi- 
olence. Count IV from a Two Kettle living with the San Arcs and Count V from 
a Minneconjou, collected by Mallery, list only one instance of in-group violence, 
the destruction of horses because of spite in 1824. 

In the Oglala counts the following types of in-group violence are recorded: 
Civil War, I, 1768; Killing of an unfaithful woman, I, 1884; Killing in hunting 
quarrel, I, 1787, 1804; Death by sorcery (different victims), I, II, III, 1824 
Killing of a son-in-law, II, 1829; Killing in a general brawl, II, III, 1841; Kill- 
ing of a man and wife, II, 1855; Killing for political jealousy, I, 1881; Killing 
unspecified, I, 1764, 1766, 1769,1778, 1854, 1880; III, 1846; Stabbing, I, 1847; 
Destruction of horses, I, 1841, II, 1776, 1832. 

Too much dependence need not be put upon these counts. The writings of 
such men as George Catlin, Francis Parkman, Jr., and Dr. Stephen Riggs all 
make it eminently clear that in-group violence was no uncommon occurrence 
before 1850. Catlin writes of his visit to the Sioux on the Teton River in 1832, 
“After I had painted these and many more... I painted the portrait of the 
celebrated warrior of the Sioux by the name of Mah-to-chee-ga (the little bear) 
who was unfortunately slain in a few moments after the picture was done, by 
one of his own tribe . . . The man who slew this noble warrior was a trouble- 
some fellow of the same tribe, by the name of Shon-ka (the dog). A “‘hue and 
cry” has been on his track for several months .. . a few weeks or months will 
decide how many are to fall victims to the vengeance of the relatives of this 
murdered brave.’ And he adds, “‘After I arrived safe in St. Louis the news 
reached there that the Dog had been overtaken and killed and a brother of his 
also, and the affair was thus settled.’ 

Parkman writes in 1846 of an Oglala chief, Mahto-Tatonka: ‘‘The conse- 


Count II, American Horse, and Count III, Cloud Shield, both Oglala, collected by Corbusier, 
published in Pictographs of North American Indians (Bureau of American Ethnology, 1882-83, 
Vol. IV), p. 127 ff. 

Count IV, The Flame, a Two Kettle living with the San Arcs, and Count V, The Swan, a 
Minneconjou chief, both collected by Mallery, and published in the 4th Annual Report of the U. S. 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 1882-83, p. 89 ff. 

Count I was collected in 1926; the others in the early ’70’s. This accounts for the fact that 
only in Count I is in-group violence recorded for the ’80’s. Corroborative evidence, however, can be 
found in the government reports. 

48 George Catlin, I/lustrations of the Manners, Customs and Conditions of the North American 
Indians (London, 1851 (Eighth Edition), Vol. 11), p. 2 ff. 

6 Thid., footnote, p. 3. 
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quences of thwarting his imperious will were too formidable to be encountered. 
Woe to those who incurred his displeasure. He would strike them or stab them 
on the spot; and this act, which, if attempted by any other chief, would instantly 
have cost him his life, the awe inspired by his name enabled him to repeat 
again and again with impunity.”’” 
; Other patterns of in-group hostility are clearly indicated in such accounts 
as that given by Dr. Stephen Riggs when he visited the Sioux of the Missouri 
River in 1840 in the hope of extending his missionary activities westward. He 
writes, ““When we were encamped at Chanopa, the old residence of Thunder- 
face [his guide] and his band, we heard that one of his younger brothers medi- 
tated evil against us. He is a most malignant man and has for a long time been 
jealous of his elder brother . . . A messenger came to our camp and told us that 
Kainkaupi, the younger brother, had declared he would break our cart, kill our 
horses besides doing mischief to his brother and others in the party. He had 
some difference with Mr. Renville in trade and now his old jealousy of his 
brother was renewed by knowing we were going under his convoy. This news 
produced no little anxiety in our camp. They all professed that Kainkaupi 
would do as he had said.’ 

Whatever may have been the emphasis on personal cooperation or tribal 
solidarity, historical evidence leaves little doubt that great rivalries existed 
between individuals and that in-group violence frequently occurred in Teton 
society during the first half of the nineteenth century. It may be urged that 
this last was caused by the increasing use of liquor. But anthropologists 
have found that excessive drinking does not necessarily result in violence.'® 
It merely reenforces the pattern of social behavior. Among the Teton it fanned 
“old jealousies and rivalries and smothered feuds that exist in an Indian village 

. into furious quarrels.”*° Two other factors, the introduction of the horse 
and the expanding fur trade were probably more responsible for the disruptive 
trends and tensions in the society. 

The horse revolutionized the life of the Indians of the Plains; it affected 
both hunting and warfare; it created a surplus economy. Among the many 
changes that occured, says Mishkin, “‘stands the most essential fact, that to 
previously impoverished nomads real wealth had been given in the shape of 


17 Francis Parkman, Jr., The California and Oregon Trail (New York), p. 128. For other ex- 
amples of in-group violence see pp. 114, 129, 206, 208. 

18 Doane Robinson, quoting Stephen Riggs, in A History of the Dakota or Sioux Indians (South 
Dakota Historical Collections, 1904), p. 196. 

#9 Ruth Bunzel, The Role of Alcohol in Two Central American Countries (Psychiatry, August, 
1940). Dr. Bunzel shows that in Chamula, Mexico, excessive drinking, which is an integral part of 
the non-violent culture pattern, only results in peaceful slumber. For similar findings see Robert 
M. Zingg, The Genuine and Spurious Values of Tarahumara Culture (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
1942, N.S. Vol. 44, No.1), p. 90 ff. 

20 F. Parkman, Jr., The California and Oregon Trail, p. 114. 
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food surpluses, stores of buffalo robes, tipi-covers and other objects of value 
which could for the first time be accumulated in quantities since it could be 
transported. More than that, the horse became the object of highest value in the 
culture.’ For the Teton, it became more important to capture a horse than to 
scalp an enemy.” 

Of all the Dakota, the Teton were most advantageously affected by the 
expanding economy. They were the farthest out upon the plains that were 
filled with buffalo herds; they were the farthest removed from white pressures; 
they were closest to the horse supply from the south and from the west,- 
closest, too, to those wild horse herds that stamped upon the prairies. They 
could most quickly respond to the appeals of the great fur companies for hides. 

But the new wealth was not equally distributed. In 1832, Maximilian 
writes, ““These Indians frequently possess from thirty to forty horses and then 
are reckoned to be rich.’ Others might have none at all. To be sure, emphasis 
was still placed on individual achievement and, in theory, opportunity was 
open to all. But the possession of many horses carried with it certain advan- 
tage. A judicious manipulation, while it might temporarily decrease a man’s 
horse wealth, would build up a dependable support.” The numerous poor rel- 
atives of the rich man could be relied upon to carry out the regular tasks of 
hunting and herding, while his son, who might at times participate in these 
occupations, was more often free to embark at an early age upon a career of 
raiding and warfare.” If ability were added to opportunity, he could quickly 
achieve social recognition. The instability of wealth whether due to accident 
or design never completely destroyed this advantage. 

Of the “‘opulent’’” Teton, “‘who had horses in abundance,’”* the Oglala 
were the richest.*® It is, perhaps, no accident that their winter counts contain 
the most frequent reference to in-group violence. 

1850-1877: 

By 1850 an era of abundance was giving way to an era of diminishing re- 
turns. The discovery of gold in California gave tremendous impetus to the 
caravan travel that had started westward years before. Adventurers and go- 
getters picked up their stakes and made for the golden land. They crossed the 


*1 Bernard Mishkin, Rank and Warfare Among the Plains Indians (Monographs of the Ameri- 
can Ethnological Society, N. Y. 1940), p. 19. 

* Maximilian, Prince of Wied: Travels in the Interior of North America, p. 100. 

*3 G. Catlin, Illustrations, Vol. I, p. 210. 

* Maximilian, Travels, p. 160. 

25 B. Mishkin, Rank and Warfare, p. 47. 

26 Loc. cit. 

27 Doane Robinson: A History of Dakota or Sioux Indians (1904), p. 250. 

8 Loc. cit. 
29 Ella Deloria, conversations. It is implied in Miss Deloria’s unpublished manuscript. 
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Indian ranges, disturbing and killing the buffalo,*® arousing the resentment 
of the Indian at every turn. Some remained in Indian territory; some reached 
the coast; some re-crossed the mountains again from the west. Whether they 
settled in the country, or merely passed through it, they interfered with the 
normal life of the Teton; they undermined his basic economy. 

The Teton himself had been none too frugal of the buffalo herds. Catlin 
teils of a party of five or six hundred Sioux who after a few hours hunting 
brought in fourteen hundred buffalo tongues—‘“‘at a season when their skins 
were without fur :nd not worth taking off and their camp was so well stocked 
with fresh and dried meat that they had no occasion for using the flesh.’”** 

But by 1859 more than a million buffalo were being killed annually.” Such 
slaughter, by white or Indian, necessarily threatened the Teton. The buffalo 
was still the mainstay of his life, the source of his food, his clothing, his shelter. 
He had to fight for his hunting grounds as he had never fought for them be- 
fore. 

The treaty signed at Fort Laramie in 1851 marked the fact that the “‘civi- 
lized” world was catching up with the Indians of the west. Dakota Sioux, As- 
siniboine, Arikara, Gros Ventres, Crow, Cheyenne, and Arapaho granted the 
government of the United States the right to establish roads and military 
posts throughout their country. Disputes arising from the destruction of buf- 
falo, timber, or grassland were to be legally settled. Wars between the Indians 
and attacks on the whites were to stop. The different tribes, although heredi- 
tary enemies, exchanged daily visits “both in individual and national capaci- 
ties, smoked, feasted together, exchanged presents and adopted each other’s 
children according to their custom.’’™ 

The accord between these Indians was temporary. As the whites pushed 
into the region, the tribes pressed upon each other and inter-tribal warfare con- 
tinued unabated. But the greatest hostility was directed against the whites, 
both settlers and military. It culminated in the annihilation of Custer’s troops 
at Little Big Horn in 1876 and the final defeat of the “‘hostiles” in the year 
following. 

During this period a new character structure was being formed. Not too 
much importance should be placed in the five winter counts already discussed, 
but it is significant that no in-group violence is recorded in any of them from 
1855 to 1877, those very years when the U. S. Government considered the Da- 
kota, and particularly the Teton, the greatest threat to a peaceful settlement 


3° U.S. Report 1858, p. 441. “Indian trade in buffalo robes annually decreases, and . . . is not 
now over one-half what it was ten or fifteen years ago.” 

3! G. Catlin, I/lustrations, p. 256. 

% Albert R. Richardson, Beyond the Mississippi (1857-1867, Hartford, Conn., American 
Publishing Co., 1867), p. 167. 
% U.S. Government Report, Dept. of Indian Affairs, 1851. 
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of the west. Similarly the government reports for these years, which note in 
considerable detail the many aggressions of the Sioux against other Indian 
tribes and white settlers record only one instance of in-group killing,—and 
that not for personal reasons but for a crime against society. In 1862, the 
“Sioux of Dakota” expressed their dissatisfaction with the Fort Laramie treaty. 
“With the exception of Bear’s Rib, they actually refused to receive presents 
with which Agent Latta was provided, and which he offered them. After much 
parley, Bear’s Rib consented to receive that portion of the goods designed 
for his people, stating at the same time that he thereby endangered his own 
life and also the lives of all his followers. . . A few days after this event... a 
party of Sioux came in from the prairies assaulted and killed Bear’s Rib and 
several of his followers... thus repressing every manifestation among their 
own people of friendly feeling for the government.’™ 

A long report submitted in 1866 by four Dakota agents clearly indicates 
the change in in-group behavior. “There is some jealousy among them, but 
they neither fight or quarrel in their families or villages. We never see a 
quarrel or blow among the children or adults.”’* 

Did these modifications in social character reflect a radical change in the 
structure of Teton society, or did they result from a new emphasis within the 
existing pattern? The basic economy still depended upon hunting and raiding; 
the competitive trends continued to be expressed. Among the Oglala they were 
most exaggerated.™ 

A few examples will have to suffice: (1) The treatment of the “‘child-be- 
loved,” was increasingly formalized. Although a mechanism for distributing 
property, emphasizing familial solidarity and individua! obligation to the 
tribe, the institution nevertheless primarily asserted the wealth and enhanced 
the prestige of those who honored the “favorite.’’ Besides, the conspicuous 
participation of the “beloved”’ in ceremonials*’ and the separate tipi given him 
“for privacy’’** marked him as a child of wealth and set him off from other 
children. 

(2) The Huké introduced to the Oglala in 1805 according to the Kindle 


* U.S. Government Report, 1862, p. 31. Cf. also Richardson whose book Beyond the Missis- 
sippi covering the years 1857-1867 makes no mention of Dakota in-group violence. Again this 
negative evidence mvst not be overestimated but it is of interest when contrasted with the ac- 
counts of violence given by the early travelers. 

% U. S. Government Report, 1866. 

%* Clark Wissler, Societies and Ceremonial Associations in the Oglala Division of the Teton Da- 
kota (Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural History, Vol. XI, pt. I), p. 7. Cf. 
also Deloria’s MSS, which emphasizes the greater display and ceremonialism among the Oglala. 

37 E. Deloria, MSS. 

% E. Deloria, Dakota Texts (Publications, American Ethnological Society, Vol. XIV, 1932), 
p. 175, footnote. 
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count®® was at first a ceremony of family adoption. Deloria states, “when a 
family reached a point where they want to be respectable iin all matters, then 
the first thing for them to plan for is the Huké ceremony, thereby making 
Huka, of every member of them.’”*° Thus a whole family participated together, 
and the ceremony culminated in the adoption of members of another family. 
The expense involved was very considerable, and a]Jthough it was a coopera- 
tive affair, it obviously was the wealthier members of the family who bore 
most of the burden. In the period under discussion, family adoption was largely 
discontinued and, instead, the “‘child-beloved’’ alone was honored at the 
Huké ceremony. It was, no doubt, easier for a family to share in the obliga- 
tions of one of its rich members than for the wealthy members of a family to 
assume the obligations of all. The ceremony established the child as “‘be- 
loved’ and brought added respect to the family but, more particularly, it 
enhanced the prestige of the person whose “‘child-beloved”’ was being honored.” 
The emphasis on the group remained, and in this second phase of the Hukd 
a number of favorites were initiated simultaneously. But says Deloria, “Now, 
on the spur of the moment, simply to create an occasion for making a big show- 
ing at a public gathering, people wish tob Huké...’’ The “now” is some- 
what rhetorical as the Huké has not been given for years. In fact no one is 
alive today who has participated in it.“ Nevertheless the changes indicate the 
continued trend toward individualization during the nineteenth century. 

(3) The buffalo ceremony again emphasized the competitive elements in the 
culture. It celebrated a girl’s arrival at puberty and offered an occasion for 
display to families of wealth, for only their daughters could be so honored. 
Says Deloria, ‘“The extreme Oglala who loved ceremonial perhaps more dearly 
than any other band (my opinion) make this an elaborate affair; and one in- 
formant who was a Santee but had lived on the Pine Ridge over fifty years, 
said, ‘They had no reticence about the girl’s possible embarrassment, but only 
to show off what they, as a family, were able to do’.’”™ 

It should not be supposed that the conspicuous distributions of property 
at feasts and ceremonies were all acts of charity. Such acts did indeed occur, 
but they were only a very small part of the general gift-giving.“ Nor were 
they always spontaneous. Capt. Bourke’s account reads. “So and so has done 
well. He is not afraid to look the poor women and children in the face. Come 
up some more of you people! Do not be ashamed to give! Let all the people 
see how generous you are.’’*’ In his paper on Siouan Sociology, J. O. Dorsey 


39 M. Beckwith, Oglala Mythology, p. 356, 1805—“they first introduce the custom of adopting 
a member of another family by swinging the horse-tail over the person thus adopted.” 

4° FE. Deloria, MSS. “| Op. cit. * Op. cit., and conversations. 

43 E. Deloria, MSS. “ Op. cit. 5 Op. cit. 4 E. Deloria, conversations. 

47 J. O. Dorsey, quoting Capt. Bourke, in A Study of Siowan Cults (11th Annual Report, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 1889-90), p. 404. 
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states explicitly for the Assiniboine what Wissler believes is equally pertinent 
to the Teton:* “Nothing is given except with a view to a gift in return.’”*® 
“To preserve his popularity a chief must give away all his property, and he is 
consequently the poorest man in the band; but he takes care to distribute his 
possessions to his own kindred or to the rich from whom he might draw in times 
of need.’’®° Such practices made for fluidity. They increased the prestige of the 
giver, while they never threatened his security. Temporarily they benefited 
the recipient, but they made no radical change in his social position. 

(4) The purpose of the men’s societies says Wissler was “to enhance social 
and fraternal relations among their members.’’*' He adds, “We were told 
that poor men were never taken in because they had not the means to assist 
the needy and to make feasts. . . .”* Even if the poor man were aided by the 
rich, he “would be respected but rarely taken into a society. . . .” Exclusion 
of the poor man was justified by his lack of achievement, but the advantage 
that wealth gave to the son of the rich man was in no way discounted. 

Actually selectivity went beyond the expressed rules of eligibility. Wissler 
states, “There is a general belief among our informants that most of the Aki- 
cita societies originated as rival groups, using the rituals of another but to 
which were added from time to time the creations of a shaman.’’™ One such 
case is documented: The great Oglala chieftain, Red Cloud, who had eighty 
coup to his credit, was excluded from the Oglala Chief’s society® the only one 
of its kind among the Teton. This led him to establish a rival organization, 
the Ska Yuha,® but he waited until 1879 to do so,®” when release from external 
pressure made his demonstration of dissatisfaction no threat to tribal welfare. 

(5) Unique in Teton tradition is the one instance of the purchase and sale 
of society paraphernalia. Four bonnets of the No-Flight Society were trans- 
ferred at one time and the initiates paid for them in horses and presents.® 
This is ordinary procedure among the Blackfoot, a tribe that has exhibited an 
unusual degree of competitive exuberance. No matter whether its appearance 
among the Oglala was due to diffusion or independent origin, it is clear that 
Dakota society must have contained within it those elements that made accept- 
ance possible. 


48 Clark Wissler, personal communication. 

49 J. O. Dorsey, Siouwan Sociology (15th Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
1893-94), pp. 225-226. Cf. also Parkman, Jr., California and Oregon Trail, pp. 131, 208. 

50 J. O. Dorsey, Siowan Sociology (15th Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology), 
p. 224. Cf. also F. Parkman, Jr., California and Oregon Trail, p. 125. 

51 Clark Wissler, Oglala Societies, p. 6A. 

52 Loc. cit. Wissler adds, “we must note that the Oglala conception of a rich man is one who 
produces much and gives most of it to the poor and dependent in his camp.”’ However, it should 
also be noted that the material shows that selectivity functioned on other premises as well. 

583 Loc. cit. 4 Op. cit., p. 69. 5 Op. cit., p. 41. 

% Op. cit., p. 41. 57 Op. cit., p. 62. 58 Op. cit., p. 30. 
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While these competitive trends persisted, the Teton were not slow to recog- 
nize the increasing menace of the world outside. One commissioner on Indian c 
Affairs put the matter bluntly: ‘The westward course of population is neither g 
to be denied or delayed for the sake of all the Indians that ever called this a 
country their own.’”®* To survive, the aggressive energies of the tribe had to be 
directed outwards and in-group responsibility had to be increased. The argu- f 
ment for unity against an external threat was not new to the Teton. In 1846 s 
the Oglala chief, Mene-Seela had said of his people. “Now . . . when they were I 
on an enemy’s hunting grounds, was not the time to behave like children; they 


ought to be more active and united than ever.’® I 

Cooperative devices that had been none too effective in suppressing in- € 
group violence in the last quarter century must have received more consider- I 
ation in this. Long sermons delivered at the initiations of the Hukds continued ( 
to stress their responsibility to the tribe.’ Long lectures addressed to the can- é 
didates for the men’s societies still inculcated “‘bravery, generosity, chivalry, 
mortality, and fraternity for fellow members. . . .” “They taught . . . that one f | 


should give to the needy, whoever they may be, excepting an enemy, of every- 
thing one possessed; that one should search for the poor, weak, or friendless 
and give such all aid one could. They taught that a tokala should not steal | 
except from the enemy; should not lie, except to the enemy; and should set | 
an example by complying with the recognized rules of the hunt and camp.’ 

Changing emphasis did not merely reassert former trends. It also acted as 
a directive in institutional development. 

(1) The rivalrous situation inevitably created by such an institution as the 
favorite child was definitely muted among the Teton.“ Their very term 
“child-beloved”’ placed the emphasis on the affectional bond, while the Blood, 
less concerned with internal solidarity, frankly called their favorite, “child of 
plenty.” A Teton child was most honored when he was the favorite of his 
father’s sister, who did not share her brother’s residence. Distance automati- 
cally reduced the attention she might lavish upon her “beloved.” In his own 
home, the mother of the favorite made every effort to lessen the rivalry be- 
tween him and his siblings. He was not offered the choicest food, nor did he eat 
before others; he might be scolded and his tears might flow unheeded. When 
younger brothers and sisters complained of his privileged status, their cries 
were quickly stilled by the assurance that the favorite would always take care 
of them. 


5° U. S. Government Report, 1872. 

60 F, Parkman, Jr., California and Oregon Trail, p. 181. 

61 Deloria, MSS and conversations. C, Wissler, Oglala Societies, p. 20. Loc. cit. 

* E. Deloria MSS and conversations. This differs strikingly from the attitude of the Blood, 
who continually singled out the favorite for special attention. He was better dressed than his 
siblings; he ate before they did; he wore his charms conspicuously; he was not scolded, and he was 
kept at home as much as possible. 
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(2) There is considerable evidence that even before 1850 the victim of a 
crime (or his family, if he had been killed) could be paid off with a substantial 
gift made by the aggressor. Frequently, however, a life for a life was demanded 
and feuds continued long after the first act of violence had been committed. 
After 1850 when in-group violence practically disappeared, property payments 
for loss must have become the usual and, perhaps, the only acceptable way of 
satisfying a claim. Specific cases, if dated, would be of infinite value in formu- 
lating legal trends under external pressure. 

(3) Confederation, which had been little more than a name prior to 1850, 
had to be implemented in this time of crisis. Chieftaincy had to be strength- 
ened to meet the increasing external threat.® In 1854, the government report 
reads, “Head chiefs are generally opposed to the young men going to war, but 
cannot control soldiers . . . they will put a chief’s life in danger if he interpose 
against their will and design.’ Twenty years later, it was the great chiefs, 
Sitting Bull, Crazy Horse, and Red Cloud who led the ten thousand “hos- 
tiles.”"*? mostly Teton, against the forces of the government. 

(4) Lewis H. Morgan, referring to the eleven bands of both Eastern and 
Western Dakota studied by him, wrote: “Their system of consanguinity is one 
and the same among them all in every feature which is material, and in nearly 
every minute particular.’®* His data, collected before 1866, indicate that 
broad categories of blood kin were equated in all the systems and that, in some 
cases, relationship terms for affinals were extended to their affinals as well. 

Deloria, whose data have been collected within recent years, claims that in 
contradistinction to the other Dakota bands, the Teton extended their kinship 
terms to everyone within their own division, blood relative or not, to members 
of different divisions with whom they came in contact, even to members of 
different tribes. As relationship determined not only a man’s responsibility 
to others, but their responsibility to him, the consolidating force of such ex- 
tensions is obvious. It is more than probable that these modifications of the 
general Dakota system marked the effort of the “hostile” Teton, who were 
leading the final fight against the whites, to establish tribal solidarity on the 
broadest possible base. 

It was also this period in their history that permitted the Teton the fullest 
expression of those two much-vaunted virtues, bravery and generosity.” 
On the former rested their chance for survival: on the latter, their need for 


65 For different reasons chieftaincy was being strengthened from two other sources: The in- 
ternal one which found expression in an hereditary trend even before 1850, and the desire of the 
U. S. Government to deal with a representative person. % U.S. Government Report, 1854. 

*7 U. S. Government Report, 1872. Of 53,000 Dakota, 46,000 were still “‘uncivilized”’ (i.e., 
blanketed). Of these 10,000, mostly Teton, were actually hostile. 

68 Lewis H. Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity (Smithsonian Contributions to 
Knowledge, 1891, Vol. XVII), p. 174. 69 FE. Deloria, MSS and conversations, 
70H. S. Mekeel, Teton Dakota Economy, p. 3. 
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support. In essence, the personality traits stressed and rewarded by the society 
in this interval did not differ from those encouraged in the quarter century 
earlier. The basic social structure had not changed and no conspicuous weaken- 
ing of the competitive trends and rivalries was apparent. Yet the insistence on 
tribal solidarity, the added emphasis on ‘‘an inverted pride in giving instead 
of getting,” and the projection of all hostility upon the world outside, had so 
modified their institutions that the social character, if judged by in-group atti- 
tudes and behavior, was considerably altered. It is a far cry from the intra- 
tribal jealousies so violently satisfied before 1850, to the report, “we never see 
a quarrel or blow among the children or adults.” 

In Cooperation and Competition Mead writes, “‘It is possible to suggest that 
the societies which combine strong ego development with marked aggressive 
tendencies, and are nevertheless cooperative, Iroquois, Maori, and to a lesser 
extent Dakota, achieved this only because warfare was ever present to hold the 
society together.” For the Teton from 1850 to 1877, this can be stated posi- 
tively. But it should be noted that the warfare which fosters solidarity in an 
individualistic and competitive society must not only be constant; it must 
threaten the very existence of that society 
1877-1885: 

In 1877, the Rev. Thos. W. Williamson wrote, ‘“The most numerous and 
until recently the most powerful tribe of Indians within our borders are now 
completely crushed. We have taken from most of them everything except life. 
They are now poor miserable beggars unable to avenge their wrongs and they 
know it.”’”* True, the tribe was broken. The old economy was gone; the buffalo 
were no more. Validation of persona] prestige in the old terms was impossible; 
most of their horses had been taken from them after their defeat, and raiding 
was outlawed. Whatever resistance they felt to cultivating the soil (“it was 
women’s work,”’ or “they like to roam’’), was certainly not weakened by the 
fact that only extraordinary effort and extraordinary luck could insure a good 
crop. Now, indeed, there was equality, but it was the equality of poverty. 

Upon the heels of peace, a series of in-group murders occurred. In 1879, 
Clementi Bernard was shot by Johnny Provost, to supply his dead brother 
Charlie with a companion on his last journey.“ In 1880, Spotted Testicles 
was killed by a Sioux;”5 in 1884, White Buffalo killed his wife.” 

However, most significant were the murders connected with the chief- 
taincy. The tribe was defeated, but the chiefs did not relinquish their author- 
ity. In fact, they made every effort to augment it. Red Cloud did what he could 


™M. Mead, Competition and Cooperation, p. 472. 72 Op. cit., p. 488. 

73 Rev. Thos. S. Williamson, Minnesota Historical Collections, Vol. 3, p. 294. 

™ Julia B. McGillicuddy, McGillicuddy: Agent (Stanford University Press, 1941), p. 116. 
%M. Beckwith, Mythology of the Oglala, p. 36A. % Loc. cit. 
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to keep his people from attending school or accepting civilized ways. Spotted- 
Tail ‘assumed control of the Lolice force and ordered a large body of it to pre- 
vent anyone who might desire to buy and sell at the two stores of the agency 
from doing so.’’”? Neither the government nor certain of the younger men 
among the Teton were pleased with such display of power. In 1881, Crow 
Dog, a leading sub-chief, incited by an ambitious herdsman Black Crow,” 
shot and killed the old leader.”® To the dismay of his son, Young Spotted-Tail, 
White Thunder succeeded to the chieftaincy. *° In 1884, “White Thunder, 
best friend the government had at Rosebud Agency, was murdered by Young 
Spotted-Tail and Thunder Hawk.’’* 

For thirty years, increasing emphasis had been placed upon tribal cooper- 
ation and familial solidarity. Yet once the external threat was removed and 
acute internal situations again developed, the precepts of the recent past were 
quickly overridden. The Teton reverted to the violent behavior so common 
before 1850. This time, however, reserve law was quick to curb the disruptive 
trend. In 1885, the breaking up of “the old-fashioned village life which had 
been necessary in the days when they were hourly subject to attack from the 
enemy,’® restored order but not hope.* 

1885- 

The tribal solidarity that the Teton demonstrated in the 60’s and the 70’s 
grew from political necessity. The solidarity of today derives from economic 
scarcity. The traitor now is the man with money.™ He is socially ostracized 
although he is no real threat to the community, merely an irritating exception 
in a situation where ordinary initiative can expect no satisfactory reward. Like 
the Teton, the Blood Indians, a tribe of Canadian Blackfoot, did not coop- 
erate in the desultory farm program offered them in the 80’s. But neither the 
social patterns of the past, nor sentiment, nor former standards of value kept 
them from vigorously participating in the lucrative wheat farming introduced 
after 1910.*° This does not mean that the ways of the past do not affect the 
acceptance of new patterns.® But if the Teton were unwilling to participate 


™ D. Robinson, History of the Dakota Indians, p. 446. 78 Op. cit., p. 449. 
79 Op. cit., p. 447. 8° J. McGillicuddy, McGillicuddy: Agent, p. 214. 
8! Doane Robinson, A History of the Dakota Indians, p. 453. % Loc. cit. 


83 How hopeless their condition was can be seen from the eagerness with which they embraced 
the ghost dance in 1890-91. The massacre at Wounded Knee was the government’s desperate at 
tempt to break up their revivalist meetings. & E. H. Erikson, Sioux Education, p. 417. 

% E. S. Goldfrank. A chapter on the Blood Indians in a forthcoming publication on the 
Blackfoot tribes in the U. S. and Canada. 

8 The satisfactory beaver trapping of the Cree made them less ready to turn to the horse and 
hunt the buffalo. Similarly the Pawnee never completely abandoned what was probably a mod- 
erately successful agriculture. On the other hand, the Cheyenne deserted their none too productive 
fields and became accomplished horsemen and hunters. This rapid acceptance of a new and better 
pattern of living is comparable to the behavior of the Blood in 1910. 
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in the farm plans of the government, their resistance cannot be laid entirely to 
their former mode of life.” What was offered them gave little or no assurance 
of a standard of living beyond what could be derived from rations. They nat- 
urally preferred rations to work. 

In their desperate situation, the Church was their greatest comfort. In an 
earlier day, the missions had had little or no success among the affluent and 
hostile Teton. As late as 1858, Dakota attending the religious meetings of mis- 
sionaries were warned that they would be “stripped of their clothes, whipped 
and have their names struck from the lists of the band.’’** But under agency 
conditions, the Church offered not only solace to the tribe, but opportunity 
for personal distinction. The sons of chiefs entered the ministry.*® Their tribal 
status lent prestige to their new calling. The extended kinship system of the 
Teton simplified their task. Two years after the final defeat, the Rosebud Mis- 
sion had six hundred members and an average attendance of seventy-five.® 

Eagerly the Teton accepted such teachings of Christianity as the “golden 
rule” and the blessings of giving, which seemed to them to echo the Dakota 
give-away, the laws of kinship and hospitality. Of a!l the holy days, Christmas 
called forth the greatest religious enthusiasm, for the gift-exchange, the visit- 
ing, and general feasting were patterns familiar to them. “Keeping the ghost 
of the dead” found a substitute in lavish gifts to the mission fund,—a transfer 
entirely compatible with Dakota ideas for, in their impoverished society, the 
mission made them the best return. 

If the generosity of the past finds expression today in hospitality™ (fre- 
quently forced), in give-aways” and gifts to the mission fund,® bravery has a 
more limited field. Only in the rodeo can the young man recapture any of the 
glamor of the past. Again on horse-back, he may compete with all comers. 

The Teton makes little effort to adjust himself to the “civilized” life. The 
old live in the past, the middle-aged on their right to rations; the young accept 
their lot without joy, the children without hope.™ Erikson says, “the very 
fact that the Sioux can afford to avoid a testing of his communal] strength on 
the realities of today, allows him to preserve an anachronistic system of child- 
training which remains the continued source of inner peace under desperate 
communal conditions.’ 


Summary 


Two large periods may be marked off in the life of the Teton after 1800,— 
before their defeat in 1877, and after it. This date is more significant than 1868 


87 Mekeel notes that when “economic gain” was possible, the Teton were willing enough to 
work. H. S. Mekeel, Teton Dakota Economy, p. 8. 


88 U. S. Report, 1858. 89 Deloria, conversations. 9° U.S. Report, 1883. 
” H. S. Mekeel, Teton Dakota Economy, p. 11. % Loc. cit. 
% E. Deloria, conversations. * H. S. Mekeel, Teton Dakota Economy, p. 6. 


% E. H. Erikson, Sioux Education, p. 151. 
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when legally they were confined on their reserves, for another decade passed 
before they actually accepted the government edict. Each of the two large pe- 
riods may again be divided. The earlier buffalo period (approximately to 1850), 
is characterized by rapid economic expansion, increasing competition, and in- 
group violence. The later buffalo period saw a radical modification of certain 
institutional trends in spite of the fact that the basic structure of Teton society 
did not change. External factors, the continued penetration of an alien popu- 
Jation and the constant war for survival led the Teton, as it has the Chinese 
today, to develop a defensive solidarity which reduced in-group hostility to a 
minimum. 

Immediately after their defeat, and after a complete revolution in their 
economy and way of life, in-group hostility again occurred. Tradition, sus- 
picion and the small advantage accruing to a few members of the impcever- 
ished tribe were strong enough to break down the inner solidarity that had 
been fostered by years of external pressure. In 1885, it was external pressure 
that restored in-group peace, a peace that has not been disturbed by an amel- 
ioration in their “desperate communal conditions.” 

Any historical recapitulation should not be mechanical]. The passive peace 
of the present, the escape from reality, must not be confused with the earlier 
active in-group peace, probably the greatest offensive weapon the Teton could 
muster against their threatening enemies. Such words as competition, coop- 
eration, solidarity, violence, all need to be carefully examined and weighed in 
their historical setting. They must be explored in relation to internal develop- 
ment and external influence. They must be seen, not as static, but dynamic 
elements in a changing culturai configuration. Social character can only be 
understood as a function of this changing configuration. 

New York City 


% Methodologically this paper owes much to Dr. Karl A. Wittfogel whose work on the struc- 
ture of Chinese society illustrated anew the productivity of the historical approach to problems 
of social anthropology. 
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MORTUARY USAGES OF THE GA PEOPLE 
OF THE GOLD COAST By AKO ADJEI 


HE Ga people are one of the major tribes in the Gold Coast, British West 

Africa. Their territory borders along the Gulf of Guinea for a distance of 
about a hundred and fifty miles from Ada in the extreme east of the Gold 
Coast to Obutu in the west. The width of this territory farther inland from the 
coast ranges from about twenty miles in some places to about seventy miles. 
The northern neighbors of the Ga people are the Akwapim and the Guan 
tribes; in the east are the great Ewe tribes of Togoland and Dahomey, and 
in the west is the Fanti group of tribes, which is a section of the great Akan 
family of nations among which the Ashantis are the most famous in African 
history. Accra,’ the ancient city of the Ga people, is the capital of the Gold 
Coast today. It is also the center of commerce and learning in the country, 
and it controls the intellectual life of the Gold Coast as a whole.” 

Ethnological and historical antecedence of the Ga people. In the western sec- 
tion of Africa south of the Sudan are found remnants of many ancient nations. 
These tribes are all replicas of what were once powerful kingdoms and empires. 
The natives of this section of Africa are the true Negroes. They speak dif- 
ferent languages interblended with various dialects. Probably, all the old 
nations which these modern West African tribes represent were once autono- 
mous kingdoms under either one of the great empires of Ghana, Songhay, 
Melle and Mellestine which flourished in the Sudan during the medieval times. 
It is reasonable to conjecture that they shirked whatever ties of political alle- 
giance or affiliation were left holding them to the various empires, after those 
empires were conquered and disintegrated by the eastern and northern invaders. 
They then began to move slowly southwestwards, because of their lack of 
sufficient organized military strength to withstand the foreign onslaught. 

These beleaguered nations who took part in the westward movement, 
later in African history, became the Ibos, the Ibibios, the Yorubas (all in south- 
ern Nigeria); the Mandingos, the Mendes and the Vais (in northern Liberia 
and Sierra Leone); and the Ashantis, the Fantis, the Ewes and the Ga nation- 


1 The name Accra is a corruption of the Akan word nkran, meaning black ants. The Ashantis 
call the Ga people Nkranfo, and their capital Nkran. This is so because in the days of inter-tribal 
wars the Ga people were so numerous that they covered the battle fields like the innumerable 
hordes of black ants. But the Ga people call themselves Gamei, meaning people descended from 
gaga, which is a venomous black ant acclaimed to be the king and supreme among all non-flying 
insects. 

2 There are more schools in Galand than in any other single section of the Gold Coast, and the 
city of Accra has more higher educational institutions than any single city in the country. The 
Achimota College and University, the Accra Academy, the Accra High School, the O’Reilley Edu- 
cational Institute, the Baptist College, and the Christ Church College are all located in Accra. 
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tribes at present found in the Gold Coast. From these evidences, substantiated 
and supplemented by other data collected from a study of the aboriginal cul- 
tures of West Africa, it seems reasonable and logical to establish a belief that 
the major nation-tribes inhabiting the southern sudan have common ethno- 
logical and historical antecedence. This seems to be one important reason why 
there are many customary behaviors and traditional practices common 
among the West African tribes. Parallel cultural development could not have 
been the case in this instance. Later in this paper, I shall compare the mortu- 
ary usages and funeral practices of the Ga people to those of the Mendes in 
Sierra Leone and the Ibibios in Nigeria and then observe the close similarity 
between them, or the modifications that have been made to suit the place, the 
time and the people at various stages in their national development. 


BELIEFS AS TO CAUSE OF DEATH 

The causes of death. Among many primitive peoples death was taken to be 
an ill fate that befalls humanity, and around this single phenomenon many be- 
liefs were developed. such as the belief in immortality and the existence of a 
spiritual world. 

To the Ga ; -uple of the Gold Coast death is not only a human catastrophe 
but sometimes it is also a blessing from the gods. The interpretation is usually 
made with regard to the age of the deceased and the circumstances under 
which the death occurred. Death may be natural or accidental, or it may be 
due to old age 

(a) Natural death. A natural death is when a man or woman dies merely 
from the extremity of old age. In such a case the deceased is said to have en- 
tered into a peaceful rest in gbohiiadsen, which, translated literally into Eng- 
lish, means the world or the universe of the dead. Gbohiiadsen, or hades, accord- 
ing to the belief of the Ga people, is a second world to which we transcend 
after departing this material world. Its proper location in relation to our physi- 
cal universe cannot be identified with certainty. It must be borne in mind 
that mind within primitive society was patterned,’ and the individual was ed- 
ucated to conform to the beliefs of the ancients without question. To raise a 
question as to the locality of the spiritual world would be regarded as an im- 
moral or heretical conduct. But from the ceremonial rituals‘ performed for the 
dead, we may reasonably infer that the world of the spirits, or the realms of the 
ghosts, is located under our physical world. The departed spirits of human 
beings dwell under the earth; the gods and goddesses of the nation dwell on the 


3 Joseph K. Hart, Mind in Transition, p. 48. 
‘ The idea of burying dead people under the ground, while it is done perhaps for hygienic rea- 
sons, goes back probably into the primitive belief that the world of the departed is below the 
ground. This is further substantiated by the practice of presenting gifts to the dead before burial 
which is prevalent among African peoples today. 
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mountain tops,‘ in the valleys, in the seas, in the holy rivers, and in the shrines; 
the evil spirits, on the other hand, are homeless; they dwell in the air, in 
the desecrated backwoods, and sometimes they wander the whole world 
without any fixed destination, but committing all forms of mischief as they 
go along. These evil spirits are the ones who inflict sickness and disease upon 
individual men. In the light of this belief, anybody who dies from a sickness 
or any form of disease is said to have suffered from the hands of an evil spirit 
without proper reason. But sometimes reasons are adduced as to why the evil 
spirit hated the deceased. Generally, however, such deaths are accounted as 
natural due to the fact that one does not necessarily have to annoy the evil 
spirit before it afflicts him with disease. The evil spirit does that just for fun 
As a matter of fact, it is the innocent who usually suffer from the hands of an 
evil spirit. 

(b) Accidental death. This is the case when an individual dies from an un- 
foreseen natural accident. A person upon whom a heavy branch of tree fell 
in a thunderstorm is said to have died an accidental death, but the cause of the 
death can be traced to human origin—alomo le, as the Ga people say. This 
means, “somebody has doomed, condemned, or conjured him to die in this 
manner.” The same is said of a person who died from a lightning stroke, or 
drowned in the sea or in the river. Then again, a child who died during the 
process of parturition is said to have been killed by the old woman who lives 
next door in the same neighborhood, and whom everybody knows to be a 
witch. In this train of thought, we find that, in the Ga way of thinking, death 
is always attributable to “‘something”’; it might have been caused by the gods 
and goddesses of the nation (dsamawodsi, as they are called in the Ga lan- 
guage) because of their displeasure with the unconventional behavior of the 
individual; it might have been caused by the penates or household gods, who 
are angry because the family had failed to offer ligations at stipulated times 
according to ritual; by the homeless evil spirits who roam about in the entire 
world afflicting sickness and disease on the innocent; or the death might have 
been caused by a witch or a wizard who lives in the nearby compound and who 
happened to have a personal dislike for the deceased. 


TREATMENT OF THE DEAD 


Bathing the dead. In the long history of human development from the reign 
of primitive stupidity to the golden age of intelligence, there have been various 
levels of cultural achievement. Man has been able to develop civilization, but 
the word civilization itself is a vague term. One of the factors for measuring 


5 The people of La Bone, a section of the Ga people, believe that the majority of their tribal 
divinities dwe!l on the hills of Lanma. The practice of making pilgrimages to the mountain tops, 
the valleys and to the riverside for worship or for the purpose of making offerings to the gods is 
also common among many tribes in Africa. 
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the level of civilization attained by any people in their cultural development 
is the way they treat their dead. 

Among the Ga people, when a person dies the first procedure is the of- 
fering of libations. This is done so as to propitiate the national divinities, the 
household gods, and also to placate the departed spirit who has recently gone 
into the realms of the dead. After libations have been duly administered, then 
the dead body is made ready to be bathed. The bathing of dead bodies before 
burial is a traditional practice among many of the tribes of West Africa. In 
every clanship group, the “bathing of the dead” is done by a group of old 
women who have been selected because of their age and their sound experience 
in the traditional and customary procedures of the national group. This selec- 
ted group of old women are known as gbonyohedsuloi, which, translated liter- 
ally, means “‘people who bathe the dead.” 

The bathing of the dead is usually done with tepid water and a soft sponge 
and towel. The sponge and the towel are afterwards put into the coffin and 
buried with the dead. In cases where death occurs so far away that the dead 
body can not be brought home’ for burial], before the bathing takes place, the 
finger nails, the toe nails, the eye lashes, the hair under the arm pits, and the 
hair at the erogenous regions of the body are all taken off by means of a razor 
or a sharp knife. These things, together with the towel, the sponge and the re- 
mainder of the spices and balms used in bathing and dressing the dead body, 
are sent home for burial, not in the public cemetery but at a remote corner 
of the house. It is the belief of the Ga people that until these things have been 
brought home and buried in the family house the spirit of the departed mem- 
ber of the family will have no rest in gbohiiadsen,’ but will go about wandering 
in the world forever suffering. But when these waste materials are brought home 
and buried in the family house, it is believed that “the spirit of the departed 
member of the family has been brought home,” and it is the same as if he did 
not die in a foreign country but died at home. 

The wandering soul. The Ga word for soul is susuma, which also means spirit 
or shadow. In this paper we shall use the words soul and spirit interchange- 
ably. 

The belief that the soul of an individual who died while he was far away 
from home never rests until it has been brought home for burial is one that 


° Home, used in this sense, refers to the house in which the ancient father of the clanship was 
supposed to have lived. It becomes the central home and shrine of the entire clan and all cere- 
monial customs are performed there. The Ga name for such a home is we, which has no direct 
equivalent in English. 

7 Gbohiiadsen: referred to somewhere in this paper, means “the world of the dead.”’ Gbhohii 
means “dead bodies” and dsen means “‘the world.’’ The exact location is believed to be a reality. It 
is difficult to find a direct equivalent of the word in any European language, except hades which 
appears so often in Greek mythology. 
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pervades the religious thinking of many African peoples. For instance, if a 
man should die on the highway in an automobile accident, it is strongly be- 
lieved that his soul does not descend into hades at once, but remains active 
at that spot until it is removed and brought home through due ceremonial rit- 
uals. If this “suffering soul’”’ is not removed within a reasonable length of time, 
it gets angry and begins to capsize any automobile which happen to pass the 
same spot, and in which any members of his family were travelling. Because 
of this catastrophic belief, it is a common practice for relatives of one who has 
died in an accident away from home to go to the place where the accident oc- 
curred, and, many weeks after his dead body has been buried, perform the 
traditional ceremonies in order to remove the soul and bring it home. Until 
this has been done, people hesitate to travel in the same automobile which 
suffered the accident, or even pass by the same way. 

The role of the widow. When the deceased is a married man, his widow plays 
a very important part in the process of bathing the dead body. She sits down 
in front of the deceased and holds his feet while the dead body is being bathed 
by the selected old women. This is a very important custom which the widow 
must perform, and she dare not refuse to do it else she would be compelled by 
physical force to do so. There have been instances in which widows who re- 
fused to hold the legs of their dead husbands while they were being bathed 
were subjected to severe corporal punishment. In the case where the deceased 
leaves more than one widow, it is sufficient if the eldest of them, in point of 
marriage, performs this custom alone. But the other widows may also be 
present at their own volition. 

For about two months, and sometimes more, after the death of the hus- 
band, the widow is supposed to observe a traditional custom which is called 
kuafemo. This means “mourning the death of a husband.” During this long 
period, the widow remains at home most of the time and keeps away from 
society as much as possible. However, when night falls she can go outdoors 
if she has some important business to look after; but even in such instances, 
she is always under escort by a near relative of hers who is also a widow. She 
is expected to put on a black dress during the entire period, because black is 
regarded as a sign of melancholy and deep meditation. 

Embalming. From ancient times it has been the custom among the Ga 
people to embalm the dead. This is usually done after the deceased has been 
thorougkly bathed. In the main, there are two reasons for embalming the dead. 
In the first place, if the death occurred in a foreign country and it is necessary 
to transport the deceased to his native town, the dead body is embalmed so as 
to prevent it from putrifaction. Secondly, even if the death occurred in the 
home town, it is a common practice among the Ga people to preserve the dead 
body until the relatives who happen to be living in foreign countries have all 
been sent for to come home to see the face of the decease'l before he is buried. 
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This is especially true in the case of eldest sons and eldest daughters who, it is 
deemed necessary, must see the face of ata, dear old father, or the face of awo, 
dear old mother, before burial takes place. The customary expression is edsi 
kusum ake eba na etse hie dani afu le, which in English means, “it is the es- 
tablished custom that he must see the face of his father before he is buried.” 

The Ga people do not seem to attach any religious significance to embalm- 
ing of the dead. In fact, the general belief is taat embalming has nothing to do 
with the immortality of the soul nor with the life of the deceased in the realms 
of the dead. The balms used are procured locally. They include spices of all 
kinds, such as ohe and krobo.* The people who bathe the dead are usually the 
same people who embalm him and dress him. However, in the wake of Euro- 
pean civilization and the knowledge of modern scientific medical practice, 
modern medical practitioners are being called upon to do the work of embalm- 
ing which was formerly the exclusive duty of a select group of old women in 
the clan. 

THE BEWAILMENT 


Bewailment. After the dead body has been bathed and duly embalmed, he 
is then dressed up in his best apparel and laid on a bed groomed with orna- 
mental embroidery. When all these procedures have been gone through, then 
everything is now ready for the bewailment. To weep publicly on behalf of the 
dead is a custom common among many African tribes.* The Ga word for this 
custom is yarawo. It is the climax of a]l the traditional mortuary usages of the 
Ga people. 

There is much regulation concerning this traditional custom. During the 
time the dead body is being bathed nobody is supposed to weep aloud until 
the dead has been dressed and “laid in state.’”’ The yaratsemei, or the council 
of elders of the bereaved clan, will then come around to offer libations to the 
spirits of the departed members of the group, and do reverence to the titulary 
deities of the household. The belief underlying this practice is that there are 
spirits hovering around the home ready to welcome their beloved relative into 
the realms of the dead. After due reverence has been paid to the “unseen 
powers” in this manner, the yarawoloi will then enter the funeral parlor 
in their regular order of seniority. These are the “leaders in the shedding of 
tears,” and they are usually the old women of the bereaved clan. On their en- 


8 Ohe and krobo are expensive spices or cosmetics used widely in West Africa. They are made 
from aromatic plants, and are rubbed on the body, especially in the face. 

® The Yoruba, the Ibo, and the Ibibio peoples in Nigeria all weep publicly for their dead. In 
the Gold Coast, the Akan-speaking tribes, namely, the Ashanti, the Fanti, and the Akwapim peo- 
ples, do the same thing. 

10 Yaratsemei literally means, ‘‘the fathers of the funeral.’’ They are not mercenary mourn- 
ers, but the council of elders who, in ordinary circumstances, administer the affairs of the entire 
clan. They assume this name only in the time of funerals. 
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try into the funeral parlors, they make the usual pronouncement of sorrow, 
due due due, which means, “‘it is a pity, it is a pity, it is a pity” to suffer death. 
They then start weeping and wailing aloud; the congregation joins in the 
chorus, and the lamentation begins. The immediate members of the family 
will first come to the bedside to pay their last respect to the departed relative, 
weeping bitterly. A person is looked upon with bitter contempt and even some- 
times with suspicion if he does not weep by the bedside, or somewhere after- 
wards. This is especially the case with the womenfolk. After the members 
of the immediate family, come the sympathizers from the neighboring com- 
munities who do not belong to the same blood-group with the dead, but who 
are related to him either by marriage ties or through personal friendship. In 
such instances, they all pronounce due on their dead friend, and then start 
contributing their respective moral quotas in the tearful lamentation. The 
weeping continues night and day, as long as the dead body lies in state, and 
those who are tired could withdraw to take a long rest and then come back to 
start weeping all over again. 

Presentation of gifts. The Ga people present gifts to their dead. This is done 
during the time the bewailment is still going on. A widow is bound by custo- 
mary usage to present gifts to her dead husband while he is lying in state, and 
vice versa. A mother or a father, though not bound by custom to do so, also 
usually gives presents to a dead son or daughter. This is simply an expression 
of deep parental Jove. It is in the mores, but the practice has not yet become 
a custom. Brothers can also present gifts to their dead sisters, and vice versa, 
though they are not bound by customary usage to do so. Among the Ga people, 
a son-in-law is obliged by native customary law to present gifts to his dead 
father-in-law or mother-in-law, who, in turn, do the same thing to him if he 
happened to be the deceased. The same customary law holds true in the case 
of daughters-in-law with regard to their mothers—and fathers-in-law, and 
vice versa. 

The gift presented is usually money or gold or a piece of cloth, such as a 
silk headkerchief, in the case of women, mostly; and a piece of kente and akekre, 
in the case of men." The sum of money which a son-in-law or daughter-in-law 
is obliged by customary law to present to the dead father-in-law or mother-in- 
law is stipulated at a minimum. It should not be less than four shillings (about 
one dollar) in each case. Through competition for social recognition, however, 
there are isolated instances where well-to-do young men and women have been 
known to have set a record as high as twenty-four shillings (about six dollars). 
The sum must always be even. The average, however, is usually six shillings 


11 Kente is a certain kind of cloth which is woven by the natives of West Africa by means of 
the hand loom. It is expensive, and is a royal costume. Akekre means a wreath. To be complete in 
his attire, a person who puts on kente must also put on akekre. So the two things always go to- 
gether. 
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(about one dollar and fifty cents). Where the deceased is a Christian or an 
educated person who belongs to many social organizations, such as the Church 
Choir and literary or social clubs, these organizations present gifts to the de- 
parted member respectively but in their collective capacity. There are cases 
where the Holy Bible, the church hymnal, or both together, have been pre- 
sented as gift to a deceased person who belonged to the Church Choir or who 
was very religious. 

The Ga custom of presenting gifts to the dead is based upon the belief in 
immortality and life beyond the grave. The people believe that life is a con- 
tinuous process, a cycle which revolves around time and space eternally. But 
the universe in which we live (dsen, as the Ga people call it) is really a duplex 
universe. It is composed of “‘the world of the living” and “‘the world of the 
dead but living.”” When a man dies, he just passes from one transitional me- 
dium irto another: from the world of the living into the world of the dead but 
living. In this train of thinking, there is no real death in the sense of an abso- 
lute and ultimate destruction of Jife. From the spiritual world, the individual 
is born again into this physical world of the living, and he starts to enjoy ma- 
terial life once more. This is a brief explanation of the cycle of life, in the light 
of Ga philosophical speculation. 

From this rather interesting idea of the cosmos, the belief developed among 
the Ga people that a man needs practically the same materials of this world in 
order to live a comfortable life in the world of the dead but living. So the 
money and the pieces of cloth that are presented to the dead are thought to be 
of use upon his entry into the world of spirits. In connection with this belief, 
one thing that the interested reader should note is this: it is not that the depart- 
ed relative is really going to carry the material things into the world beyond; 
he takes merely the “spirit’”’ from those gifts. The whole idea amounts to this: 
just as a man dies and his spirit goes into the world of spirits, leaving his mortal 
parts behind, in the same way all inanimate objects are really “animate’’; that 
is, they have spirits or souls, which could be taken out and put to use although 
physically the objects remain untouched.” 

Inhumation. When the deceased has been lamented for quite a consider- 
able number of hours, and all the nearest relatives in foreign lands who could 
possibly make home have all arrived and have performed their customary obli- 
gations, then the dead body is ready for burial. This forms the culminating 
point of the whole funeral procedure. 

As in many parts of West Africa, the Ga people inhume their dead. From 
inquiries which the writer made from some of the oldest men and women in the 
city of Accra, and in the Ga state as a whole, there seems to be no other means 


12 This is primitive animism, the belief that all objects of nature have spirits which dwell in 
them. This is especially true of rivers, mountains, rocks, trees and living animals. The worship of 
the physical objects of nature is founded upon this belief in animism. 
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of disposing of the corpse other than inhumation. Cremation is practically 
unknown to the people in this part of the world. The old men and women con- 
sulted in this investigation always agreed in saying one thing, kedse blema bebe 
le wogbohii le fu wofuo ame; this means, “from the very ancient times, or from 
the beginning of creation, we have been inhuming our dead.” They refer to 
inhumation as “‘the customary practice of our ancient fathers which no one can 
change.” In fact, many African peoples think that it is a crime to attempt to 
change “‘the ways of the ancients.” 

Before the burial takes place, the dead body is put in a coffin or casket. 
Into this coffin are put all the materials used in bathing the deceased, such as 
the towels, the sponge, and the remaining spices and cosmetics. Many of the 
gifts presented by sympathizers are packed into the coffin; but the invaluable 
and most precious gifts are never left out. The result of this practice is that, in 
the olden days, people were buried together with fabulous amounts of riches, 
such as lumps of gold, gold chains and trinkets, armlets and bracelets made of 
gold, and valuable pieces of kente cloth and other precious things which the 
deceased himself never had when he was living. The burial of kings, especially, 
is always accompanied by untold quantities of treasures. 

Home burial. Burial takes place in the public grave yard or cemetery which 
is always located a few hundred yards away from the outskirts of the city, the 
town or the village. Every township has a public cemetery. Burial ground in 
the cemetery is assigned according to the number of clanships; but there is also 
a reserved ground, usually interpreted to mean “the land of the nations,” 
where aliens or sojourners of foreign nationality are buried. 

There is, however, a very interesting burial usage among the Ga people 
which needs be mentioned here. This is the custom of “home burial.” It is now 
extinct and is forbidden by English law; but there seems to be some indication 
that the practice of burying certain members of the nobility in the house 
rather than in the cemetery was probably in vogue in Galand as late as the 
closing decade of the nineteenth century. According to this practice, kings and 
certain important members of the ruling houses were buried in the clan or 
family houses, and not in the public cemetery where the “common” stock of 
humanity were buried. The introduction of European culture into Africa has 
succeeded in breaking down this practice completely within the past fifty years 
or more. However, a new institution has developed out of the ruins of the old. 
This is the establishment of mausoleums or sacred grounds reserved for the 
burial of kings, individuals of high royal lineage, and a few exceptional elders 
who have high political responsibilities in the State. The mausoleum, or burial 
place of kings, is called manplobi. Once every year, during the national 
festivals in the month of August, many important national rituals are per- 
formed in the mausoleum and food and drink are offered to the spirits of the 
royal dead. 
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MORTUARY USES OF THE GA PEOPLE 


POST-BURIAL CUSTOMS 


Among the Ga people, interment is not the last agendum in the traditional 
mortuary procedure. The belief that the soul of the departed still continues 
to exist in the realm of spirits is deeply enrooted in the thinking of the people. 
The whole of their spiritual life is moulded around this belief, and it also forms 
the basic concept of Ga religious philosophy. With this belief in life after death 
as a basis, the Ga people, in the slow advance of time, have evolved many 
post-burial customs and ceremonial] rituals which are worthy of consideration. 

Visit to the graveside. The native word for cemetery is go, and the word for 
tomb or grave is sat. 

It is the custom among the Ga people that early in the morning, before 
sunrise, on the day following the burial of a departed relative a visit is made 
to the graveside. This custom is called saisramo. This visit is usually made by 
a party consisting of about seven or nine old men-and women from the imme- 
diate clan. These elderly people are selected by the “fathers of the funeral’ 
(referred to above) on the basis of their age and experience. 

When the party of visitors get to the entrance of the cemetery, usually the 
oldest in the group asks from the spirits of the dead permission to enter the 
graveyard. This is done by uttering the customary greeting ago; by interpre- 
tation this expression means, ‘“‘may the honor be accorded us to enter the 
domains of the dead.”” Upon reaching the graveside, the leader of the party 
offers libations and then holds converse with the spirit of the dead relative for 
a short period of time. After this conversation is over, the rest of the group 
join in the ceremony by answering responsively to the prayers of the leader in 
the traditional way. The party then sets off for home, and on the way home no 
one is supposed to turn and look backwards nor engage in any conversation 
whatever. On this homeward journey, the youngest in the party takes the lead 
and the oldest comes last. On their arrival at home the party of visitors meets 
the elders of the clan in funeral council assembled, and to this assembly they 
give a report of their mission to “‘the home of the dead.”’ 

The reason for this visit to the graveside is as follows: The Ga people be- 
lieve in life after death, therefore, it is thought to be a duty of the living to 
visit the graveside on the morning immediately following the day of burial so 
as to ascertain how the departed relative is faring in his new abode. 

However, there may be another reason why a visit to the graveside is 
deemed necessary. Since it has been the custom from ancient times to put 
precious jewels and other valuable ornamentals in the coffin before burial, 
thieves may have exhumed the buried person to steal the valuables. Under 
such a circumstance, a visit to the graveside seems necessary for the purpose of 
testifying as to the safety of the buried treasures. 

Morning thanksgiving. Another post-burial custom is Jebi sida, or morning 
thanksgiving. This is done customarily by the womenfolk of the clan. Early 
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in the morning of the day immediately following the burial, they gather to- 
gether in a group and go to the homes of the prominent members of the commun- 
ity, who attended the funeral on the previous day, in order to express the grat- 
itude and appreciation of the bereaved family for the cooperation and sym- 
pathy which these people had extended to them. To the rest of the general 
public who could not be reached in their homes individually, an open ex- 
pression of gratitude is made in the streets by the whole group in systematic 
and alternating shoutings. One of the party raises the cry and then all the 
others join responsively in a chorus. The main import of these customary street 
cries is as follows: ““To all ye dwellers in the town, we extend our morning 
greetings. Our departed relative (giving the name of the deceased person) ex- 
presses his gratitude to you for the honor you accorded him yesterday by 
attending his funeral.’’ This thanksgiving squad goes about the whole town 
performing their duty, and, usually, by sunrise they are through with their 
work. 

Third week memorial celebrations. The Ga people cal] this custom ofsiie 
tefemo, which means “‘celebrating the third week.” It is a custom performed to 
honour the memory of a relative who has passed away from this life, and it 
takes place on the third week following the day on which the death occurred. 
It is performed for everybody, irrespective of social rank or economic status 
in the community. However, in the case of children below the age of thirteen, 
this custom is either not observed or the ceremonial rituals are relaxed. 

The celebration may be described as follows: Early in the morning of the 
day set for the celebration, all the elderly members of the immediate clan con- 
gregate in the family house. Libations are offered to placate the spirits of all 
members of the blood-group who had passed away, to the deities of the house- 
hold, and also to the gods and goddesses of the entire nation. This is done in 
order that they might not get angry with the members of the family who are 
still living, but they shall continue to bestow their blessings on them and al- 
ways look out for the common welfare of the whole group. People far and near 
are notified as to the time for the occasion, and many sympathizers come to 
join together in paying their last tribute to the one who has recently died. 

It is during this time that the funeral games are held; if the celebration is 
in honor of an important man of state, the big state drums, called obonui, 
will be beaten all day long, while the men and women sing and dance according 
to the syncopating rhythm. The dances are of various kinds; there are war 
dances, funeral dances, and also religious dances. 

Besides singing and dancing, there is also feasting. Usually about three or 
four white sheep are killed, or sometimes a bullock, depending upon the eco- 
nomic status of the family, and a big, dainty feast is prepared for the people 
who have come to take part in the celebrations. 

The third week memorial celebrations of the Ga people may be compared 
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to the memorial service which the Christian church holds in honor of a de- 
parted member. As a result of this rather interesting parallelism between 
Christian and native African funeral customs, today, there are two distinct 
forms of memorial practices in West Africa; namely, the African and the Chris- 
tian customs. Whenever the departed relative was a member of the Christian 
church, a memorial service is held in his honor in the denominational church 
to which he belonged. If he happened to be a non-Christian, or, to use the 
common term, a heathen or a pagan, the oftsiietefemo or third week memorial 
celebrations are observed in his honor, according to the native customary 
usages and rituals. It is interesting to note that memorial service in the Chris- 
tian church also takes place usually three weeks after the day on which the 
death occurred. 

The Great Lamentation. In ordinary circumstances, the memorial festivi- 
ties conclude all funeral ceremonies. But in the case of kings, members of the 
high nobility, or other nobles who occupy “stools” in the nation, another 
funeral custom is performed which is even greater and more important than 
the third week memorial celebrations. This custom is known as yarafemo, or 
the Great Lamentation. 

In many respects, the Great Lamentation is celebrated in the same manner 
as the third week memorial. The former is celebrated on a larger scale and is 
a nation-wide affair, while the latter is local and is the function of a small group 
instead of the entire nation. The great lamentation is so called, because at this 
time the whole nation is lamenting the death of a king or a high noble. It takes 
place at least two years after the death of the party concerned. It is character- 
ized by four main customs, namely, invitation to foreign governments asking 
for their representation, regimental formation, the priesthood in their tra 
ditional costumes, and public looting. 

A few months before the great lamentation takes place, invitations are 
sent to neighboring governments asking them to participate in the national 
celebrations by sending delegates. The regimental formations at the funeral 
games are done on the open rolling plains away from the outskirts of the town. 
All the tribal units and political divisions of the nation form in their order of 
superiority or importance in the political life of the nation. War maneuvers 
are rehearsed, and this gives the younger generation who have never seen war 
an idea of what it would be when the nation becomes involved in actual war 
with a hostile power. 

Perhaps the most interesting and exciting part of the great lamentation 
celebrations is the performance of the religious ceremonial rites. The priests 


13 “Stool’’ refers to the thrones occupied by kings and chiefs in African society. The stool is 
not a real stool in the sense of furniture, but very often the stool represents the symbol of author- 
ity; it is the “soul” of the nation. We speak of the throne of the great kingdom of Ashanti as “the 
golden stool” of Ashanti. 
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and priestesses of all the national divinities appear in their order of seniority, 
according to the respective shrines in which they serve. They offer foods and 
libations and make supplications to the “gods of the nations.’’“ After this the 
religious dances begin; the big state drums begin to boom; the public joins by 
singing, and the priests and priestesses start dancing according to form. 

A great lamentation usually lasts fora whole week. During this entire period 
public looting becomes legal in the eyes of the native customary law. Any- 
body dwelling within the limits of the kings domain has the legal right to enter 
his neighbor’s yard and claim a sheep, a goat, a cow, or a fowl. All farm prod- 
ucts within the nation, which are still on the farms and which are ready for 
harvest, automatically become a common property; all articles in the market- 
place, which are offered for sale, are liable to public looting. However, it is not 
lawful to break open into a private house to steal something: such actions are 
punishable because they fall outside the public license. 

The simplest explanation for this public looting is that the whole nation is 
lamenting the death of their late king, and all subjects are bound by common 
allegiance to join in the festivities and funeral games. Those who go to the 
marketplace to sell things during these national celebrations are not cooperat- 
ing, and so it becomes legal to seize whatever they have for sale. 

Death at childbirth. In the belief of the Ga people, it is an ill omen when a 
woman dies during the process of childbirth. Such an accident is rather un- 
common, and the rarity of the event, supplemented by the usual ignorance of 
human anatomy and the functions of the female organs operative at child- 
birth, tend to evolve a peculiar type of mysticism centering around parturition. 

At this point, we may give some credit to the old midwives in primitive 
African society before the introduction of modern European medical science. 
Some of these old women were experts in their profession. The native medical 
man, or herbalist, also rendered a highly commendable service in maternal care 
and treatment. Among the Yoruba people of southwestern Nigeria, when the 
mother died in the process of parturition but the child survived, the child was 
held to be a servant or messenger of the evil spirit. Its presence in the family 
was therefore considered unpropitious. It might, in course of time, bring some 
catastrophe upon the whole group. Acting on the basis of this belief, the poor 
child was buried alive together with the mother. 

In Ga society, there was a special place set for the burial of women who 
died in the process of parturition. This burial ground was called kosa, which 
means, the “evil” or the “abominable forest.’’ The “evil forest’’ was a place 
which was avoided by all members of the community. No farming was done 
near the forest and nobody was allowed to cut even a piece of wood nor other- 


4 “Gods of the nations’’ (dsenmadsiawodsi) are so called because they represent the guardian 
divinities in the entire realm, e.g., the gods of war, of agriculture, of famine, of fishing or of the sea, 
and the patron deity of travellers. 
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wise do any kind of work in it. It was a place which was haunted by all manner 
of evil spirits, and was also the seat of certain specified gods of the nation dur- 
ing certain particular times of the year. Besides burial, and for all practical 
purposes, the only thing the evil forest was used for was what the Ga people 
call musukpamo. This means “‘washing away” or “throwing away” of one’s 
sins and misfortunes. There is one of these evil forests still in existence in a 
place called La Bone which is one of the principal Ga towns. It is located on 
the western shores of the Kpesi Lagoon, and is now used only as a place for the 
cleansing away of sins. it is also one of the principal shrines of the Ga tribe as 
a whole. 

The customary method of burial in the evil forest was quite different from 
all other forms of burial. It was the custom from ancient times that the corpse 
of a woman who died at childbirth should not be encased in a coffin. The 
burial took place only in the presence of priests and priestesses, because they 
were the only people who could speak in the sacred language™ to the evil spirit 
or the deity concerned and ascertain the cause of the abominable death. Under 
normal circumstances in ancient times, these divine officials simply took the 
corpse, wrapped it all over with a piece of black or dark cloth, and carried it 
to the evil forest. On reaching the edge of the forest, they stopped and divined 
and offered libations to appease the evil spirits living in the forest and also the 
spirits of all people who had died a similar death. They then entered the forest 
and put their ominous burden on the bare ground and made their way back 
home. It was a grim and solemn occasion. Nobody was supposed to see the 
priests and priestesses either while they were carrying the corpse to the evil for- 
est or while they were returning home. To keep people off the streets or out 
of their way, special funeral drums were beaten and grim and awe-inspiring 
songs were sung or chanted. This practice was based upon the belief that any- 
body who met the burial party of priests and priestesses in the streets during 
a funeral of the nature described above would die before another year was out. 

In recent years, however, the significance of the evil forest, as a burial 
ground, has gradually diminished in the wake of European culture. The mor- 
tuary usages of the Ga people, as well as those of other African tribal groups, 
have changed considerably since the beginning of the twentieth century. And 
while today the native customs are still the dominant features in African 
funeral practices, yet their existence is permissible only in so far as they do not 
contravene the burial regulations laid down by the various municipal govern- 
ments. 

The mortuary usages of the Ga people, as described in this study, have 


48 In west Africa, there is a widespread idea that communication with “the unseen powers” is 
possible only through the established traditional rituals. There are even many religious cults which ° 
have special sacred languages through which they speak to their gods. People, or even gods, who 
do not belong to a particular cult do not understand these sacred languages. 
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many things in common with the mortuary usages of other West African 
peoples, such as the Ashantis, the Fantis, the Kwahus, and the Ewes. These 
are the major tribes in the middle and southern parts of the Gold Coast. Far- 
ther east, in Nigeria, funeral customs bearing close similarity to those of the 
tribes in the Gold Coast are found among the Ibibios, the Ibos, and the Yoru- 
bas. Also, amorgz the Mende, the Mandingo, and the Vai peoples of Sierra 
Leone there is not much of a distinct difference between their funeral customs 
and those of other tribes in other parts of West Africa. This leads us to believe 
that there might have been a time when probably one broad common culture 
pervaded the whole of the western section of Africa. However, as a result of 
lack of communication facilities, intertribal intercourse was very difficult, and, 
probably, non-existent. The individual groups therefore became almost com- 
pletely isolated from each other in time and place, and this situation brought 
about various modifications in the common culture to suit local circumstances. 
But the bathing of the dead before burial, weeping as a traditional custom, 
inhumation, visit to the graveside in the morning of the day immediately fol- 
lowing a burial, and the custom of third week memorial celebrations are mor- 
tuary usages which are common among the major tribes in West Africa. 

It is interesting to note that with the coming of Christianity many of the 
customs and traditional usages of the African tribes have changed consider- 
ably. In many instances, the customs of the Christian church have been read- 
justed to make Christian principles more practical to the natives. This is the 
policy which the church has adopted with regard to native institutions in re- 
cent times. The earlier policy of assimilation and association wrought a great 
havoc on the native institutions and tended to make the natives suspicious 
of the foreign culture. The mortuary usages of the natives are now duly respect- 
ed by the church and these old institutions are improved to meet the demands 
of a changing civilized society when and wherever necessary. 
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CHILDREN’S GAMES AND RHYMES IN DUAU 
(NORMANBY ISLAND) By GEZA ROHEIM 


N 1930 I spent about nine months on Normanby Island (native name 

Duau, one of the D’Entrecasteaux group). Our house was on the fringe 
of two villages or village groups, Sipupu and Boasitoroba. The data recorded 
in this paper refer to these two villages whenever their place of origin is not 
specified. Some of my informants came from Dobu or other islands, and what- 
ever information they gave on children’s songs as analogous to those found on 
Normanby Island has been included in this paper. 

This is what Sipeta, a Boasitoroba women of about 40, remembers about 
her childhood and how they used to play. 

She was ai pokara (engaged) at three to a boy of her age. “When we 
played they used to say ‘your husband,’ and I used to say ‘I am the toni- 
wagana,’ i.e., he is mine, and beat them. Sometimes we played on the shore at 
holding a sagari.””' The boys would catch a guadoya (opossum), or bring their 
fathers’ dog for the sagari. Then they would make a mwadare* for her. Her 
father would joke about her husband and the “in-law relations.”” Her younge, 
brother Mwadidia used to be her husband at the mwadare, and her elder broth- 
er Sako was in in-law relation, i.e., he was the husband’s brother. Geropowanir 
her sister, was on her side acting as her sister. The pig had to be caught for the 
sagari and then they would sing: 


To puapuari The hunters 

Yada lo gweru rua I shall make jews harp 
Vakeke lelulelu I play whistle 
Mwagauya konay Mwagauya I caught 
To puari, to puari. the hunters. 


Sipeta explains that the children in this song are mixing the idea of a hunt 
and that of courtship gwarit. The jews harp and the whistle are used by the 
young men when they go courting. Mwagauya is a small animal of some kind, 
called by them the pig of the myth people (myth people—kote kotetera). They 
run about with a net pretending to catch something. 

Stones were taken for yams at these sagaris (Lomenay).’ Then they would 
catch and divide flies, pretending that they are pigs. “If we found a pretty 
stone we would carry it /elelele (i.e., rock it like a baby), and take it to our 
sister and tell her, ‘take our child and look after it.’ Then the girls would pet 
it for a while and after that they would have enough of it, and throw it away. 
We, as fathers, would cry and bury the child and make a mortuary ceremony. 


1 A sagari is any kind of food distribution ceremony. 

* Food division ceremony given by one sister-in-law to the other. See Roheim, Tauhau and the 
Mwadare (International Journal of Psychoanalysis, Vol. 13), p. 121. 

3 Lomenay, the informant, is a middle aged married man of Mwatebu. 
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Or we would beat the girls and take their skirts off. When they cried, we ran 
away and hid the skirt.” 

Yaneoneo, a lame young man from the interior (Lomitawa), gives the fol- 
lowing account of his childhood: 

They used to play at making a sagari. Sometimes they would catch one of 
the little pigs in the village and eat them at their sagari. Then the grown-ups 
would chase them and beat them. Or one of the children played at being a pig. 
He did this frequently and he would squeal when he was caught. They would 
carry him on a pole and pass him to another group of boys. Then they make 
fire and mark the cuts on the body saying that now they eat this part, now the 
other, and so on. They would get old nets from father and as they grew 
they would always get better nets. They would ask their parents to give them 
some food and then would go out into the bush for two or three days. They 
made a clearing and a little village. A boy might live in one house with his 
brother and sister and cousin. A bigger boy would be the Taubada (chief) of 
the group and he would send them to hunt, to bring water, to play at war, or 
other games. They also played that they were married and they would feed a 
stone which was regarded as their child. Or they would say the child is crying 
and the girl would give it her breast. One of the boys is the husband, he goes 
into the garden and leaves his wife at home. Another boy comes and steals the 
wife. In these games they don’t observe the adult marriage rules. They also 
play at coitus, doing it anyhow till they are told the proper way. If they hear 
that their father or mother has gone with another man or woman, they will 
imitate them. Or they play tug of war (eniuniura—pulling). At Wedona 
sometimes boys pull against the girls. This is usually the case if the girls have 
started the quarrel by cursing (elia) the boys. Another game is rolling a round 
piece of wood (noki) or swinging it (kuge). Older boys play at spearing each 
other with light spears and dodging. 

In all these games we have either what seems to be the pure joy of mus- 
cular activity or the well-known motive of imitation. Children play at being 
grown up; they imitate their fathers and mothers. In many other games, how- 
ever, we find a certain formal element that reminds us of the traditional games 
of European children. For instance: Two children hold their hands while the 
others run between them and they sing 


Binama gaga Hornbills sing 


Another version of the same game is called kuyabu (birds’ net). Two children 
join hands and a third runs underneath on all fours; then they catch him and 
he is the bird in the net. A third version of the archway type contains an ad- 
ditional variation. The two children are supposed to catch the others who pass 
under the archway in a net. They sing: 
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To binama mamwanena yasikebekeberua What hornbill with his wife 
they go in couples 
binama ga go! Hornbill ga go! 


The binama (hornbill) is always followed by its wife. The children are horn bills 
caught in the net. 

We find the same forma] element of passing under an archway in children’s 
games far and near. Stolz describes a game called “kate kate gok, gok.””’ Two 
little girls stand opposite to each other holding their hands high. The others 
pass under the archway holding each other and skipping and singing. By sink- 
ing their arms, the two girls separate the last little girl from the group and 
make her sit down. The proceeding is repeated till all the girls are detached 
from the moving group and form a new sitting group.‘ 

The Kiwai game is slightly different. One of the players posts himself on 
the beach with closed arms, underneath which another passes his right hand 
holding it on his playmate’s chest. His left hand is taken by somebody else, 
and all the players join hands in a long line. They wind themselves around the 
one standing in the centre who stands immovable, shouting “‘Doropo darimidi 
doropo darimidi,’”’ When the spiral is closed, all at a given signal shout “Jbubu 
sogare’”’ and open the windings again by running round in the opposite direc- 
tion, calling out all the while “Doropo iwouti, doropo iwoutt.”” Doropo means 
means body, daramidi to tie, iwouti to unfasten, so that the game is about 
tying up the body and unfastening it. Jbubu sogare refers to a folk-tale® about 
a banana tree in which a swarm of bees have made their nest (bees—sogare). 
As soon as all form a straight line, the boy next to the end relaxes his hand and 
places it on the head of each of the others in turn, asking every time, ‘‘What is 
your name?” The boys reply by giving the names of animals or things they 
like, and squatting down on the ground).® 

The meaning of this game would perhaps be clearer if we had the folk-tale 
in question. At any rate, it seems probable that the bees are the boys them- 
selves, and the whole thing has evidently something to do with the tying and 
the liberation of the body. In the geographically more remote European 
versions, the children pass under an archway, the last child is separated from 
the group till the old group disappears and a new group is formed.’ 

In the Ba-Ila version of the game, two boys form an archway with their 
arms while the others form in file and march around. As they go, the boys 


* Stolz, Die Umgebung von Kap Konig Wilhelm (Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu Guinea IIT, 1911), 
p. 255. 5 Not given by the author. 

® G. Landtmann, The Kiwai Papuans of British New Guinea (1927), p. 439. Cf. A. C. Haddon, 
Notes on Children’s Games in British New Guinea (Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
38, 1908), p. 289. 

7 Cf. W. Mannhardt, Das Briickenspiel (Zeitschrift fiir Deutsche Mythologie, 1859, IV). 
Ploss-Renz, Das Kind (1919, II), p. 246. 
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sing: “My children make a circling movement in the forest.’’ The last boy who 
is trapped sings: ““The little quail scratches about among the herd boys.” 

Other African games resemble the Kiwai variant with the immovable boy 
in the centre and the others wriggling round. The common element in the fol- 
lowing games is the existence of a group of players from which the individuals 
are separated one by one, till a new group is formed.*® 

The Sipupu game called pwasi/play/saura/happy/is connected with 
gardening. 


Kemi/tay/kaygeda/ina/begura If/man*/one/his/garden, 
Ibagura/gogama/gidaridi, cultivates/children/little ones/ 
simiakaratutu/ma/toni/begura sit together/and/owner/garden, 
ina/hinawa /iakaharai/ his/planting stick/carries/ 
iguguna/kwabokwabo/ he hits everywhere/the ground 
Kakaraonaona singing 

Pwasi saura/pwasi saura play happy/play happy 
Kebwa/toyagaha/kadi/weda then/thiefs/their/taro 
yabegubeguri/yatatauya I plant/I go/ 


The other children sit in a group, they represent the taro. ““The thief” 
comes and takes them one by one. Whenever the “thief’’ marches away with 
one child, the ‘‘owner’’ comes from the other direction and says: 


Taiya/igu/bagura/iyagahiya Who/my/garden/stole? 


And the children, that is the remaining children, reply “Kiko,” using the word 
as if it were the thief’s name. However, this is the spirit word, and means 
“nothing” or “nobody.” The last child is the simana (mother) or the Kare- 
tuba (growing trunk) of the taro. Then the owner says: “Kiko be kiko” (I'll 
give you nothing). Then the “owner” says to the “thief,” “‘Why have you been 
stealing from my garden,” and then all stand in a group and say: 

Karamwakiakia/sopire/kutobiu/ Lice/fly away/big lice/ 

Sopire/ Fly away. 

The lice are ona semalimali (symbolic) for the children. They always say 
this last line if the game is played at night. In the daytime this is taboo, it 
would make their hair white. 

The next game, Keley (kangaroo) game in Sipupu and Boasitoroba, has 
also something to do with stealing. 

Keley/keley/nau/kwateya/ukwahari/ 
Kangaroo/kangaroo/your/yam/you take/ 
Ukwahari/poroporoy/ 
You carry/like pig (i.e. carrying it on shoulder) / 


8 Sipeta of Boasitoroba says this is a girls’ game, but I saw both sexes play it. She says 
Mwaremwarere, her cousin, was the owner of the garden and Baulolomani her child, i.e., cross- 
cousins daughter was the thief. 
® Meaning a boy who plays that he is a man, the owner of a garden. 
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Kasina/kaydune/ 
He shouts/and he looks/ 

The children hop about like kangaroo and are playing that they are kan- 
garoo. The kangaroo is ipwara arena (a great thief) because it eats the yams in 
the garden. 

The ponaki (a kind of banana), is the Duau (Loboda) version of the 
game called pwasibsaura in Sipupu. Two children are the tree, and they hold 
a third one who represents the ponaki. The others keep stealing the ponaki. 
The text is the same as for the pwasibsaura game. Or two children form an arch- 
way with their arms, and one child is always stolen as the others crawl under 
it. The two boys who stand up are ponaki karena, the trunk of the banana 
tree. When the last “‘ponaki”’ is stolen, the fight begins. In Dobu we have the 
same game called: 

To-ula/tou Eaters/sugar cane/ 


First the players stand up in a circle and sing: 


Gosiagu/kamu/to/tou/nina My friend/your/what/sugar cane/that/ 
Daimwanel! / Daimwane sugar cane 
Ta/kutakutenaya/ We/have chewed it/ 

Ta/kutapelenaya/ We/chewed dropped /it, 
Sinayo/gegelina/ Your mother/her shaking 
Tamayo/gegelina/ Your father/his shaking 
Kae/mwasaune/mwasaune / Foot/rubbing/rubbing/ 

Kae/ruruke/ Foot/cracking/ 


Now they sit down, stretch their legs out straight, and rub them against 
each other. They repeat the song and, when they rise, the absence of cracking 
is a proof of being a werabana (witch). The werabana hear all other people’s 
joints cracking at night, but their joints don’t crack. The explanation given 
for the lines “father shaking, mother shaking,” is that mother and father shake 
their child when they teach it, when they tell it to do this or avoid that. The 
“mother’s way and father’s way,’’ Maa, my head boy, added, is the “‘witches’ 
way and sorcerers’ way.” 

In the village of Bwasitoroba, the children play mare-mareyapoa (turtles’ 
eggs). They make‘a line on the beach, and then they rub one boy’s back and 
sing: 

Maremareya/pouna Turtle/its eggs/ 
pou/gile gilina/bwaubwau/sililililila/ egg/very many/calling/sizzling/ 

Then the boy runs to the line, and the others run after him. He turns round 
and catches the others, one by one, and takes them as captives to his place. 
When he has taken them all, the game is finished. 

Another Sipupu version of the separation game is called kasiture (plucking 
from a bunch, i.e., plucking bananas from a bunch, or children from a group). 
They sit down in a group and push each others’ heels, scraping the ground. 
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Then they squat down, slap their knees and stand up straight. If the knee of 
one of the children does not crack, he or she is put into the werabana group; 
if it cracks, into the sorcerer’s group. This division is called plucking. While 
doing this, they say the following rhyme: Segili nayanay sasaupe. (Sharp 
thing white ants"® cut it off).™ 

Now the “‘werabana”’ sit down in a group, they are cooking food. One of 
them says, “J gu ima yanuasideya,” (I forgot my scraper!). They play at being 
werabana; they all “grab” and “eat” each other. The “‘barau’’ forms a separate 
group, while the werabana rush up and down “eating” each other. 

This ends the list of games of the “‘separation”’ type. Certain elements that 
occur in the content of separation games we find also independently as basic 
elements of other children’s rhymes and games. One of these is the “up and 
down” motive. The following ball game is played at Sipupu and Quanaura. 
Girls throw oranges up rhythmically at the end of each line, and then catch 
them again. 


W aine/Bokunopita Woman/Bokunopita—(Big betel nut) 
Yau/pilipilimaya You are/you are running to us 
Rasiana/lekawaya Rasiana'’/its shore 

U pili/henatunaya You run/gave birth 
Nigeia/bebenimuno™ Not/food for you at all 
Gurumwawa/bebeniyo Sea stone/yam for you 
Bebe/kae/yasiyasi Yam/foot/stretched out 

Bebe /nima/yasiyasi Yam/hand/stretched out 

Kapwautete /itete Ball playing/we play 

Kau/dodo/ Mwaniku My/crying/Mwaniku"™ 


A similar game in which they throw anything that can be used as a ball 
from one hand to the other is accompanied by the following verses: 


To/waine/igamwaya What/woman/became pregnant 
Tleguya/igamwaya “Brought me back”’/got pregnant 
Nigeia/bebe numumo Not/feast for you 
Gurumwawa/bebeniyo Sea stone/yam for you 
Bebe/kae/yasiyasi Yam/foot/stretched out™® 
Bebe/nima/yasiyasi Yam/hand/stretched out 
Tabuna/beku/kubebeku Taboo/its fall/you fall'® 
Tabuna/ura/kuura Taboo/throw/you down 

Bolia bolia Bush yam 

Taytu taytu Inferior yam 


10 This is repeated. The white ants bite everything to pieces. 

1 The ant being a “sharp thing” cuts everything off. Cf. T. H. Holmes, Introductory Notes 
on Toys and Games of Elema, Papuan Gulf (Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute 38, 
1908), p. 288. 12 Rasiana is a shore at Quanaura. 

13 Meaning feasts. 4 That means “I want the place, Mwaniku.”’ 

48 This means “happy”’ i.e., not ashamed because somebody has made a sagari for them. 

6 Meaning a ball. Cf. Barton and Holmes Ballgames (Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute 38, 1908), pp. 264, 280. 
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Lebwabwanu Lebwabwanu yam (a kind of taytu, 
i.e., inferior yam) 


In one of the ball games, and in some of the separation games, the witches 
are mentioned. Children in Sipupu and Nadianadia play gilipwapwa; that 
is, they make the coconut leaves rustle by flicking them with their nails, 
holding the leaf in the other hand. This is really werabana idi yage (witches 
their thing) because by so doing, they imitate the werebana. Segilipwapwa 
means “‘its noise,” i.e., the noise made by witches who do this under the house 
to frighten people. When the witches do this under the house, it is kokoa ana 
naypi—the knife of the kokoa (animated corpse). They carry the knife for cut- 
ting these corpses up for their cannibal meal. This is the song: 


I gu/gibara/maisana/ My/shoulder/its pay/ 
Sedeiku Noise made by drum 
Igu/mwagu /maisana/ My/head/its pay/ 
Sedeiku Noise made by drum 
Igu/subwe /maisana/ My/thigh/its pay/ 


The witches are supposed to walk about with their drums, making their 
doe (dance) for the human flesh they are about to receive. 

It is interesting to note that these games strikingly confirm the abreaction 
theory of play with the transition from passivity to activity. In throwing 
things up and down, the children are repeating what was done to them by their 
mothers. The mother when carrying the baby actually throws it up and down, 
singing the following kara ona ona: 


Sinagu/kaena/mwauna My mother’s/leg/heavy 
Tamagu/kaena/mwauna My father’s/leg/heavy 
Kae/mwakuya mwakuya Leg/throwing up 
Kae/dodokidodoki Leg/falling down 


Another group of games hinges on the concepts of “chopping a tree.” In 
Sipupu, two children have their fingers hooked together. One of them keeps 
hitting his own arm with the edge of his palms (like chopping wood). 


To kaiwe/to kaiwe/lagoagoay What tree/what tree/we cut 
Kilimo/kilimo/tagoagoay Kilimo tree/kilimo tree/we cut 
Tauya/ilobobore/bobore Went down/broken/broken in pieces. 


Then all the children bend forward and say: 


To kira/to kira/tausiusia”’ What axe/what axe/we sharpen 
Taudidoroe /tausiragay/ We sharpen down/we sharpen up 


When they say the line, ‘what axe we sharpen,” they pretend that their 
hands are axes which they “sharpen” on their buttocks. After having fin- 


17 They show how they sharpen their hands (the axe) on each others’ anuses. 
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ished the text, there is a scuffle, and they poke each other in the ribs with their 
fingers. This time the finger is the axe. 
Another version of the same game has the following lines: 


To niu/to niu/takorikori/ 

Which coconut/which coconut/we scrape it, 

Niu yaku/'* niu yaku/takorikori/ 

Coconut pink/coconut pink/we scrape it, 

Me Dobu/tabaradi/me Dobu/tagewadi/ 

People of Dobu/we walk across to them/people of Dobu/we cross to them/ 
Sinadao/kadi/bwabwakeukeu/ 

Our mothers/theirs/food tit-bits, 

Sakusaku/dudune, 

Put it/underneath. 


The Dobu version of the same song is this: 


Kori/magagaiya 
Scrape /magagaiya shell 
Bway/sinadao 
They are/our mothers 
way/tamadao 
They are/our fathers 
Kadi/nabakeukeu/takenani 
Their food/carried on head/we have eaten 


Mwanaku/tagewadi/tagewagewadi 

Mwanaku people/we turn to them/we turn to them 
Nima/kubunaya/sakusaku 

Hand/its underneath/put it in. 


Many boys play this, holding their palms on one another. One of them hits 
into his palm with his fist and says: 


Kasawe /ididi/be /ididiuyosa Mango/flowers/and/flowers all over 
Mwakiko /ididi/be/ididiuyosa Mwakiko/flowers/and/flowers all over 
Raku/ididi/be/ididiuyosa Raku /fruit/flowers/and/flowers all over 
Daewa /ididi/be /ididiwyosa Breadfruit/flowers/and/flowers all over 


Then he finishes with this line: 


Gwarauto'® /ididi/be /ididiuyosa Gwarauto/flowers/and/flowers all over. 


Then they make a noise like drrr! brrr! with their mouths, imitating thun- | 
der. 
Sometimes the following verses and action are added: 


18 Two boys have their hands interlocked; at the end of the verses they open their hands and 
pretend to look for something that is underneath. i 
19 A red flower, visible at the season of thunderstorms. 
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Dibwa dibwa/kwayoukwayou Dibwadibwa fish/wriggling 
Saku/bila/yaure Put it/container of roe/throw away 
Dibwadibwa/kawaguya Dibwadibwa fish/in my mouth 
Lepo lepo Lead it (i.e., put it in the canoe) 


They show how they sharpen their hands (the axe) on each other’s anuses. 
At the end, they put their fingers in their mouths and pull them out with a 
great noise. This information is from Maa (as all other Dobu variants), who 
also gives a version of the same game from Kiriwina (Trobriand). 


Kenakena/kenaoruoru Lime stick /lime stick red one 
Tapwa/karigini Body/its carving 
Kasawa/kalobolobu Vomited/gets dry 

Kaytakala/kena/inamu One*® her/stick /your mother 
Kaytakala/kena/tamanu One his/stick/your father 
Bila/bitaitaya/oleibwaga It went/shaking/on the rock. 


While doing this, the child puts a limestick or a finger into its mouth and 
pulls it out again. Then the stick is supposed to get dry on the rock. Then they 
put one finger on their foreheads, one on their backs, and change the fingers 
again: 

Yaulo/piupiu You shall/flatulate 
Yasikeke/yasikeke Again /again/ 


That is, he chews and then he will let a flatus go again and again. In 
this version we have the reference to flatus and defecation. In the next variant, 
the “up and down” motion is again introduced. Sipupu children form a circle 
with the little fingers or thumbs interlocked, and then they shake their arms, 
opening and closing from time to time. Finally they all lift their arms skyward, 
bring them down, and clap their hands: 


Sinadao/kadi/mwaunogo Mothers/their/bush yam 
Tauda/kada/tuna dibibwau Ourselves/our food/eel twins (two eels) 
Mwaunagoiya/sebo Mwaunogo yam/pluck it off 


(Now comes the arm-lifting) 
Garewa/garewaya! Sky/sky ho! 
Bwaka/bwakwaye Earth/earth ho! 
In the Dobu version of the same game, the players fry a pig’s belly and 
gather round it, pulling and finally breaking the belly. Then they lift it up and 
let it down again, moving their hands as in the Sipupu version. 


Tega/mayae Fried/roasting 
Tega/mayamayae Fried/roasted 
Kawara/sinasina Sit down/squatting 
Keupe! It is broken! 


20 Kaytala means one. 
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When they lift their hands up they shout: 


and when they bring their hands down: 
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Tabwena/tabwana/amu doe Up/up/your flag 


Bareu/bareu/amu/ure! 


In one of the separation games we have described, we find a reference to 
flatulation. A rather unique” group of verses is connected with defecation. In 
Dobu (village Murisioa)they have special lines for defecation. An old woman 
sings as follows when she sits down: 

Iwa! /lokoraka/diana/lololo 
It comes/Rat/its belly/coming out 
Bwadue/diana/loloio 
Wallaby/belly/coming out 
Me Bwebweso/diadi/lololo 
People of Bwebweso/their belly/coming out. 
(the dead) 


If dust gets into the child’s eyes, the child holds its eyelids with its fingers, 
pulls them, and moving them up and down, it says: 
Keley/busa/ina damane 
Kangaroo/excrement/its drop out (or drop into sea) 
Uwaya/busa/ina/damane 
Crocodile/extrement/its/drop out 


Ground/ground/your/pot! 


Kokoraka/busa/ina/damane 
Rat/excrement/its drop out 
Bwaeabwa/busa/ina/damane 


Lizard/excrement/its/drop out. 


In Dobu, the children say the following verses in the same situation: 


Kepa kepa 
Pweure 
Weyatu 
Darae 


A game and song from Murua (Woodlark) imitates excretion: 


Net weight” 
Float up 
Weight* 
Drop. 


Mwagili/taweiawe Boring/creeping 
Tetete/wabwebuka Walking/platform™ 
Kinego/gwada I see/children 
Angaisa/ipwara Cabbage/defecating 
Ibwesa/nimagu Urinating/my hand. 
21 As far as the published data go. 22 Cork, used to make the net float. 


%3 For fixing net, weighing it down. This means, if the thing that has fallen into the eye is light, 


then drop out (float up), if it is heavy, then drop down. The children all gather together and try to 


make this oba (incantation). 


* A platform for a Yam house. 
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While singing this, they shake their hands as if they were shaking urine 
and excrements off their fingers. The following games refer to hide and seek 
or to hiding and finding things. 

In Sipupu, the universal hide (kedawana) and seek of children is played as 
follows: One group hides and the other looks for them. They sing the following 
karaonaona, when they are looking for the others. 

Kada/hudi/boyarina/ukavay Our/banana/ripe/eat it 
Kaykayhili/kao/kao/kaol Real good/here/here/here! 


They play with the spear and throw it at a tree, saying: 


Bwaubwaru/el Little lizard/ho 
Igu/gita/kuhepwaire My/spear/you find 
Kane/mwane /yahepwaire Then/wife/I will find for you! 


The following is the Dobu version of the same song: 
Tubumaoe/ima/ gita/waura/apwesenema 
Grand parents ho!/Our/spear/you throw/it comes out 
Abo/hanay/ami/urena 
If/not perhaps/your/pots 
Be/ami/gaeba/aeauapisari 
And/your/wooden dishes/we break into pieces! 


The grand parents are the tokwatokway, the spirits. They think the spirits 
have hidden the spear because they don’t like the children if they are too noisy. 
The spirits may also make the child sick for the same reason. A reference to the 
“grandparents” is also contained in a game with tops. Bebe (Sawaitoya of 
Boasitoroba), says that when the children played at hiding and they whistled, 
the old people used to get angry and say ““Wanahoma (you come), sahena (do 
not) lohigwana (you whistle) Yaruyarua (ghosts) sikeguaiyagemi (they will 
come and hide you).” 

Another version of the top game is a kind of dramatized myth. When the 
girls turn their tops, they sing: 


Pilopilo/pilopilo/koda/bwaha (twice) Pilopilo/pilopilo*/where/at (twice) 
Koda/bwaha/imiamia (twice) Where/at/it stays 
Bwakwa/duduna (twice) Earth/under. 


The bwakwa duduna are the numu people, the dwellers of the underworld, 
and the real owners of the fertile soil. Kasabwaibwaileta’s children played 
this in the sky. They made a hole in the sky with the top and this is how they 
saw his mother’s village, that is, their grandmother’s village, and effected the 


% Or “tell me, where it is?”’ 
*% The fruit of the pilopilo tree has the shape of a top, about three inches high. This is used in 
the game. For top games cf. Holmes, op. cit. 
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reunion of Kasabwaibwaileta with his mother. These mythical children are 


then supposed to have made the following song. 


Koda/bwaha, koda/bwaha Where/at, where/at 
Tamagu/ina/kasa My father/his/village 
Bokunopita/debanaha /itohotohoro Bokunopita/on its top/it grows up. 


The tree is supposed to have its roots in Kasabwaibwaileta’s home village, 
and its crown in the sky where Kasabwaibwaileta lived in the land of women. 
According to Sine Durey of Quayaiya, there are three Bokunopita trees—one 
in the country of the mumu, one connected with Kasabwaibwaileta, and the 
third connected with Kekewagei, the woman who receives the ghosts at 
Mount Bwebweso. 

Now this gets still more complicated because we are told that the sky 
dwellers call the inhabitants of the earth, the nwmu people. We also know that 
the mumu are a kind of other world, just like the other world proper on Mount 
Bwebweso. 

To return, however, to the story as given by Sine Durey: 

When Kasabwaibwaileta’s children had made the hole, they saw through 
to the numu, and a boy called Bokunopita went down to his mother (or per- 
haps wife?—she says). The mother’s (or wife’s) name was Tau Gabilele, and 
her mother was Beibeiko, her brother Tau Gegeurani. When he saw his wife 
and her people, he went through the sky to the trunk of the tree. Here he was 
received by his mother-in-law. She embraced him and told him to go back and 
sit on the tree till the people came home from the garden. She (Beibeiko) said 
“Bubura (ground mat wahesoy (you spread) ma (and) igu (my) nibonoboana 
(spirit) yahemia (I bring) suguaney (out).’”’ 

When the people came home, she called up to him, all embraced him and 
cried. He married his wife again and stayed there. 

When they play the top game, they tell this story and dramatize it. For 
instance, they spread leaves out, and these represent the mother-in-law’s mat. 
The essential thing is that the game is connected with the mythical theme of 
separation and reunion. 

What is the meaning of these games? Why is it that the children of Duau 
play these games? Is there any intrinsic connection between acts and words? 
If so, what is the latent meaning and function of these games? 

In trying to answer these questions, we remember the fact that small 
children are very, fond of dramatizing the loss and re-appearance of an object. 
Freud describes how a child of eighteen months used to play at throwing 
things away. It would catch hold of anything that came handy, throw it into 


a corner of thefroom, and exclaim “o!o!o!,”’ which meant “gone.” One da 
y; 


27 T don’t know whether this is merely a phrase for a warm reception, or whether it has some- 
thing to do with the animistic significance of the myth. 
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when the mother had been absent for several hours, she was received by the 
child with the information “baby ololo.” The child had been looking into the 
mirror, and there it caught sight of another baby. The child invented a game 
which consisted of making “baby” (the reflection in the mirror), disappear, 
by ducking down and then finding baby again by standing up. The child at- 
tached a reel to a string, and would play at throwing the reel out of its bed and 
then pulling it back again. Freud says “After this, it was easy to find the mean- 
ing of these games.” It was connected with the great “cultural” achievement 
of the child with the amount of capacity for tolerating deprivation which it 
had evolved, viz., with the capacity to tolerate the absence of the mother. The 
infant found consolation in dramatizing disappearance and re-appearance with 
the aid of the object which came within its reach.”8 

Now there is some evidence to show that, in what we may call the “central” 
group of the games we have been considering, the latent theme is a drama- 
tization and abreaction of the primal danger, the danger of object loss. In the 
game called pwasi saura (play happy) (cf. above), the separation of the 
children from a group is enacted, and the child who is the last to be taken 
away, i.e., from whom the others are separated, is actually called the mother 
of the other children. 

An English game is strikingly similar. One of the children is the mother, 
the others are the days of the week, one child is their guardian, and one of the 
children is the witch. The witch lights her pipe, spits on the earth, and runs 
away with the child called Sunday. The “guardian” rushes to the “mother” 
and tells her that “the pot boils over.’’ The mother tells the guardian to put 
her head in the pot and to do various other things, and finally comes to the 
rescue, but it is too late. The witch steals all the children.*® 

Returning to Normanby Island, we find that the typical ending line “‘lice’’ 
means children, and also indicates the same content, i.e., the separation of the 
lice (children), from the body of the mother. In the game “‘turtles’ eggs,’’ the 
eggs are the children, and evidently therefore, the turtle the mother. A game 
played in Gazaland dramatizes the concept of the child clinging to its mother. 
A boy goes down on hands and knees and two children sit down on the ground, 
one on either side of him, facing one another. They then put their legs over the 
back of the boy who is kneeling, and grasp one another firmly by the hand. 
The boy then rises with these two children clinging firmly to his back, the 
other children get very excited, and sing out “The caterpillar and its child.’ 


8S. Freud, Gesammelte Schriften V1, p. 201. (Jenseits des Lust prinzips.) 
°° The disappearance of the children being connected with a pot into which somebody should 
put her head suggests ‘“‘body destruction’’ phantasies as latent content of the game. In one case, 
the mother’s feet are to be cut off and her blood is to run over the threshold. See Gomme, The 
Traditional Games of England, Scotland and Ireland (1, 1894), pp. 396-401. Cf. also Kiss, Magyar 
Gyermekjatek Gyiijtemény, p. 86. 3° Dudley Kidd, Savage Childhood (1906), p. 177, 
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A description of children’s games at Bougainville is especially convincing. 
Blackwood says: 


They tie all kinds of creatures to a string, and like Nelly Bly let them go a little and 
then pull them back again. I have seen them treat in this manner iguanas, bats, opos- 
sums, birds, and also various kinds of insects, including stag-beetles. They like to get 
hold of a mother with its young," perhaps a flying fox or an opossum, and tease both 
by letting the young one grip its mother and then pulling it away.® 


We believe therefore, that the functional significance of games which 
dramatize the separation from a group, and the formation of a new group, is 
similar to the repetition compulsion in war shocks. The trauma is overcome by 
repetition. A new element is of course added, and this is the tendency to sub- 
stitute formation. The loss of the mother is not an irretrievable loss, for in the 
group the playing child finds a substitute for the absent mother. Thus the 
theme of the game would be the separation of the child from one group and the 
aggregation to another (rite de passage). In a very interesting analysis of the 
play activity, Bujtendijk adheres to this explanation.™ In the light of Her- 
mann’s findings on the grasping reflex of clinging to the mother, and the 
tendency to find substitutes to cling to, we gain further insight into the mo- 
tives underlying these games. The drama of separation from the mother is also 
enacted in a group of symptomatic actions such as cleaving (separating a whole 
into parts), or pinching or tearing something from the surface of the skin or 
binding, and loosening.™ 

In games of the “‘tree chopping” type, we have two children with fingers 
interlocked, then a sudden separation, and a release of aggressions. The ele- 
ment of abreacting anxiety is typically manifested in the games when children 
play at being sorcerers or witches, and the origin of these anxiety objects 
from the parental images is made pretty clear by the informant’s remark that 
the witch’s way is the mother’s way, and the sorcerer’s way is the father’s 
way. 

In the ball throwing game, we find that a witch or a mythological person- 
age has been delivered, and that there is no food for the new-born baby or for 
the mother. The obvious interpretation is the hostile attitude of the child with 
regard to the mother and the new rival. If children throwing things out of 
the window are playing at getting rid of their brothers and sisters,*® it would 
seem plausible to interpret this ball game with the accompanying verse, as a 


31 My italics. 32 B. Blackwood, Both Sides of Buka Passage (1935), p. 180. 

3 F, J. J. Bujtendijk, Wesen und Sinn des S pieles (1933), pp. 19, 34. 

%T. Hermann, Sich Anklammern-Auf-Suche-Gehen (Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Psycho- 
analyse, XXII), p. 349. 

%S. Freud, Eine Kindheitserinnerung aus Dichtung und Wahrheit (Gesammeite Schriften X), 
p. 337. 
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way of working through sibling hostility. They are throwing their brothers 
away and then catching them again. 

Following Hermann’s views, we believe that pinching in these games is a 
kind of grasping and separation. The reference to the turtle (mother) and 
turtle’s egg (child) in the game called kuromodu (turtle), confirms this view. 
At Bougainville, we find the game in which each of the child’s fingers is 
touched or pinched in turn, beginning with the little finger, and ending with 
the mother running her finger lightly up the baby’s arm.” The Kai have a game 
that must be very similar to the pinching games found in Sipupu, and also the 
games of the “tree chopping” type*’ in which children represent ants and 
pinch each other’s hands. 

We shall now consider the lullabies sung to infants in our area. In Boasi- 
toroba, if the mother has gone to the garden to work and the baby cries because 
it is hungry, the elder child will keep it quiet by saying, “I will dream of her,” 
and later on, “I dreamed she is coming.” If they are still waiting in vain and 
the baby goes on crying, they will sing: 

Mata/usi/sidi Eyes/hairs/theirs 

They hold the baby and say: 

Sinagu/sinagu/ta/quehe /iraturatu 

My mother/my mother/and/where/she came out 

Duruhaya/duruhaya/ pana 

From the cave/from the cave/whether 

Traturatu/bo! 

She comes out/bo! 


Then they pull the eyelash, and if it come out the mother is coming, and they 
blow it away and say: 


Kutauya/kutoe You go/you fetch her. 


Here we find the link between separation of a part of the body (pinching, 
tearing out eyelashes), and the absence of the mother. 

The next lullaby conforms to the universal human form of lullabies, which 
consists in promising to give the child something good to eat, usually in con- 
nection with the return of the father: 


Leleleu Lullaby 
Sisine/leleleu Woman/lullaby 
Tamayo/iragaya Your father/went away 
Dumudumo/kununaya Bush/on the hill 
Haukimosa/iduriduria Flesh food/he hunts 
Kumiagaha/tamiagaha You stop quiet/we stop quiet. 


** B. Blackwood, Buka Passage, p. 167. 
37 Ch. Keysser, Aus dem Leben der Kaileute (Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu Guinea, ITI), p. 32. Cf. 
also ibid., p. 255. Cf. Haddon, of. cit., p. 295. 
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This is a lullaby, sung by the mother to her child. 
The following songs are sung to children at Boasitoroba when they cry. ' 

While singing this, the elder sister will pick the infant up and carry it: 

Kunagura/sinada/kana 

You stop crying/our mother/her 

Sasagwaiyega/tamada 

Sasagwaiyega (kind of sugar cane) /our father 

Tagebareya 

We lie to him. 


That is, they will cheat the father and give all the sugar cane to the mother. 
For a boy, the song goes the other way round: 


Kuagura/tamada/kana/touyega 

You stop/our father/his/sugar cane with 
Sinada/tagebarey 

Our mother/we cheat her. 


This is from Murua for the little children whom they are petting: 
Karobwe /mwadi/bebeba 
We decorate** we/paint ourselves**/the centre of dancing place 
Imesego/sie/wamudumuda 
We come/they/the people 
Iquenisa/rarana/mamurabay 
You cut/the flower/of the mamurabay tree 
Agu/tou/tou-dili 
My/sugar cane/dili cane 
A gu/vanai /kuninisegu 
My/line/kuninisegu taro” 
Nubegu/agu/mona/sinasini 
My cousin/my/hunger/sinasidi taro 


The child is going to his cousin’s dance where he will get good things; they 
jump about and dance while singing this. 

The next lullaby is typical of this culture area. It refers to the food division 
(sagari), “modesty” formula“ of not claiming to be a great chief, of not claim- 
ing to have given a particularly grand feast. 

Sipeta® sang this when she used to carry her little brother: 


Kiyagwao/sinamiyao/siheumegemia Friends/your mothers/they suckled you 
Tauma/hene/pesopeso We/are/dropping water. 
38 The canoe. 39 For a dance. 


40 “T ine’’ means the lines in the garden. He has kuninisegu taro in his garden. 

*! Cf. ““Murri, the infant’s mother’s brother, was master of ceremonies, and stood by the pile | 
of coconuts and made a short speech saying that these coconuts and taro were for the new infant, 
that this was only a small distribution of food but that later they would have a much bigger feast.”’ 
H. Powdermaker, Life in Lesu (1933), p. 66. 4 A Boasitoroba woman, 
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This means; other children have better mothers; they get milk, we drink only 
water. 

The mothers of Normanby Island have a peculiar custom in connection 
with these lullabies. The child is at the breast being nursed. The mother sings 
a lullaby or some other song, and rocks the child in accordance with the 
rhythm. At the end of each line, the infant is forcibly torn away from the nip- 
ple and permitted to take it again immediately afterwards. It is obvious that 
such a proceeding is a continuous repetition of the separation trauma.” | 
believe it helps to explain the games of the separation aggregation type and 
also constitutes a typical trauma of this area,“ which is sublimated in a cul- 
ture built up on the gift counter-gift model. The person who has had the nipple 
so often withdrawn is particularly anxious to receive gifts of food and to appear 
in the light of an esaesa (a generous giver), thereby denying his anxiety that 
that nipple will be taken away again. 

This peculiar proceeding is called menunu, wiich means to pet the child 
and shake it at the same time. That is, the shaking is done not only when the 
child has the nipple. While doing this they sing the following lullaby: 


Leleleu/leleleu /leleleu/leleleu (No meaning) 

Kumwanoie/kumwanoie /kumwanoie Stop crying/stop crying/stop crying 
Metabwai/enolno/matabwai/enoeno Eyes get/sleep, sleep/eyes get/sleep, sleep 
Lulubeko/koiyay /leleleu River breeze/from the hill/leleleu 
Lububeko/koiyay/leleleu River breeze /from the hill /leleleu. 


Sine Durey,“ who tells me about this lullaby and the custom of menunu, 
has really come to me to relate a dream in which her mother who died five 
months ago calls her to come and join her in the other world, but finally, when 
she refuses, leaves her again. 

The theme of the game and the dream is the separation from the mother. 
The person who really spoke the words spoken by her mother in the dream was 
her lover, later her husband, Taseni, thus revealing, of course, the mother as 
the first love object. She talks about the last hours of her mother, how her 
mother told her to cook one more meal for her because it will be the last meal 
she will eat. 

The following group of rhymes are on the border line between rhyme and 
magic. 

The children have been bathing; they are shivering and they want the sun 
to shine: 


#8 ‘When a woman holds a baby, she usually balances herself first on one foot and then on 
the other, making a kind of rocking motion. She does this when she is nursing the child also.” 
Powdermaker, Life in Lesu, p. 70. 

“ Cf. Roheim, Primitive Cultural Types (International Journal of Psychoanalysis, XIII). 
“ A middle-aged woman of Quayaiya. 
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Kuhara/kedikedididigama You shine/strong on us 
Dobu/kayture Dobu/ours only 
Tubuda/kiwanana Our grandfather/testicles 
Kuharapisapisari You shine break them 


Mwaileta, a woman of Weyana, a village in the Kelologeya district, used 
to sing the following “‘kara ona ona’’ to make the sun shine after a bath: 


Sinabwana/isurama/ gidarina Big one/come down/small one 
Thanawa/Tubuda/oawana Goes up“/Grandfather/his balls 
Tharapisapisari/ piti Shining it breaks/piii 


Lastly we have the kara ona ona (talk using) a separate category of native 
folk lore which is not real lyric, like the wari, and yet more than a children’s 
rhyme. They are more the songs of young girls than of children. 

Neelesi, a Bunama woman of the village of Hihinara, used to sing the fol- 
lowing /o wari (kara ono ona)“ when she walked about with the other girls: 


Leuleleu/Y agayogayo/yadorodoro Walking about/I go down/went down 
Loiya/loiyani/leuleleu Loiya/loiyani/walking about alone 


or in simpler form when walking about alone: 


Aileleu/awadee (3 times) I walk about/on the road. 


The next one is a more complicated version: 


Kara/ona ona Using/talking 

Idi/djimwa/gurewonu Our/stone/stone turtle 

Gurewonu/kumia Stone turtle/you stop 

Kaykayera Real* 

Damwanu Beside you 

Yategegewa I walk around 

Guregureu/hewari Guregureu (place name) /young boys 

Yeusagogodia Fetch them together 

Sarere/Kurumwadawa Went down to/Kurumwadawa (mine 
on Woodlark Island) 

Siwaga/wagabwauto They walk/walk about* 

Siseliselibwauto They sail sail about 


This song obtained from Gimwagimwareya in the Nadinadia dialect is sung 
by big girls walking on the beach. 
The next song is a Sipupu kara ona ona: 


Like the prayer to Yaboayne, they said. 

‘7 A “kara ona ona” is also called a “lo wari’’ (wari means song). 

48 Stones that really look like turtle at low water. 

‘9 Shows the modern origin of this part of the song. Wagabwauto is ““Duauized’’ (walk about). 
The next line is similar. Selibwauto (sail about). 
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Tauma/ibo/mwanena Himself /his/ wife 
Igabu/hilenaya He burns her/“pay back” 
Tutubwana/peyo peyo peyo! Tutubwana wood/turning 


A man was angry with his wife (pay back). He burnt her with firewood and she 
writhes in pain (burning). Children sing this when they go for a walk. 
The following two kara ona ona are for smaller children: 


Mwayoiya/mwata/ina Where/snake/that 
Dibebeya/mwata/ina Dibebeya/snake/that 

(place in Duau) 
Diuma/sitomwenaya Its tail/they cut off 
Ya mata/kayokayowa The eyes/of the dead 
Bwebweso/kirakaimi Bwebweso"/its young boys 
Dibi/wadayauyama Dibi/leaves you shall tear off and bring 
Tada/loanoanoy We shall/wake it (viz. the snake) 
Rasiana/kilakay Rasiana"/young man 
Kareya/idaredare Enemy/is coming 
Dabara/apili Beach®/running there 
Epili/kaytokokoko Running/the sand breaks.* 


The next song brings in the spirits or mwedi. 


Sili/pawana/pawa/deona Sili*/its crack /crack/dry 
Waiko®/kakona/kako barauma Mango/its roots/root barau us 
Tubi tubi/garuna Tubi tree/its top 
Garu/ketopwainaya Top/broke 

Sikok ona/gawa/gawana Its hot time/heat heat® 
Toromwedi/Pweina™ Mwedicatcher/Pweina 


Finally our last kara ona ona takes us out of childhood into the love life 
of Sipupu. 


Tuna kana karahonahona “Jews harp” its song. 


The “Jews harp” or flute, is an instrument of lovemaking. Nevertheless 
they call these line karahonahona, like the others which are sung by children. 


Loiloidi/nuanuayo Calling for/(if) you want 

Yahanewa/takeno I go up/we lie 

Nuanuayo/yahire (If) you want/I go back. 
5° The other world. 51 Village near Dibibeya. 


5? There are so many people running about on the beach that the sand gives way under their 
weight—a frequent phrase in incantations. 

53 Many people mean happiness in the sagari incantations. 

% The sili in question is a stone, but it is regarded as the makamakayau (shadow) or semalimali 
(symbol) of the real sili (clitoris). 
55 The waiko (mango tree) is the kebemia (place of staying of the mwedi (spirits). 
6 The tree has flowers in the hot season. 
57 Pweina “broken branch hanging down.” He is one of the mwedi but also a “‘mwedi-catcher.”” 
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Then the girl will say, “Come up and we shall sleep together. Don’t go back. 
It is dark, a tree might fall on you.” 

The following boys’ song is really something half-way between a folk-tale 
and a song. It is a story the boys like to dramatize. They run around the village 
and sing the verses: 

Wahine (woman) kaygeda (one) ihenatuna (gave birth) natuna (child) 
ina (that) tamana (father) ikaykay (ate) dimo (all). Tuta (time) kaygeda (one) 
waine (woman) ina (that) igamwa (got pregnant) i#aya (went) horay (sea) 
sai (for) igoda (shellfish) ta (and) ihenatuna (she gave birth). Natuna (child) 
ina (that) ikaharia (she carried) sumwana (shell) koina (to it) iraguguya (she 
put in) ma (and) sumwana (shell) tauma (that) ikamwamweya (petted it) 
koinega (so) ihewasiara (he grew up) ma (and) iwerawera (it sang.) 

This is the part the boys sing when they run round the village: 

Kiyagwao (Friends) sinamiao (your mothers) sihewaregemia (they suckled 
you) taugu (myself) sumwawa (shell) natuna (its child) kool! koo! 
Now the narrative continues: 

‘weray (he sang) itautauya (he went) wahana (uncle) ina hada (his house) 
ibawakwahane (he shouted up) tasinaina hada ibwakwahaneya (brother his 
house he shouted up) ipipimana (he jumped down) ma (and) éasina (brother) 
ina (that) ikenohekeweya (he held embraced him) ma gwama ina (and child 
that)®* igway (said): Oakabisinega (you let me go) haidi taugu tomotay (not I 
person). Ma (And) tamana inao (his father came) igway (he said): O nat- 
ugu yau wedol (O my child I am sorry). E sinana igway (And mother said): 
O yaenatuna (You gave birth) ukaykayamo (you ate them all) éa (and) bewa 
(this) gwama (child) ina (that) yabe natuneya (I gave birth) itawya (it went) 
sumwawa (shell) ikamwamweya (nursed it). Kirakaiya (It become a young 
man). Bagura (Garden) sitawya (they went) siruguya (they went in) kana (his) 
bora (taro) silomona (they made a mona). Siheheyawayawasiya (They his 
life feast). 

Singing the song and running round the village evidently means an un- 
conscious identification with the hero of the story. Now the story itself is a 
typical “family romance of the neurotic.” The returned child says “I am not a 
normal but a supernatural being, the child of a shell.” We know since Rank 
that the basis of the family romance is the idealization of the parents, which 
again in its turn is derived from the Oedipus complex. We have but to invert 
the order in time, and the same underlying latent content appears in our story. 
First the child is “petted” by the shell; a typical vagina symbol of this area,* 
and then or therefore, it is eaten by the father. By the life feast,®° the tension 


58 The child of the shell. 


59 Cf. Roheim, Tauhau and the Mwadare (International Journal of Psychoanalysis, XIII), p. 
140. 


6° A meal given to those who return home is yawayawasina (= life feast). 
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imminent in the Oedipus situation is overcome, and the boy becomes a mem- 
ber of society. 

Beside this interpretation in terms of a universal psychology, a more spe- 
cific local and cultural interpretation is also posssible, and indeed strikingly 
significant. 

The verse sung by the boys is analogous to the lullaby quoted above: 
“Friends, your mothers gave you milk, we get only water.” 

The technique used by the mothers while singing this lullaby justifies its 
contents, for they withdraw the nipple while rocking the child. The child has 
a right to complain about the sort of nursing he got. At the same time, we 
notice what happens on the father’s side. In this narrative, the father is rep- 
resented as eating the children, and this is actually the typical paternal 
trauma of this area, that the father takes the child’s genital into his mouth and 
pretends to eat it.” 

New York, New YorkK 


61 Cf. Roheim, Super-Ego and Group Ideal (International Journal of Psychoanalysis, XII), 
p. 183. 
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A PACIFIC ESKIMO INVENTION IN WHALE 
HUNTING IN HISTORIC TIMES By. ROBERT F. HEIZER 


HILE recently engaged in a world-wide study of aboriginal whale hunt- 

ing, I was struck by the many similarities in techniques between this form 
of sea hunting and certain forms of Jand animal hunting. This plainly indicated 
that there had been transfers in technique from one to the other, though the 
direction of flow was not always clearly ascertainable. The technique of 
“gallying”’ or confusing the whale with loud noises is reminiscent of the land 
hunting method of driving game with noise. In this case the preponderant use 
of noise as a device of land hunters indicates pretty clearly its secondary adop- 
tion by whale hunters. There are numerous other examples—use of property 
marks on weapon points, employment of poisoned weapons, division of the 
animal carcass, ceremonial preparations by the hunters, ceremonial treatment 
of the body of the slain animal, etc., ali of which are shared by certain sea and 
land hunters. Aside from possible substratum hunting traits shared by most 
hunting groups, it seems probable that many hunting methods are ascribable 
to adaptive diffusion, where a group learns the method and reapplies it in 
terms of hunting a different animal. I propose to show here the Aleutian Eski- 
mos invented, by a simple transfer process, a new and different method of 
whale hunting patterned after the technique of hunting sea otter. 

As is well known, the Russians brought to the California coast, in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, great numbers of Aleut and Koniag hunters 
who were skilled in the technique of securing the valuable sea otter.’ This 
hunt was performed by men in a number of baidarkas (two-hatch skin boats) 
surrounding a single otter. The hunters then cast, with spearthrowers, short 
bone-pointed darts each of which had a line to which was attached at the end 
an inflated bladder buoy or float.? 

The standard Aleutian whale hunt was quite differently conducted. Either 
one man in a kayak, or two menina baidarka (the man in the rear hatch was 
the oarsman, the man in the front hatch was the hunter who was entitled to 
cast the lance) went out to meet the whale in the open bay (PI. 1A).* Silently 
approaching the surfaced whale, the hunter cast his lance which was tipped 
with a detachable, barbed, poisoned, ground slate point. The lance penetrated 
past the thick blubber layer and the point imbedded itself in the flesh of the 


1 The Russians in California (Special Publication No. 7, California Historical Society, 1937), 
pp. 29-51. 

2 In default of a better illustration, I reproduce a sea otter hunt as depicted by an Aleut artist 
on a hunting hat (Pl. 1B). This comes from L. Choris, Voyage Pittoresque Autour du Monde (Paris, 
1822), Pl. V, pp. 21-22. For descriptions of Aleutian sea-otter hunting methods in California dur- 
ing the Russian period see The Russians in California (op. cit.), p. 30 and fn. 3. 

3 Usually a second boat accompanied the first to rescue the hunter and his assistant if, after 
the lance throwing, the wounded whale struck and damaged the other boat. 
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Plate 1. A. Standard Aleutian whale hunt showing use of two kayaks and throwing lance 
(after de Mofras). B. Aleut artist’s delineation of a sea-otter hunt by surround technique (after 
Choris). C. Whale hunt by surround method from an Aleut hunting hat made in post Russian 


times (after Ivanov). 
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whale. Feeling the lance enter, the startled whale sounded and in his thrash- 
ing the lance shaft withdrew and floated to the surface. Collecting the floating 
shaft, the hunter returned home where he waited for the dead whale to wash 
ashore.‘ Now the whole point about this type of whale hunt lay in the fact 
that the hunters constituted an exclusive minority who hunted because they 
were entitled to do so by hereditary privilege and because they knew the neces- 
sary ritual (initiation of novices, ceremonial preparation for the hunt, etc.) 
which included the secret knowledge of the preparation of the lance poison 
from the roots of aconite plants.’ Even the existence of this deadly aconite 
poison was masked by the select whaling group which concealed this fact by 
the neat dodge of advertising it openly that the lance was poisoned with a 
grease or fat rendered from the corpses of great whalers, hunters, or chiefs. 
This smokescreen (the idea of an innocuous “‘ceremonial’’ weapon poison) was 
sufficient to discourage any attempt by an individual to set himself up as a 
whale hunter, for fear of dead bodies was a prominent feature of Pacific Eskimo 
culture.* It thus becomes clear that when this system was operating under 
aboriginal, pre-contact conditions it served to establish and maintain a closed 
group of whale hunters who, as Lisiansky said in 1805, were “ . . . regarded as 
the purveyors of their country,” for the whales they secured were given away 
to the people of the village for food. 

But when the Russians entered the New World through Alaska they dis- 
rupted with incredible expedition and thoroughness the native patterns of 
Pacific Eskimo life. The old religion fell into decline, populations were deci- 
mated, and great numbers of native hunters were transported to far off sea 
otter grounds along the northwest coast of America, among these the Cali- 
fornia coast. Many early observers note the presence and activities of the Aleuts 
on the California coast, among these Duhaut-Cilly (1827-28) in whose account 
we read of the whale hunt by sea otter hunters. He says: 

But it is in these little skin boats [kayaks and baidarkas] that the natives of the Aleu- 
tian Islands face the high seas, hunting the saricovian otter, and struggling with the 
most monstrous whales whose flesh and oil are their favorite food and drink. 

Besides in this dangerous fishery, they use more skill than strength. When they 
have agreed to attack a whale, they gather together as many as several hundred of 
baidarkas to pursue the monster. They act in such a way as always to keep near it, 
and every time it is obliged to appear above the water to breathe, they hurl at it all at 
once a plentiful rain of small harpoons to which bladders are attached. This attack 
continues until the whale, bristling with harpoons, can no longer overcome the resist- 


‘I have cited abundant references in my Aconite Poison Whaling in Asia and America (Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 133). In press. 

5 For the extraction and use of this poison, see my Aconile Arrow Poison in the Old and New 
W orld (Journal of the Washington Academy of Science, Vol. 28, 1938), pp. 358-364. 

6 T have discussed this aspect of Pacific Eskimo whale hunting at length in my Aconite Poison 
Whaling in Asia and America. 
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ance of all these bladders together. It remains struggling upon the surface of the water, 
without power to dive, and they finish it then with longer and stronger darts [lances]. 
They make use of these harpoons also for the otter; but a single one is sufficient to 
arrest the animal.’ 


This communal hunt is noteworthy, since it is nowhere else attested for whale 
hunting, but is obviously patterned directly after the method of capturing 
sea otter.* There is no suspicion in Duhaut-Cilly’s account of the use of poison, 
and the weapon is not the expectable slate-headed lance, but the simple sea 
otter dart with line and float. The inference that the California coast whale 
hunt is attributable to historic origin through transference of the sea otter 
hunting pattern is further supported by the unique features of: (1) surround 
technique using many boats; (2) use of bladder-dart otherwise employed in 
otter hunting; and (3) absence of poison, prerogatives for whale hunters, 
absence of ceremonial features, etc. The last point is significant, for it seems 
unlikely that under the old (i.e., pre-Russian) native pattern of life in their 
insular homeland could the Aleuts have instituted a new type of whale hunting 
of this sort. The objection would have come, of course, from the hereditary whal- 
er “‘caste’? whose prerogatives were strictly private property. But with the 
increasing influence of Caucasians, and the consequent breakdown of old na- 
tive cultural forms, there would be presented an opening for innovations. 
Such an opportunity for the overthrow of precedent would be offered to groups 
of hunters far from their old homes, as we have seen the Aleuts were in Cali- 
fornia.* The explanation of technological reapplication (actually an invention) 
here must be referred to social processes. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


7A. Duhaut-Cilly. Duhaut-Cilly’s Account of California in the Years 1827-28 (California 
Historical Society Quarterly, Vol. 8, pp. 130-166, 214-250, 306-336, 1929), pp. 324-325. 

5 I make one exception to this statement on inferential grounds. S. V. Ivanov, Aleut Hunting 
Headgear and its Ornamentation (Proceedings, International Congress of Americanists, XXIII, 
Sess., New York, 1928), pl. 9, fig. 11, p. 500—reproduces a whaling scene painted on a hunt- 
ing hat, made in post-Russian times. It is reproduced in Pl. 1C of this paper, and shows a whale- 
bone whale (Humpback?) surrounded by five skin boats. The whale is losing blood from the mouth 
and spouthole, and drags behind it in the water three lines, each of which has one large sealskin 
float at the end and a smaller bladder (?) buoy near the end. This communal whale hunt may de- 
pict the modified whale hunt in the form described by Duhaut-Cilly. 

* In the Aleutian Islands a definite attempt to introduce among the natives European tech- 
niques and implements for hunting whales was made as early as 1832 by the Russian-American 
company, a fact attested by F. Von Wrangell (Statistische und Ethnographische Nachrichten iiber 
die Riissischen Besitzungen an der Nordwestkiiste von Amerika (Beitriige zur Kenntniss des Russi- 
schen Reiches, Vol. 1, 1839), pp. 53, 55. Apparently this was not whelly successful, since in Teben- 
kof’s administration (1845-1850) it was proposed to engage a number of American harpooners and 
steersmen to train the Aleuts in the European techniques. (L. Petroff, Report on the Population, 
Industries and Resources of Alaska (Dept. Interior Census Office, 1884), p. 117.) 
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Uncle Sam’s Stepchildren. The Reformation of United States Indian Policy, 1865-1887. 
Lor1nG BENSON Priest. (x, 310 pp. $3.75. Rutgers University Press: New Bruns- 
wick, 1942.) 


The Indian question throughout the years within the compass of this volume was 
a lively issue. From the Westerner for whom it was a practical necessity to the high- 
minded Easterner who regarded it as a humanitarian problem, almost everyone was 
agreed that something had to be done about it; and many were the suggestions, the 
Congressional debates, and the expediencies evoked by it. Mr. Priest’s intensive re- 
searches have prepared him for an analysis of the forces at work in this important 
period, and he offers as a result a book of real usefulness for the student of cultural 
change as well as for the administrator and the planner of future Indian policy. He 
traces the rise of popular interest in the Indian problem, details specific evils and di- 
lemmas thwarting progress in its solution, outlines the backgrounds and the activities 
of the interests working for and against reform, discloses the political and provincial 
motivations behind much of the Congressional legislation of the time, and, in sum, 
illustrates the difficulties and the deficiencies which have attended the administration 
of a national program for Indian betterment. His material is treated topically, and not 
in chronologically segmented and temporally integrated chapters, an approach which 
some readers may find confusing. At the same time it would have been difficult to 
divide it into successive phases of development since most of the issues overlap if they 
are not actually concurrent over the twenty-two year period discussed. 

The book is the more valuable in that the period covered by it was perhaps the most 
agitated and prolific of any in our national history as far as the Indian is concerned. 
Previous to 1865 the problem was given little attention east of the Mississippi River. 
The Civil War delayed consideration of it, even left the public apathetic toward 
racial issues and remarkably ignorant of the Indian and his stake in the developing 
struggle. In the popular mind there was no connection between the Negro and the 
Indian; and even the national Senate avoided any specific inclusion of the latter within 
the intent of the 14th amendment, thereby leaving him in an ambiguous legal position. 
But it soon became evident that delay and evasion were no longer possible. Conflicts 
in the west soon produced several individual champions of the Indian, among the 
most prominent of whom were Father Beeson, A. B. Meacham and Helen Hunt Jack- 
son. Their efforts to publicize and support the cause of tolerence and justice paved the 
way for the foundation of such organizations as the Women’s National Indian Associa- 
tion, the Indian Rights Association, the Lake Mohonk Conferences, and the reaction 
ary National Indian Defense Association. 

These manifestations of a growing public interest developed mainly, however, as 
a result of the accumulation of disturbing events in the relations between Indians and 
whites. The climax, Mr. Priest finds, came in 1880. In that year popular complacency 
was shocked into a realization of the need for action by (1) the scandalous revelation of 
fraud and incompetence in the administration of Indian affairs, (2) the defiant entry 
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of settlers into Indian Territory, and (3) the complications resulting from the disastrous 
removal of the Poncas to the Indian Territory in 1877. 

With these events, the insistence upon a complete reform of the old system had 
become a matter for Congressional debate. One policy which came under attack was 
the traditional pattern of dealing with tribes in the European fashion, by treaty, and 
in effect as though they were independent sovereign nations. Reformers felt that this 
practice and its consequences must end if the goal of assimilation which dominated all 
of the efforts of these years was to be attained. The activities of the reservation trader, 
the squaw man, the cattleman and others with selfish or monopolistic interests were 
inevitably reviewed and condemned in the process. Another contingent evil which 
had to be remedied was the annuity system, both in the interest of the individual 
Indian and of national economy. 

Intimately connected with these proposed reforms was the question of citizenship 
and of Indian competence to accept its obligations and privileges. The legal status of 
the redman had to be settled, and the urgency of the demand was climaxed by the 
flagrant case of Crow Dog in 1883 and of John Elk in the following year. Matters were 
further complicated by widespread doubts as to the Indian’s mental ability; but the 
efforts of Richard Henry Pratt, who founded the Carlisle Indian School in 1879, did 
much to revolutionize public opinion on this score. His success in the east, however, 
served to provoke a controversy over the relative merits of day and boarding schools, 
reservation and non-reservation institutions. 

Foremost in the discussions of this period was the problem of Indian ownership of 
land. The policy of segregation on reservations had been adopted as a measure to pro- 
tect both the white man and the Indian, but even by 1874 there were serious doubts 
that it had achieved its purpose for the latter. Already several plans were being sug- 
gested as a substitute, and by 1880 it became clear that some form of tribal land allot- 
ment to individuals was regarded as the only feasible answer to the complicated prob- 
lem. The Dawes Severalty Act of 1887 was but the culmination of a series of such pro- 
posals. 

Mr. Priest discusses four unsuccessful attempts at reform initiated between 1865 
and 1887: the policy of concentrating all Indians within the two general areas of the 
Dakotas and Oklahoma; the efforts to transfer the administration of Indian affairs to 
the War Department; the experiment with church nomination of reservation agents 
(Grant’s Peace Policy); and the establishment of the Board of Indian Commissioners, 
a civilian group appointed to advise the Indian department on matters of policy and 
reform. To this list he adds a fifth experiment without dwelling upon its failure since 
this is beyond the scope of his research; namely, the policy which resulted from these 
twenty years of exhaustive investigation and debate and which was finally embodied 
in the Dawes act of 1887. For, as he notes, the year 1934 saw an almost complete denial 
of the success of this program and the inauguration of another which appears to repu- 
diate its basic tenet that the goal of Indian policy calls for an unremitting application of 
principles which will result in the assimilation of the Indian as rapidly as possible. 
From the standpoint of the reform measures adopted in the 70’s and 80’s present day 
Indian policy is definitely regressive. 

H. G. BARNETT 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
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Navajo Creation Myth, The Story of the Emergence. HASTEEN Kian. Recorded by Mary 
C. Wheelwright. (Navajo Religion Series, Vol. 1. 237 pp., 16 pls., $10.00. Museum 
of Navajo Ceremonial Art, Santa Fe, New Mexico, 1942.) 


This book, which is of particular value and interest to the student already trained 
in Navaho mythology, might nevertheless be misleading for the reader unfamiliar with 
Navaho culture. The “Creation Myth” related to Miss Wheelwright by Left Handed 
(“Klah’’) is pervaded by a major theme peculiar to this one version but of special 
ethnological interest for this very reason. Left Handed was probably the most famous 
transvestite among the Navaho in historic times, a fact which seems to be completely 
ignored by the author, viz. p. 11, ““He never had married, having spent twenty-five 
years studying not only the ceremonies he gave, but all the medicine lore of his tribe.” 
In his version of the myth be? gotidi (““Begochiddy”’), the hermaphrodite deity of game 
animals, appears as the “Great God,” the creator of the universe and the prime motiva- 
tor in al’ movments therein. This contrasts with other versions in which this part is 
played by a ‘ariety of other supernaturals. As W. W. Hill and others have pointed out, 
Left Hande s emphasis on be?gotidi probably was an effort to rationalize his own 
status. 

The coi -ats consist of a short preface indicating the manner of collecting the ma- 
terial; an introduction containing a brief discussion of Navaho mythology and outlin- 
ing ceremonial practice; the “Creation Myth,” as narrated by Left Handed, which is 
the major part of the book; thirty Navaho ceremonial songs translated by Dr. Harry 
Hoijer; some brief notes on the “Blessing Chant’’; and seventeen meal and pollen 
paintings in color used in Blessing Way. The description of ceremonial practice in the 
introduction is adequate on the whole but suffers from lack of organization so that 
the reader has difficulty in obtaining a clear picture of exactly what is done in a given 
ceremonial from beginning to end. Moreover, the emphasis on sandpainting procedures 
overshadows other important ceremonies. Employment of the terminology suggested 
for chant practice by Kluckhohn and Wyman would have facilitated its use by students 
of ethnology and would not have detracted from its popular appeal. 

The “Creation Myth” itself is similar in most respects to other versions already 
recorded with the major exception of the position of be?gotidi noted above, and certain 
other variations of lesser significance. Of particular interest to students of culture 
change are certain statements which lead one to suspect that Left Handed, possibly 
unconsciously, was influenced to some extent by Christianity.! For example, on p. 41 
we learn that “. .. the first world burned up and is still burning”; on p. 49 Head 
Woman tells her son-in-law “. . . all the bad people will go down to the first world, 
or Burning-Pitch-Place,” and again on p. 69 we have a third reference to the same 
place. This idea of punishment after death is more in keeping with the Christian ide- 
ology than the Navaho. In this connection it might be mentioned that the translation 
of chindi as “‘devil’’ is misleading inasmuch as it actually denotes what we might term 
a ghost. Other statements which lend support to the suggestion of cultural borrowing 
are found on p. 69 where be? gotidt ascends into heaven and later sends his son to earth 
as a leader for a brief period; the creation of Changing Woman (p. 73) in which there 


1 See L. C. Wyman, W. W. Hill, and I. Osanai, Navajo Eschatology (The University of New 
Mexico Bulletin, no. 377), p. 40. 
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is a guiding star and gift offerings; the flood (p. 100) of forty-two days duration ter- 
minating with the appearance of a rainbow; and the approach of be?gotidi walking on 
the water (p. 112). It is amusing to note that either the narrator or the recorder has 
shown unusual delicacy in dealing with the portions of the myth which involve sexual 
matters. In other versions they are related with complete frankness and considerable 
detail. For example, the conception of the Twins, which ordinarily is a fairly extensive 
passage, is covered here in five sentences. 

The thirty ceremonial songs based on the ‘‘Creation Myth” which have been so 
carefully translated by Dr. Harry Hoijer and edited by Dr. George Herzog offer an 
excellent opportunity for comparison of myth and song. 

We are fortunate to find included in this volume the section of notes on Blessing 
Way, brief as they are, for so very little has been published heretofore on this funda- 
mental and frequently performed rite. Following these notes are seventeen color repro- 
ductions of meal and pollen paintings from Blessing Way, which the author calls sand- 
paintings as they are on a background of sand. These represent a brilliant addition to 
published material on sandpaintings and will be welcomed by artists and ethnologists 
alike. 

The latter portion of the book is devoted to a short list of ceremonials with the loca- 
tions where they are most frequently performed. The author admits that these are 
merely from her personal observations and they should be taken as such, for when com- 
pared with more extensive listings such as the one presented by Wyman and Kluck- 
hohn these notes appear inadequate and even misleading. 

The glossary which concludes the book might be termed a linguistic nightmare. 
What could have been a most useful little dictionary of terms common in mythology, 
if an accepted system of recording Navaho had been followed, has turned out to be 
useless except for this particular publication. Since the terms are arranged in alphabet- 
ical order, students who are familiar with accurate recordings will have difficulty in 
locating them in this list where the spelling is peculiar to the author. The argument 
that the symbols employed by linguists are more difficult than anglicized spelling for 
the ordinary reader to comprehend is not valid. As a test I submitted a list of terms as 
recorded by Miss Wheelright and the same terms recorded in an accepted orthography 
to a group of people unfamiliar with either linguistics or the Navaho language but who 
were experts in teaching reading. The consensus of opinion was that the terms are 
equally difficult in either form and since there is therefore no advantage in using the 
anglicized spelling an accepted orthography would be preferable for scientific accu- 
racy. Moreover, a system for recording Navaho in ordinary English letters has been 
devised by the Indian Service and seems to be fairly successful. If the author preferred 
to avoid linguistic symbols, this system might have been employed. At least some at- 
tention to consistency and accuracy in recording Navaho sounds in any chosen system 
would have enhanced the value of the material tremendously. 

The format of the book is especially pleasing and sincere praise is due the publishers. 
Students of Navaho culture have every reason to be grateful to Miss Wheelwright for 
taking the lead in assembling at her museum in Santa Fe such a vast amount of source 
material on Navaho culture and allowing students and scientists access to this collec- 
tion. Her work is especially valuable since so much of the older material is disappearing 
with the deaths of Singers like ““Hasteen Klah.” 

Fiora L. BAILEY 
Tuscan SCHOOL 
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The Unpublished Letters of Adolphe F. Pendelier, concerning the writing and publication 
of “The Delight Makers,” with an iniroduction by Paul Radin. (xv, 33 pp., frontis- 
piece, 1 facsimile. $2.50. El Paso: Carl Hertzog, 1942.) 


In 1890, The Delight Makers, an ethnological novel portraying life in a prehistoric 
Keresan Indian Pueblo in New Mexico, was published. Bandelier wrote it, as he tells 
us in the preface, to “‘make the ‘Truth about the Pueblo Indians’ more accessible and 
perhaps more acceptable to the public.” It was the first work of its kind. Today, after 
more than half a century, it is still able to hold its own against younger rivals. I am 
informed by the publishers that there have been twelve printings since the second edi 
tion appeared in 1916, the most recent being in 1942. 

The volume under review consists of fourteen letters written by Bandelier to Thomas 
Janvier and two to Mrs. Janvier. Dr. Paul Radin provides a brief introduction in which 
he expresses his characterization of Bandelier as a person and asa scholar, a character- 
ization, incidentally, which many will find inadequate if not unacceptable. He also 
touches upon the contents of the letters. But here his editorial labors cease. Apart 
from the introduction, nothing whatever is done to make the letters intelligible to 
those who are not already familiar with Bandelier’s life and work. We are not even told 
who the persons to whom the letters are addressed were and what their relationship 
to Bandelier was.’ 

The reason for the publication of this tiny volume is not apparent. The letters do 
not deal exclusively with the writing of The Koshare, as the novel was called prior to 
publication. Indeed, some of the letters do not even mention the novel, and others al- 
lude to it only in passing. There is considerable discussion of the Hemenway expedi- 
tion, which caused Bandelier much grief, an allusion to “the villainous intrigues”’ of 
“that snake in the grass,’”’ Fewkes, and mention of Cushing, Norton, Lummis, Powell, 
Villard and others. But the chief subject of interest in the letters is, of course, Bandelier 
and his life in Santa Fe during the ’80’s. Had Bandelier’s correspondence with others 
for this period been added to his letters to Janvier, an excellent foundation might have 
been laid for a study of Bandelier and of anthropology in the Southwest at that time. 
This would have been eminently worthwhile. To hand us a few unedited letters to 
Janvier is but to toss us a few crumbs from the table. Still, we are glad to have these 
crumbs. 

Unpublished Letters is handsomely bound, with a fine wood cut of Bandelier and a 
facsimile of one of the letters. Only 295 copies of this book, whose meager contents 
would have made a nice article for an anthropological journal, were printed, of which 
only 145 are forsale. This, together with the price, will further restrict the usefulness 
of the work. The publication of this volume may be regarded as one of the idiosyn- 
crasies of contemporary scholarship. 

We may appropriately conclude this review by calling attention to an article in 
a current periodical which deals with the same subject as The Unpublished Letters. 


1 Thomas Allibone Janvier (1849-1913) was an American writer (The Mexican Guide, 1887; 
The Aztec Treasure House, 1890; and other works). He travelled in the Southwest in the early ’80’s 
and may have met Bandelier there at that time. He was never, as Miss Hobbs (see below) was led 
to believe by a passage in his fantasy, The Aztec Treasure House, a “professor at University of 
Michigan.” Mrs. Janvier (Catherine Ann Drinker; 18?-1923) was a painter of some distinction 
and a writer as well. 
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This is “The Story of The Delight Makers,’’ by Miss Hulda R. Hobbs,? a well inte- 
grated collection of extracts from Bandelier’s journals which tell us much more about 
the adventure of the writing and publication of The Delight Makers than the letters to 
Janvier do. 


A. WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Three New Mexico Chronicles: translated with introduction and notes by H. BaArILey 
CARROLL and J. VILLASANA HaGGarb. (xxxii, 342 pp., frontispiece, 2 maps. $5.00. 
Albuquerque: The Quivira Society, 1942.) 


In 1812, a small volume describing the Province of New Mexico was published in 
Cadiz. The author was Don Pedro Bau.ista Pino, a prominent citizen of Santa Fe 
who had been sent to Spain to attend a meeting of the Cortes. In 1832, Antonio Bar- 
reiro, a lawyer sent to New Mexico by the Mexican government, published Ojeada 
Sobre Nuevo-Mexico in Puebla. In 1849, José Augustin de Escudero, also a lawyer and 
government official, took the works of Pino and Barreiro, added considerable material 
himself, and published the three accounts in one volume, in Mexico City. These are 
the three chronicles of the present volume. 

Descriptive accounts of the Southwest for the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
have been, and still remain, more numerous, accessible and useful to the student of 
ethnology than those of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Thanks to volumes 
like the present one under review, we are coming to know more and more about this 
period. 

Three New Mexico Chronicles is concerned primarily with the white population of 
New Mexico; the Indians are of secondary interest. Nevertheless, a description of the 
country, its Spanish population, and the conditions under which they lived, throws 
much light upon important forces shaping the life and culture of the Indian tribes. 
New Mexico in the first half of the nineteenth century was a remote, poor, helpless, 
and neglected territory. The clergy were too few to serve the needs of the white popu- 
lation to say nothing of converting the Indians. Schools were scarce and of poor quality. 
Physicians were almost unknown. The administration of justice was grotesque; prisoners 
escaped from their jails at night to go to dances, returning the next day. Industries were 
crude and undeveloped. Many citizens had never even seen money. And, perhaps most 
serious of all, they lacked adequate military defense. “‘For 118 years that province has 
maintained a state of warfare with thirty-three wild tribes which surround it,” Pino 
tells us. But the United States was feared even more than the Indians. Again and again 
in these chronicles, the authors dwell upon the aggresion, intrigues and encroachment 
by their Anglo-American neighbor. What would we do if the United States should in- 
vade our territory in force ‘to occupy our soil’’?, Barreiro asks, in effect (p. 75). The 
answer was not long in coming. 

The accounts of the Indians are concerned with the nomadic tribes much more than 
with the Pueblos, the reason being that the former gave them no end of trouble whereas 
the peaceful Pueblos presented no serious problem. The Comanches, Apaches, Navajos 
and Utes are treated most. 


2 El Palacio (Vol. XLIX, pp. 109-124; June, 1942). See also Addenda to the “‘Delight Makers,” 
by Miss Hobbs (El Palacio, August, 1942). 
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Three New Mexico Chronicles is printed and bound in the customary handsome 
style of Quivira Society publications. Facsimiles of the original edition of Pino’s 
Exposicién and of Barreiro’s Ojeada are included as Plates (pp. 211-318). The editors 
have done a splendid job. In addition to an illuminating preface and introduction, they 
have provided an exhaustive collection of notes (53 pp.), which leave virtually no 
point in the text obscure. A brief but well chosen glossary, and a good index, add fur- 
ther to the usefulness of this work. 


Leste A. WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The Changing Physical Environment of the Hopi Indians of Arizona. Joun T. Hacx. 
(Reports of the Awatovi Expedition, Report No. 1, Papers of the Peabody Mu- 
seum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. XXXV, 
No. 1. xxii, 85 pp., 54 figs., 12 pls. Cambridge, 1942.) 


During the five field seasons from 1935 to 1939, the Peabody Museum excavated 
the prehistoric and early historic Hopi Pueblo of Awatovi. The study, as planned, was 
not one of archaeology alone, but it involved an integrated series of studies by special- 
ists familiar with different techniques, all contributing to an ecological study of a Hopi 
area over a period of a thousand years. John T. Hack was the geologist of the expedi- 
tion, and his paper is the first of the Awatovi reports to appear in print. 

The paper is divided into six chapters. In the first, the author discusses the present 
day physiography of the Hopi country, climate, vegetation and water supply. In the 
second, he deals with the Hopi people, their population, economics and early history. 
In the third, he makes a detailed study of Hopi agriculture, adding greatly to Forde’s 
earlier observations. The fourth chapter is a study of sand dunes as indicators of cli- 
matic changes. In the fifth chapter, he amplifies his earlier observations on erosion and 
sedimentation in the Navajo country. In the concluding chapter, he shows how a 
changing environment affected the ancestors of the Hopi. 

Among other things, the author upsets, with good evidence, some old established 
conceptions on the source of the water in the Hopi springs. By a study of the dip, he 
shows that the source of the water was local and not derived underground from Black 
Mesa to the north. 

In the alluvium of the valleys, Hack recognizes three recent deposits which he is 
able to date with more or less accuracy. The Jeddito formation, which is the earliest, 
contains elephant bones and no artifacts and is roughly dated from 7000 to 5000 B.c. 
It represents a period of moisture. This was followed by about two thousand years of 
severe drought, when arroyo cutting was the rule, and the dunes formed on the mesas 
and in the valleys. From about 3000 B.c. to 1200 a.p., new water-carried deposits 
were laid down in the valleys, which Hack calls the Tsegi formation, and in the upper 
part of this formation occur sherds from Pueblo II and Pueblo III. During the drought 
which culminated in the late 1200’s, arroyo cutting and dune formation were again the 
tule, to be followed after 1300 a.p. by the deposition of the Naha formation, which 
contains Pueblo IV and Pueblo V sherds. The arroyo cutting which began in the 1880's 
represents the end of the Naha cycle. 

Among the various types of Hopi fields, as pointed out by Hack, is one of rather 
great archaeological importance. Kirk Bryan has called them akchin (a Papago word) 
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fields. Here the fields are located at the end of an arroyo, where deposition of the sedi- 
ments is taking place in time of flood. In different archaeological periods, the areas 
of deposition in the valleys were located in different, areas, and about the akchin fields 
developed centers of population, as measured by sherd areas. In the main Jeddito 
Valley, the Tsegi fields (Pueblo I, II, III) were spread down the valley from above the 
Jeddito Store as far as Little Star Mountain, a distance of some twenty miles. In Naha 
time (1300-1880 a.p.), the main deposition was north of Little Star Mountain, four 
miles southwest of Awatovi. At the present time, the akchin area farmed by the Navajo 
lies southwest of the Polacca-Winslow road, nine miles southwest of Awatovi. The 
location of other prehistoric akchins throughout the Hopi country would furnish much 
evidence on early Hopi history. 

The estimated population curve for the Jeddito Valley is interesting and quite 
similar, even though derived by slightly different methods, to that published by the 
writer in 1936! for the Polacca and Oraibi Valleys. 

This paper is so thorough and well considered that it should form basic source 
material for further studies in the Hopi country for a long period to come. 

Haro S. CoLTon 
Museum OF NORTHERN ARIZONA 


1 Science, Vol. 84, No. 281, October 16, 1936, p. 340. 


Archaeology of New Jersey, Vol. 1. Dorotuy Cross. (271 pp., 73 pls., 53 plans, 7 graphs, 
27 tabs. $2.50. The Archaeological Society of New Jersey and the New Jersey State 
Museum, Trenton, 1941.) 


This beautifully illustrated quarto size volume describes the more or less intensive 
excavations of thirty-nine open and rock shelter sites in various drainage areas of 
New Jersey, conducted between March, 1936 and June, 1940 by the Indian Sites Sur- 
vey, financed by W.P.A. and sponsored by the New Jersey State Museum and the 
Archaeological Society of New Jersey. 

In accordance with good archaeological practice it comprises the contributions of 
experts in pertinent fields and thus is a compendium, as stated in the preface. There are 
chapters by Dr. Henry B. Kiimmel on the geography of New Jersey, by Dr. Horace 
B. Richards on the bearing of the late Pleistocene of New Jersey on the archaeological 
problems of the state and on the petrography of the artifacts, and by Dr. Nathaniel 
Knowles on the comparative petrology and typology of the artifacts and their vertical 
distribution. 

In the introduction Dr. Cross has outlined the salient problems confronting the 
investigators and the procedure employed in attempting their solution. Previous ar- 
chaeological work in New Jersey is very summarily treated and it seems to the reviewer 
that the value of the book would have been greatly enhanced by a more thorough di- 
gest of the earlier studies, by the addition of condensed accounts of the findings of 
serious contemporary amateur archaeologists, and by the comprehensive use of such 
ethnological and historical source material as would have a bearing on the distribution 
and mode of life of the early Indian tribes of the state. To ignore the latter aspect es- 
pecially, is to refute in part the purpose of the work. 
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The long section devoted to the description of the excavations seems in general 
adequate and well condensed. In a number of instances, however, the data discovered 
appear too limited to admit of satisfactory cultural analysis, and this is not the sole 
factor contributing to a certain scepticism of the final conclusions. Reference is here 
made to the repeated practice of attributing to a single cultural component all the 
features and artifacts found over a large area, referred to as a single site. This is 
particularly perspicuous in the case of the Rosencrans Ferry site (p. 132 ff.). Although 
the Rosencrans Section (Plan 41) is apparently located on the high river bluff quite 
some distance from the Peters Section (Plan 42), allegedly of the same site, which 
is situated on the lower end of the point,' the material from these two well separated 
digs, found respectively in humus zone and mainly in pits, is considered together as 
though obviously part of a single complex (p. 138). It is not even clear that they con- 
formed typologically to the same categories. Still a mean depth (11.0 inches) is given 
for the artifacts from the two groups (p. 138). As must be patent from field experience, 
such assumptions are by no means valid. The possibility presents itself that the singular 
homogeneity of the New Jersey cultural pattern stressed in this report may in part be 
attributed to the consolidation of materials from discrete components, several being 
actually represented in the area 1,000 to 2,000 or more feet long tapped at sundry points 
by excavations and referred to a single occupation. In this same connection the statis- 
tical treatment of the artifacts by Dr. Knowles is not wholly convincing to the reviewer 
who wonders whether typological vertical distributional studies on a mass scale as 
here presented afford as accurate an insight into chronological variations as would 
comparative site histographs. Also, would it not have been better to eliminate the 
plow zone or “zone of doubt” in considering the vertical range, as did Spier and Skinner 
in their work at Abbotts? 

Certain of Dr. Cross’ conclusions are very interesting and profoundly counter pre- 
vailing opinion current until the publication of this book. For example, she finds “‘no 
justification for postulating the presence of a relatively old culture in the yellow sand 
which was chiefly characterized by the absence of pottery and the almost exclusive 
use of argillite” (p. 207). Furthermore, “a well defined pre-pottery level in New Jersey 
cannot be postulated”’ (p. 210). Also, ‘‘the culture content of sites dateable to the con- 
tact period does not vary measurably from that of aboriginal sites except in the pres- 
ence or absence of European trade material” (p. 210). From this statement and her 
remark that “in the light of the homogeneity of the New Jersey culture the temporal 
implications of ‘Early’ and ‘Late’ ” (as applied to foci of the Coastal Aspect in New 
York) “‘do not seem justifiable” (p. 211), one is compelled to assume the absence of an 
appreciable time range in New Jersey prehistory. Theoretically, at least, this does not 
seem prebable and in the reviewer’s judgment it is not entirely borne out by a study 
of the text and plates of this report. However, her conclusion that essentially but one 
major cultural aspect, the Coastal, is represented, goes unchallenged (pp. 208, 211); 
nor is any exception taken to her creation of a new focal designation, the Red Valley, 
since there seems sufficient warrant in the category of trait determinants. There is also 

' Incidentally, it is difficult to understand how 31 pits, varying in diameter from 3 to 6 feet, 
as shown on Table 3, could have been found in Excavation 1, as stated on page 134, inasmuch as 
this excavation is represented on Plan 42 as being little larger than the 5 foot square test pits. 
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agreement that her Rosencrans focus has close affiliations with the ‘‘Late’’ or Clasons 
Point focus in New York, but the reviewer sees less Castle Creek influence thereon 
than Dr. Cross describes. He is also in accord with Dr. Cross’ identification of the pro- 
venience of other non-coastal traits discerned in the New Jersey material and he ven- 
tures to suggest that the presence of these definite typological forms, sequentially 
established by stratigraphy in New York state, may serve to cross-date certain New 
Jersey sites and ultimately aid in affording time perspective to the present flat and 
somewhat unrealistic picture of New Jersey prehistory. 

The final paragraph of the conclusion, dealing with areal cultural differentiation, 
reveals an apparent unfamiliarity with the mechanics of the Midwestern Taxonomic 
system. Areas as such are not amenable to this type of classification, since obviously 
components of a certain complex, while conceivably predominant in one arbitrary area, 
are not likely to be exclusive to it. 

The Archaeology of New Jersey is a long awaited and very useful volume, a major 
contribution to archaeological knowledge of the eastern United States. Its sequel, to 
be devoted to the great Abbott site, is eagerly awaited. 

A. RITCHE 
ROCHESTER Museum OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Distribution and Significance of Ball Courts in the Southwest. CHESTER S. CHARD (Papers 
of the Excavators’ Club, Vol. 1, No. 2. 18 pp. Cambridge, 1941.) 


The title of this paper invites one to look forward to reading something solid and 
perhaps new on the much discussed topic of southwestern ball courts. But the author 
concludes early in his analysis that the recorded data is too sketchy to permit even a 
distribution map, and the appraisal of the significance of ball courts boils down to an 
inspection of the ideas already advanced about them. All this seems to point, not to 
any shortcomings of the author, but simply to the fact that our knowledge of ball 
courts is still too meager to attempt the type of study suggested by the title of this 
paper. It is doubtful if we may anticipate much new information on ball courts very 
soon. Those who have dug courts (some eight or ten have been partially or wholly 
cleared) find them expensive to dig and, on the whole, decidedly unproductive of in- 
formation. In some instances the floors and the floor features, such as markers, cannot 
be accurately defined. This is not surprising since most southwestern courts were 
evidently never elaborately equipped and they were exposed to the full force of weath- 
ering from the time of construction. As most of them were made by piling up earthen 
embankments, it is a wonder that anything should have survived at all except under 
the most favorable conditions. 

Any ideas as to the type of game played in the inclosures, whether like the Middle 
American pok-ta-pok, shinney, or some other totally different form of diversion will 
doubtless ever remain sheer speculation. The author is quite aware of this but he 
seems to incline to the notion that a shinney-like game was played in the courts. Shin- 
ney was a common game among many American Indian tribes and still survives as a 
woman’s game among the Pima and Papago. There is no indication that it was ever 
played among these people on anything but an obstacle-free area. I doubt if we can 
read any interpretation into the pre-Spanish versions of the game in the Southwest 
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from possible twentieth century survivals, unless more direct links can be established 
than we have at our command to-day. 

The genesis of the court in the Southwest is capable of several interpretations. 
After reviewing the possibilities as presented in Gila Pueblo’s Snaketown reports, i.e., 
a diffusion from the south, a north to south diffusion and derivation of both Maya 
and Southwest courts from a common ancestor and, after evaluating the possibility of 
diffusion by idea or by people and, further, throwing overboard the Gladwin ‘“‘Cordil- 
leran” complex as bearers of the trait, the author frankly admits that “‘the whole prob- 
lem is an enigma.”’ To the reviewer the common sense answer (which, however, may 
not be right) is that ball courts are of Middle American origin, that diffusion was north- 
ward, although not necessarily continuous, until it was taken over by the Hohokam 
whence the trait was extended into the western pueblo area about Flagstaff. 

The dating of the courts is sniffed at somewhat disapprovingly. Regardless of how 
one may disagree with the dates of the early Hohokam phases,' the Colonial, Seden- 
tary, and the early phase of the Classic Periods, the time when ball courts were in 
vogue, have been dated with a small margin or error. Certainly by 800 or 900 a. pb. 
the idea appears to have been well rooted in the Hohokam area. 

As pointed out by Dr. Brew in the introduction, papers such as this have value in 
that they summarize the knowledge of specific traits and in this process there is always 
the possibility of discovering some new aspect overlooked by the persons going over 
the evidence piecemeal fashion. Members of the Excavators’ Club, publishers of this 
report, should regard studies of this type as particularly worthwhile. 


Emit W. Haury 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


LATIN AMERICA 


The Folk Culture of Yucatan. ROBERT REDFIELD. (xxiii, 416 pp. $3.50. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1941.) 


This long-awaited work represents the fruition of more than a decade of field re- 
search and analysis on the culture of Yucatan conducted by the author and his col- 
laborators, notably Asael Hansen and Alfonso Villa, under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. The volume is, however, no mere compendium of Yucatecan 
ethnography. It presents, to be sure, a rich body of descriptive data, but these have 
been sifted and organized with reference to a set of scientific hypotheses which the 
author seeks to test. The result, combining clarity in the formulation of theories, skill 
in the marshaling of evidence, and restraint in the drawing of conclusions, is a note- 
worthy contribution to the literature of social science. 

Since he can rarely test his hypotheses by direct experiment, the social scientist 
seeks situations where history offers him a measure of control over his variables and 
enables him by observation to determine the presence or absence of the theoretically 
expected correlations. From this point of view the choice of Yucatan as a research 
site was a singularly happy one. Here, uncomplicated by aboriginal cultural or linguis- 


1 Recently revised by Gladwin (Medallion Papers, No. 30, Gila Pueblo, June 19, 1942). 
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tic heterogeneity, by diversity of external influences, or by marked environmental 
differentiation, l::ve met and merged two relatively pure streams of culture, the Yuca- 
tec Mayan and the Mexican Spanish. Urban, commercial, literate European civili- 
zation, as assimilated by and filtered through Mexico, has impinged upon Mayan Yuca- 
tan through the funnel of its capital city, Merida, whence it has been diffusing over a 
period of four centuries toward the peripheral parts of the peninsula. Each more 
remote district, of course, has felt the impact later and less shatteringly than those 
nearer the point of entry, with the result that contemporary regional differences in the 
adjustments between the two cultures can be reasonably equated with successive 
phases in a single historical process. 

The relevant ethnographic facts are given for four communities, which are strung 
along a line running roughly from northwest to southeast and which presumably rep- 
resent as many points in the historical continuum. Merida, the metropolis, a city of 
nearly 100,000 inhabitants, lies within the zone of commercial henequen production 
and is the center of industry, trade, communications, and higher learning. Dzitas, a 
railway junction town of 1,200 persons in the zone where maize but not henequen is 
grown, is the partially urbanized shipping center for an agricultural area. Chan Kom, 
a peasant village of 250, a day’s journey on foot from the railroad, lies beyond the 
frontier of urban life though it raises half of its maize for sale. Tusik, a semi-indepedend- 
ent tribal hamlet in the remote forest, practices only subsistence agriculture and lacks 
even partially specialized artisans and merchants. 

A large number of gradations in culture and social life are noted as one moves from 
the hamlet, through the village and the town, to the city, e.g., from isolation to com- 
munication and mobility, from Mayan speech to Spanish, from complete illiteracy 
(or preliteracy) to 73 per cent literacy, from Indian blood through ethnic stratification 
to a mixed population with social classes, and from occupational homogeneity to a 
complex division of labor. The author points out that ‘‘the different forms of custom 
and institution may be arranged in an order consistent with the spatial order of the 
communities so as to suggest a possible actual historical sequence” (p. 340). Through 
such an application of a modified age-area method of historical reconstruction one 
would arrive at “‘a sort of generalized hypothetical account of the history of the cul- 
ture of what might be called an ‘ideal type’ of Yucatecan community, or of Yuca 
tecan society taken as a whole” (p. 340). This is not, however, the author’s main ob- 
jective, although he believes the method might prove a useful supplement to docu- 
mentary and archaeological research on subjects such as changes in kinship terminology, 
in forms of courtship and marriage, and in the composition of the pantheon. Not being 
fundamentally concerned with historical reconstruction, the author cannot be severely 
criticized for his neglect of documentary sources and for his failure to weigh the effects 
of important political movements such as those supported by recent Mexican gov- 
err.ments. 

Following admittedly in the footsteps of Maine, Durkheim, and Ténnies, Redfield 
is primarily interested in discovering the characteristics regularly associated with 
isolated homogeneous societies on the one hand, and with non-isolated heterogeneous 
societies on the other. His particular problem is to determine the extent to which cul- 
tural organization and disorganization, the prevalence of sacred as compared with 
secular sanctions, and collectivism as opposed to individualization—his “dependent 
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variables” —are correlated with the degree of isolation and social homogeneity. 
choice of isolation and homogeneity as independent variables implies the hypothesis 
that loss of isolation and increasing heterogeneity are causes of disorganization, secu- 
larization, and individualization” (p. 344). 

The four Yucatecan communities, taken in order from Tusik through Chan Kom 
and Dzitas to Merida, are first shown, as we have seen, to be characterized by progres- 
sively decreasing isolation and homogeneity, and are then examined to determine 
whether they reveal a parallel decline in cultural organization, sacredness, and collectiv- 
ism. The economic life, family organization, religious beliefs, festivals, and medical 
and magical practices of the four communities are successively analyzed from this 
point of view with a wealth of detail that cannot be indicated in a brief review. The 
not unexpected conclusion of this survey is “that in Yucatan the long-isolated, homo- 
geneous [sic] society is the sacred, collectivistic society characterized by well-organized 
culture, as compared with the less isolated, more heterogeneous society” (p. 357). 
Redfield is careful, however, not to magnify this conclusion into a universal “‘social 
law.”’ He points, for example, to the work of Tax in Guatemala as demonstrating 
the possibility that, in the presence of a money economy, secular sanctions and indi- 
vidualism may coexist with isolation and homogeneity. Increase of contacts, there- 
fore, is proposed as only one among several possible causes of secularization and indi- 
vidualization. 

The author of the book under review has set for himself a specific scientific problem. 
He has chosen a method well suited to achieving a solution, and has applied it properly 
to an ample body of materials. He has emerged with a set of conclusions which flow 
naturally from his data, which provide an answer to his problem, and which are sus- 
ceptible to test and revision by other scientists. According to the standards applicable 
to ordinary books, this one must be judged thoroughly satisfactory. 

The reviewer feels, however, that this is no ordinary book. It is the product of an 
outstanding leader in American anthropology, and has long been awaited by his col- 
leagues as a definitive expression, not only of the fruits of his extensive Middle Ameri- 
can research, but also of his contribution to general anthropological theory. Thus it 
deserves to be measured against the expectations of its readers as well as against the 
plan and accomplishment of its author. 

The two most powerful movements in twentieth century anthropological theory 
are the historical and the functional, the former stressing the uniqueness of individual 
cultures and their dependence upon their predecessors and neighbors, the latter empha- 
sizing the cross-cultural similarities that result from independent adjustment to like 
biological, geographic, and social imperatives. These movements have gradually 
merged, until today they are widely recognized as complementary rather than antago- 
nistic. That diversity of specific content is consistent with similarity of function has 
been shown repeatedly, e.g., by acculturation studies, which have clarified the uni- 
versal processes of cultural change, and by investigations in the field of “‘culture and 
personality,” which have shown the relevance, to both, of the psychological principles 
of motivation and behavior. 

Where, in this concurrence of theory, does Redfield stand? Quite obviously, as we 
have seen, his interests are not primarily historical. Nor are they essentially functional, 
since he does not interpret cultural forms as solutions to problems posed by the nature 
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of the human organism and the conditions of geography and collective life, and since be 
he makes intra-cultural correlations only on a highly formal level. He makes no effort net 
to relate culture—defined as ‘‘the conventional understandings, manifest in act and un 
artifact, that characterize societies” (p. 132)—to the mechanisms of individual psy- ne 
chology. Nor does he employ his data to elucidate the processes of invention, borrow- of 
ing, selective elimination, and integration. In short, he stands aloof from the problems th: 
that engage most of his contemporaries. Is he, then, to be regarded, as the prophet of an 
a new movement in anthropological theory or as the defender of an approach which 
his colleagues have discarded? The reviewer, in all humility, inclines toward the lat- ( 
ter interpretation. 
In his fundamental theoretical orientation, the author appears in many respects 
closer to the “‘sociologistic”’ writers of the late nineteenth century than to the dynamic Rs 
theorists of the twentieth. It is surely no accident that he acknowledges an intellec- i 
tual debt to Maine, Durkheim, and Ténnies rather than to Boas, Sumner, and Mali- 
nowski. Like the former, he is fond of playing with paired polar concepts, such as cul- 
tural organization and disorganization, the sacred and the secular, collectivism and 
individualization. Like the evolutionists, he tends to conceive of cultural change, not 
in terms of a dynamics of process, but as an apparently inevitable transition from one Ri 
conceptual pole to its opposite. The reader is irresistably reminded of Herbert Spencer’s th 
all-embracing theory of evolution from undifferentiated homogeneity to differenti- co 
ated heterogeneity. In theories of this order the present reviewer sees little nourishment. fo 
He ventures to prophesy, therefore, that The Folk Culture of Yucatan will ultimately be 
be remembered rather for its ethnographical synthesis and its interpretation of Yuca- co 
tecan folk life than for its broader theoretical generalizations. fie 
GEORGE PETER MurpDOcK sk 
YALE UNIVERSITY Wi 
ar 
Chavin Stone Carving. WENDELL C. BENNETT. (Yale Anthropological Studies, Vol 7 
III. 5 text pp. with bibliography and notes on Figures. $1.00. New Haven, 1942) ri 
The Chavin art style and the “Chavin culture,” or cultural influences, which this of 
style is considered to represent, are becoming increasingly important with the devel- hi 
opment of a widened and better comprehended Peruvian archaeology. The isolation of 
on the North Coast of Peru of a definite pottery horizon (Cupisnique) which is a ceram- tr 
, ic expression of this style gives more meaning to the occasional earlier finds from the al 
coast of pottery and gold objects done in the Chavin manner. Recent excavation, both g1 
in the highlands at Chavin and on the Central Peruvian Coast, indicates a widespread ne 
ceramic pattern, on an early level, which tied up with the classic Chavin stone carving. 01 
In a recent review in this journal Kroeber has stated: “In the past fifteen years ft 
there has been so much talk of ‘Chavin’ in Peru, and so little definition of it, that the I 
concept has become dangerously ambiguous.”’ The present brief but well-presented ri 
paper of Dr. Bennett’s will help in giving some rigidity and preciseness to the Chavin j jc 


concept. 

The thirty illustrations presented are reproductions of tracings from “‘flat’’ Chavin 
carvings made in the vicinity of Chavin de Huantar by the late Sr. Humberto Hidalgo. 
Discussing these carvings, together with more well-known Chavin sculptures which have 
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been illustrated elsewhere (such as the Raimondi Stone and the famous Lanzon), Ben- 
nett gives a careful analytical breakdown of Chavin technique, style, motifs, and design 
units. No stylistic sub-typing is attempted in this analysis. It is interesting in this con- 
nection that the author feels that there is little validity in the fundamental separateness 
of Chavin “N” and ‘*M” substyles. His illustrations would seem to bear out his point 
that the elaborate detail of “‘N” grades very easily into the more sculptural massiveness 
and simplicity of ““M.” 
Gorpon R. WILLEY 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


EUROPE 


Excavations at Olynthus, Part XI. Necrolynthia, a Study in Greek Burial Customs and 
Anthropology. DAvid M. Rosinson. With an Appendix on Skeletons excavated at 
Olynthus by John Lawrence Angel. (xxvii, 279 pp., 71 pls., map, 26 figs. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1942.) 


This volume, the most recent of the monumental series dealing with Professor 
Robinson’s excavations in Macedonia, not only gives a catalogue of the 600 graves and 
their contents uncovered at Olynthus in 1931, 1934 and 1938, but also comprises a full 
comnientary as well as a general consideration of Greek burial customs in the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.c. Since no exhaustive treatise on Greek graves, tomb-groups and 
burial customs has yet appeared, the present study, citing parallels from other sites and 
correlating all pertinent literary evidence, is a peculiarly welcome contribution in its 
field. Of particular interest to anthropologists is the appended report by Mr. Angel on 
skeletons excavated at Olynthus. Although not strikingly well planned, the work is well 
written and well illustrated, profusely documented, and provided with an extensive 
and very useful bibliography. This last, in conjunction with the Concordances of Exca 
vation Numbers, the Indices of Finds, of Greek Words, and the General Index, makes 
available to scholars the great mass of data included in the Olynthus publications and 
facilitates the study of any specific burial or group of graves as well as the various classes 
of objects uncovered. Needless to say, all of this gives evidence of mature scholarship, a 
highly developed excavation technique, and a meticulous handling of involved and 
often obscure detail. The format and typography of the book are attractive, the illus- 
trations in the text fairly good, the numerous plates of excellent quality, and the editing 
and proof-reading remarkably well done. Part One gives a detailed catalogue of the 
graves; Part Two first discusses the three cemeteries—their location, monuments, chro- 
nology, arrangement, and the depth, position and orientation of corpses—and then goes 
on to a consideration of cremation, inhumations, and kterismata or grave furniture and 
funeral gifts. 

In his anthropological Appendix, Mr. Angel analyzes the cranial data and gives a se- 
ries of scholarly tables which should prove of especial interest to the readers of this 
journal: 

I. Individual measurements and indices of Macedonian crania. 

II. Mean measurements, indices, and variabilities of six male morphological types, of 
total series of males and of females of Mainland Greece, from ca. 3000 B.c. to 
1300 A.p., with percentages of occurrence of morphological types. 
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III. Comparison of Olynthian with other Greek cranial sesies. 

IV. Seven comparative series of crania from Europe and the Mediterranean to show 
the similarities underlying the varied effects of combination of different Medi- 
terranean and Alpine groups to produce a Mixed Alpine tendency. Two series, 
from Carinthia and from Egypt, respectively, to show the effect of numerical 
dominance of Alpine and of Mediterranean crania in such a combination. 

V. Selected measurements and observations on a small sample of males . . . all born 

in the region of Chalcidice, Macedonia. 

In this report Mr. Angel demonstrates the striking continuity, among modern Greeks, 
of antique and even preclassical racial strains, and shows that the first civilization of 
Europe was achieved by a highly mongrel, much mixed and subtly blended people. 
Although the modern Olynthians have longer, narrower faces and smaller heads, the 
short-faced Atlanto-Mediterranean is still the basic morphological type. Thus the Olyn- 
thus material makes a real contribution to Greek ethnology and anthropology and also 
aids in identifying the origin and in studying the development of various types of the 
ancient Greeks—a subject, be it noted, which has hitherto been almost completely neg- 
lected by historians. 

The graves at Olynthus, as in other ancient Greek cemeteries, were not arranged in 
any systematic order, the depth varied, and the majority of corpses were laid with 
heads to the east and legs extended westward. Fifty-odd of the six hundred were crema- 
tions, and in most of these some kind of grave furniture was found, not inferior in 
quality or less abundant than in any type of inhumation burial. With few exceptions 
the cremations were of primary type, i.e., the pyre was built in a trench which was later 
filled in without moving the bones; nevertheless, coarse amphorae were found in fifteen 
graves which might be considered secondary cremations. More than 91 per cent of the 
interments were inhumations of various sorts—over half of the adult bodies protected 
by terra cotta roof tiles, the remainder buried in stone or wooden coffins. The last named 
were, because of their lower cost, much more frequently used than stone coffins. Yet by 
far the commonest type of burial was the simple improvised coffin of roof tiles, the latter 
set up in various ways at the bottom of the grave wher the body was laid to rest. Three 
multiple burials came to light, containing nine, nine, and twenty-six skeletons respec- 
tively. These burials had been made simultaneously and Professor Robinson judges 
that the catastrophe which occasioned the deaths was almost certainly due to war or 
riot. The bodies here had definitely not been protected from the earth by any rigid cov- 
erings. Although a total of one hundred and six unprotected graves were excavated, 
they were obviously not pauper burials, since some two-thirds of them contained fu- 
neral furniture. About twenty-five per cent of the burials, mostly those of infants and 
very young children, were in earthenware vessels of various sorts, usually coarse am- 
phorae, and for these Professor Robinson has adopted the descriptive term enchytris- 
moi. This type of burial, an old institution in the north Mediterranean area, dates back 
to the Early Helladic Period. 

Unfortunately the objects found in the graves are not described in the present vol- 
ume, although “‘accounted for” in the catalogue of burials which forms Part One of the 
book. They have been or will be published, however, in separate volumes of the Exca- 
vations at Olynthus and should thus theoretically be accessible to those classical 
archaeologists who wish to study the graves and their contents as units. It must never- 
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theless be remarked that any such study has been rendered extremely difficult by the 
system followed in the Olynthus publications, and—to the present reviewer, at least— 
it seems a great pity that a representative collection of the more important and sig- 
nificant graves could not have been published in the present volume, each complete 
with “finds” and all essential data assembled in convenient and usable form. If limita- 
tions of space be urged against this view, it is only necessary to observe that perhaps 
fifty per cent of the graves so painstakingly and redundantly catalogued in Part One 
could have been entirely eliminated without real loss, leaving the typical remainder to 
be discussed and illustrated in a much more satisfactory manner under the various 
classifications established by the author. In fact Part One in its present form, with the 
unnecessary inclusion of many almost identical photographs by way of illustration, 
smacks more strongly of the “excavator’s notebook” plus his ‘‘recording snapshots” 
than it does of a finished and discriminating publication. It reflects, one may suspect, 
a not altogether commendable Germanic urge for “completeness,” no matter how dull 
and repetitious. To be regretted also is the choice of title for the present volume, Nec- 
rolynthia, since it immediately calls to mind that of a work which has now become 
almost a classic in its field, i.e., Payne’s Necrocorinthia. If the influence of the latter 
were as unmistakable in the planning an‘ content of Professor Robinson’s book as it is 
in its heading, small ground would remain for carping. In minor matters of editing, etc., 
the work is, as already remarked, not far from perfect. The reviewer noticed but one 
false reference (on p. xii, read “‘Pl. LXI” instead of “‘Pl. LXIII’’); and he has but a sin- 
gle objection to advance regarding terminology. In describing the fine chamber tomb 
(p. 118), the author several times speaks of “‘tiers of stones”; and only by checking his 
description with the plates did it become clear that by this unusual term he meant 
“courses.” Aside, then, from the too lengthy catalogue of Part One, Professor Robinson 
is much to be congratulated on having produced, with his usual charm and erudition, a 
scholarly and readable text of real importance to archaeological and anthropological 
circles. 
EmersON H. Swirt 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


OCEANIA 


The Hawaiian Planter. Volume I: His Plants, Methods and Areas of Cultivation. E. S. 
CRAIGHILL Hanpy. (Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Bulletin 161. iii, 227 pp., 8 pls., 
21 figs. Honolulu, 1940.) 


Dr. Handy has made a substantial contribution to the growing body of literature 
on Polynesian ethnobotany. As the subtitle indicates, this volume considers the crops, 
techniques, and tracts of aboriginal Hawaiian horticulture. It is to be followed by a 
companion piece “devoted to description and interpretation of the planter’s economic, 
social, and political principles and life, and the traditional, ritualistic, mystical, and 
mythological ideology which his mind patterned after that life.” The present mono- 
graph, however, may for the most part be treated as an independent work; only rarely 
does the author find it necessary to refer to the unpublished sections. 

The book is not intended to be a well-rounded ethnobotanical study. Except for a 
few final pages on “wild foods,” its scope is restricted to the activities of the native 
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planter. Over half the volume is concerned with taro and more than two-thirds of it 
with taro and the sweet potato. The treatment of other domesticated plants is admit- 
tedly superficial—in some instances limited to a brief paragraph. Plant usages are ob- 
viously regarded as extraneous to the purposes oi the work and are introduced only by 
way of illustration. They may well find a place in volume two. What is exhaustively 
considered is the geographical distribution of taro planting on six of the Hawaiian 
islands. 

The viewpoint of the author is that of the native planter and not of the systematic 
botanist. Only rarely are the scientific equivalents of Hawaiian plant names presented 
in the body of the text and then in such manner as to indicate that Dr. Handy is not at 
home in taxonomy. Thus, twice in the section on yams, he alludes to “‘Dioscorea sativa 
(synonym of D. bulbifera).” In view of the complexities of nomenclature involving the 
genus Dioscorea, it is impossible, without author citation, to characterize the implied 
relationship as true or false. In 1919, Prain and Burkill’ made a thorough analysis of 
the name D. sativa and came to the conclusion that it “becomes one that cannot be 
used.’”’ Nowhere do they suggest that D. bulbifera L. and D. sativa L. are synonymous. 
A similar reference is made to two gourd species of the genus Lagenaria. While there is 
taxonomic support for the relationship in this instance, the matter is not beyond con- 
troversy. The further fact that both “poisonous” and “‘non-poisonous”’ gourds are de- 
termined as belonging to a single Lagenaria species would appear to merit more detailed 
investigation. 

More significant is the author’s treatment of the “‘varieties’”’ of taro. By combining 
his own collection of native taro names, obtained in the field, with other available lists, 
especially that of MacCaughey and Emerson,? Dr. Handy reaches the impressive total 
of 346. MacCaughey and Emerson estimated that about half of their taro words were 
synonyms. The present author makes no specific estimate but maintains that “there is 
far less duplication of names than might be expected.’’ Nevertheless, when he sub- 
mitted 86 of his “varieties” to the Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station where they 
were grown for further study, it was ascertained that “twenty-five of these were new 
additions to the station nursery; the remainder were either duplications or synonyms.” 
This statement does not make clear how many of Dr. Handy’s specimens represented 
duplication within his collection, but the findings of the station seem to him to call for 
an explanation. In a footnote on page 14 he states: “All specimens in the Experiment 
Station garden have been cultivated ‘dry,’ in reddish soil, on the slopes of Punchbowl in 
Honolulu. This has undoubtedly modified many varieties.”’ 

The problem is that of all horticultural nomenclature. What constitutes a “‘horti- 
cultural variety?”’ How many varieties of roses and maize are there? All taro belongs to 
one species, Colocasia esculenta (L.) Schott, within which eight botanical varieties, in 
addition to the type form, have recently been recognized. Since domesticated taro is 
reproduced vegetatively, living plants represent, in a sense, merely the prolongation of 
the life of the plant from which the first cutting was made and which may be far re- 
moved in point of time. Under such conditions profound structural variation is not to 


1 In the Kew Bulletin, 1919, pp. 339-375. 
2 In articles which appeared in vols. 10 and 11 of the Hawaiian Forester and A griculturist, 1913 
and 1914. 


5 Taro Varieties in Hawaii. (Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 84, 1939), p. 10. 
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be expected, though “a relatively limited amount and intensity of somatic changes. . . 
are still possible.’”” Whether such changes give rise to a new horticultural variety must 
depend in part upon their ability to maintain themselves through succeeding genera- 
tions. If the mutations are quickly eliminated by an environmental shift, any claim for 
varietal status is spurious. In the “dispute” between Dr. Handy and the agronomists, 
the evidence is on the side of the latter. The manifold Hawaiian names for taro give no 
clear notion of the number of varieties involved. They rather indicate a remarkable 
ability to observe and to describe which the Hawaiian planter brings to bear on the 
plant that is his food staple. 

A few minor corrections may be suggested. In the glossary provided for the correla- 
tion of native and scientific terms, the citations are occasionally incomplete and the 
tree, kou (Cordia subcordata Lam.), is omitted. The bibliography lacks a pertinent item, 
MacCaughey and Emerson’s “Revised List’ of taro names. Quite properly Hawaiian 
kalo is referred to throughout by its more widely used designation, taro, but there is no 
indication that Hawaiian awa is the plant better known as kava. 

Despite shortcomings that will be disturbing particularly to the botanist, the vol- 
ume supplies an abundance of data on certain aspects of Hawaiian agriculture and thus 
enriches ethnobotanical literature as a whole. 

MAvRICE L. ZIGMOND 
NEw HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Coming into Being Among the Australian Aborigines. M. F. ASHLEY-MONTAGU, with a 
foreword by B. Malinowski. (xxxv, 362 pp., 4illus., 4 figs., New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 1938.) 


From the time when Spencer and Gillen in 1899 reported that in Australia there 
were aboriginal peoples who possessed no knowledge of the relation between coitus and 
pregnancy, there has been considerable discussion of the reality and nature of the primi- 
tive nescience of paternity. Ashley-Montagu assembles all reports and judgments bear- 
ing on this belief and evaluates them in terms of the context of Australian culture and 
in the light of relevant biological, physical and demographic and psychological evi- 
dence. He concludes that “‘in Australia practically universally, according to orthodox 
belief, pregnancy is regarded as causally unconnected with intercourse,” and refutes 
with considerable skill and some as erity both earlier and recent authorities that have 
argued to the contrary. He is not concerned as was Hartland in Primitive Paternity with 
the beliefs and myths of other peoples that indicate comparable ignorance of procrea- 
tion, but he confines his attention solely to the Australian data as a special case of the 
belief in supernatural birth which has its own particular configuration. 

The result is a book stimulating in both style and content. The data assembled are 
not unfamiliar, but the integration of the material is fresh and provocative. His empha- 
sis on the fact that not only was there no recognition of the blood tie between father and 
child among the Australians, as Malinowski stressed, but there was also the more impor- 
tant non-recognition of such a tie between mother and child, is presented with special 
skill. 

Malinowski in his enthusiastic introduction to the book hails it as a ‘“‘cross-fertiliza- 
tion of Functionalism, on the one hand, and on the other, the School who insist on sup- 
plementing the rigidly scientific analysis of culture by a more intuitive approach.” He 
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is especially vigorous in his attack upon Boas’ negative judgments on the possibility of 
arriving at laws of cultural development, and upon what he designates as “Cultural 
Monadology,” which conceives of each culture as a law unto itself. While Malinowski’s 
specific solution of the problem of cultural laws hardly offers complete satisfaction, he 
has touched, in his mordant commentary, upon one of the problems of anthropology 
that demands far more consideration than it has hitherto received. 
BERNHARD J. STERN 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Social Life of a Modern Community. W. LLoypD WARNER and Pavut S. Lunt. (xx, 
460. pp. $4.00. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941.) 


The Social Life of a Modern Community has a great many merits and a number of 
obvious short-comings. In spite of the defects which this review must perforce discuss at 
length, it is one of the important books in its field. It is certain to have a far-reaching 
influence. The reviewer, for one, will never again discuss either social class or the com- 
munity without thinking of the Warner-Lunt contribution. Its interpretations are for 
the most part based upon empirical evidence, and the evidence is founded in turn upon 
first-hand observation. This is a research which really found out things; and the people 
who made this study got their hands dirty. They studied, among other things, the 
graveyards of the community, and found them most revealing. They even went so far, 
apparently, as to interview the non-resident ex-wife of a local tycoon. Very good; ex- 
cellent, and let us hope they have no trouble with the law of libel. 

It may seem that the critical comments which follow are trivial in the light of this 
high positive evaluation. Perhaps they are, but it seems to the reviewer that in their 
totality they are important. 

The book seems to fall down chiefly as a job of communication. The reviewer at- 
taches no importance to such occasional solecisms as “continue on.” He does not mind 
a few diagrams which explain nothing, because that happens to be in the best sociologi- 
cal tradition just at present. Logical monstrosities such as foreign-born “natives,” and 
the use of the word, ethnic, to denote minorities can perhaps be condoned as poetic 
license. One can even swallow the terms used for the social classes (Upper-upper, Low- 
er-upper, Upper-middle, Lower-middle, Upper-lower, Lower-lower.) These terms cer- 
tainly represent the nadir of taxonomic inspiration, and not even the authors manage 
to keep them straight, but that also is minor. 

The trouble, unfortunately, is much deeper than any of these minor points would 
indicate. It is simply that these gifted researchers, who have found out so many things 
worth knowing, these men who have accumulated mountains of material and conceived 
so many valuable ideas, these able scientists are unable to say what they mean, cannot 
organize their material, and have never worked out a proper synthesis of fact and theory 
for the purposes of communication. They can’t write. 

The book abounds with mis-statements and errors of exposition, certainly uninten- 
tional and yet not wholly excusable. The misleading statements begin on the cover, in 
what is usually called the “blurb.” Statements in a “blurb” are by common agreement 
not usually held against the author, but it would be tragic if any naive reader should 
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believe that ““The methods of this research were developed by Professor Warner during 
a three-year study of a Stone Age people in Australia.” The methods of the study are in 
fact not new; they are just the good old methods that have been used before and will 
be used again. In Warner’s own introductory statement, the methodological claims are 
quite moderate. 

Again, the title of the book is misleading. It is not really a report on the social life of 
a modern community, but a report on the class system in that community. As a study 
of the class system in one particular community, the book makes sense. As a community 
study, it falls short of numerous works that have been published before. To be sure, no 
one has even come close to presenting a well-rounded picture of any modern community 
in a scientific work, but other writers have done much better than these authors have. 
There is little systematic exposition in the book of the social psychology of community 
life, and little of the folkways of different groups. The treatment of the family in the 
chapter on the family is sketchy in the extreme, although a good deal of information on 
the subject is scattered through the book. Institutions such as government, school, and 
church receive inadequate discussion. In spite of the auspices under which the study 
was conducted, there is little material of value on the economic life of the community. 

As further examples of errors of exposition, we quote the following: “The highest 
average income for each individual was in the lower-upper class. Each person averaged 
$2,652.61 and the average income for each family was $6,189.42 in that class. The indi- 
viduals in the upper-upper class received the next highest income. Each person aver- 
aged $2,133.61 and each family, $6,400.83. Because the size of the family was smaller 
in the upper-upper class than in the lower-upper class, the income per family was 
smaller, but the income per person in the latter was larger than that in the upper-upper 
class” (p. 290). The reviewer has several hypotheses as to what this passage may mean, 
but lacks space to set them forth. On page 294 we read that “The proportion of the 
money spent for food by each class decreased as the rank of the class increased, but the 
amount of money spent in each case was more than for the class below.” This statement 
is in direct contradiction to the accompanying tables (p. 296). 

The chapter stating the conceptual framework of the book is inadequate. There is 
little discussion of the relationship of the community studied to the larger society in 
which it is found, and the tendency to overlook this relationship seems one of the cen- 
tral weaknesses of the book. The concept of social class does not seem to be sufficiently 
explained or theoretically related to other phases of life; it reveals little familiarity with 
the existing literature of class, which is extensive and incisive. A good feature of the ex- 
position of class is its use of very concrete and everyday phenomena. 

The lack of an adequate theoretical foundation is revealed quite sharp!y by the fail- 
ure to solve the expository problem of the relationship of the general and the specific. 
The book breaks into two sections, the chapter on profiles,and the remainder of the book. 
The chapter on profiles is exceedingly vivid and concrete. It is warm, personal, and 
impressionistic. It employs a number of literary devices, and even resorts to the fictional 
form in order to communicate insight into the nature of life in Yankee City. It is an 
excellent job in its own way, but it does not fit in well with the rest of the book, which 
is statistical, logical and abstract. When an adequate theoretical formulation emerges 
in the minds of the writers, these two parts of the book can be brought into closer and 
more fruitful union. 
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In his introductory statement, Warner says, ‘‘Many scientific social researches are 
notoriously guilty of beginning as if no other work had been done in the field.”” Thus he 
seems to obligate himself to relate his own conceptual formulations to those of other 
workers in the field, but he does not fulfill this obligation. The typology of age and sex 
divisions seems to resemble that of Linton quite closely, but there is no footnote or other 
reference. 

It would be unfair to close this review without reiterating that Warner and Lunt 
have tilled some extremely fertile soil. They have not altogether succeeded in what they 
set out to do, but the rest of us can learn from their failures as well as from their suc- 
cesses. After all, “not failure but low aim is crime.” 

WILLARD WALLER 
Cotumsra UNIVERSITY 


Social Learning and Imitation. NEAL E. MILLER and JOHN Do tarp. (xiv, 341 pp. 
$3.50. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941.) 


This book represents an important effort to restate certain aspects of social-cultural 
adaptation in terms of a theory of imitation. While imitation is an old but vague term 
in psychology and the social sciences, the authors believe that the concept, if properly 
defined and limited, may again become an important tool in our analysis. 

The systematic approach, presented in the first five chapters, is drawn chiefly from 
the dynamic behaviorism of Professor Clark L. Hull of Yale University. The basic 
concepts are drive, cue, response, and reward, and those describing certain mechanisms 
of conditioning such as extinction, reinforcement, discrimination, spontaneous recov- 
ery, anticipatory response, and generalization. While these mechanisms are taken 
largely from Pavlov, the standpoint is distinctly more dynamic than that of the earlier 
reflexology. The authors follow Hull and other behaviorists in insisting that all effective 
conditioning is determined by a drive or impulse linked to some punishment-reward 
culmination. 

Drive, which is any strong stimulus to action, may be either innate or acquired. So, 
too, rewards are primary and unlearned or secondary and conditioned. Furthermore, all 
drive-reward patterns fall into a certain hierarchy of potency. Those which are primary 
and innate are dominant over those which are acquired. In the process of learning to 
move from drive to reward, certain stimuli may become aids or cues to furthering the 
final attainment of the reward or goal. For example, a restaurant sign may set up the 
motive to eat, or a siren may “‘cause”’ one to seek shelter in an air raid. Cues, which are 
largely symbolic and culturally determined, are highly important in the adaptive proc- 
esses of man in society. They serve to reduce the trial and error learning otherwise nec- 
essary. Moreover, the learning in one situation may be applied or transferred to 
another, thus shortening the time and energy required for adjustment, and also making 
generalization of attitude and action possible. 

On the basis of their behavioristic psychology, the authors then go on, in chapters 
VI to XI, to discuzs imitation as a special phase of social learning. They dismiss the 
idea that imitation is instinctive, and consider it a learned pattern deriving from the 
operation of basic factors in conditioning in social stituations. Moreover, like most of 
those who have treated imitation in the past, they realize that the concept covers a 
wide range of social situations and that it does not mean precise identity so much as 
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high similarity in the behavior of two or more persons. For their purposes, they postu- 
late three “mechanisms” of imitation: “same behavior,” “‘matched-dependent behav- 
ior,” and “copying.” The first is witnessed in the fact that due to like constitutional 
make-up and prior conditioning, people, in the presence of a common stimulous, tend 
to make similar responses. The second is widely evident in what others have called 


“prestige imitation” wherein a dominant person or class sets the pattern of activity 
which others tend to follow. The third is illustrated in conscious and unconscious adop- 
tion of the actions of others in such matters as fashion, crowd and mob behavior, in so- 
cial movements, and in what anthropologists call diffusion. 

In order to explain the mechanisms involved in such imitation, especially the two 
latter types, they present certain experimental data from animal and child psychology 
and from verbal reports of children’s behavior in the home. These discussions throw 
new light on the whole topic and are helpful in clarifying certain aspects of the imitative 
process. 

The mechanics of imitation having been exposed in the manner of the behaviorist, 
the real test, of course, comes in the attempted application of these to social-cultural 
data in chapters XII to XVI, inclusive. It is a far cry from the laboratory to the man 
in the street, the shop, or on the farm, and one may well ask if the processes found in the 
former carry over to the latter. Second, we may inquire about the generality of the 
learned responses of individuals. That is, are there general and universal imitative pat- 
terns to be found in all societies regardless of the particular culture? The solution of this 
problem is basic in any effort to work out a systematic connection between social psy- 
chology and cultural anthropology and sociology. 

Chapter XII deals with the forms of imitation which emerge from human contacts 
having to do with age-grade differences, in regard to the hierarchy of social classes, in 
any ranking according to norms of intelligence, and in the transmission of skills from 
those who have them to those who do not. Chapter XIII shows that imitation as well 
as “non-imitation” may have a place in facilitating the rise of independent habits and 
the autonomy of the personality. Chapters XIV and XV deal with crowd and mob ac- 
tion, indicating how massing tends to facilitate conjoint behavior which, in turn, draws 
upon previous training in matched-dependency and copying. The final chapter is of 
particular interest to anthropology since it attempts to interpret diffusion as a form of 
copying. 

The treatment of these topics raises many queries, but we can only offer a few com- 
ments here. In discussing age-grade relations, the authors well point out that cultural 
reward or punishment operates differentially to foster or inhibit the imitation of given 
patterns. This is clear from examples chosen from our own culture, and it must be evi- 
dent in others. Whatever mechanisms of imitation arise in age-grade systems, they will 
always be qualified by the particular culture. 

In dealing with class relationships, the authors seem a bit more dogmatic about pos- 
sible universalities. They write: “The members of all sub-groups below the topmost in a 
society slowly learn that they are subordinated in the privilege hierarchy. The tend- 
ency to strive for the symbols of superior status is therefore an inevitable one. . . . ” 
And a little later, “The perception of status differences remains as a crude stimulus to 
change of position” (p. 190). Now it is not altogether certain that such a drive is uni- 
versal. In a highly rigid caste system, there is probably no stimulus to change status, 
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and hence no such imitative drive is developed. Is it possible that the authors are here 
projecting the experience of people in our highly flexible society upon the larger stage 
of class relations everywhere? 

Again it is not fully demonstrated that there is a universal tendency for the dull to 
ape the bright. Does not this fact—true, in large part, in middle-class America—really 
but reflect our own cultural determination of drive, cue, and reward and not a uniform 
imitative process? In the same vein, our habit of imitating the techniques of others may 
only mirror our individualistic culture. Where sharp class or occupational lines set 
boundaries to matching or copying, such imitation of skills would hardly ever occur. On 
the contrary, non-imitation in our open-class system often provides high rewards for 
those who dare to be dissimilar rather than like their fellows. 

In short, the interactions which establish imitation habits may be universal, but 
the particular direction and the content of such will always vary with the culture. The 
same may be said about the copying in cultural diffusion. Not only is such copying 
usually rather inexact than identical, but the copying of some items in conduct 
seems to go on more facilely and rapidly than in others. For example, one may ask if 
the Miller-Doliard scheme of imitation helps us to understand the long-accepted rule 
that—for the most part—material traits diffuse more rapidly and completely than do 
non-material ones. While to us it seems self-evident that the rifle is more effective for 
killing game than the javelin or the bow and arrow, there are, as the authors indicate 
from Linton’s study of the Comanche, instances were native tribesmen reverted to their 
former weapons. Moreover, why are not the rewards for accepting a new religion, a new 
morality, or a new class system as strong as those which foster the acceptance of a new 
technology? Certainly there have been conversion phenomena sufficiently appealing 
to lead to striking changes in non-material aspects of a culture as we know from the 
rapid acceptance of polygyny by the Christian and monogamous Mormons. How may 
one account for these divergences in diffusion in terms of drive, cue, reward operating 
in terms of imitation? 

Obviously rewards are not always viewed in cool rationality—as we are wont to 
imagine in our society—but in terms of all sorts of emotionalized cultural acceptances 
and expectancies. The authors may well be correct when they say, ‘““The greater the 
reward it brings, the more firmly should the new trait be fixed in the receiving culture” 
(p. 263). But the problem still remains as to how people define the degree of satisfac- 
tion in a given reward. If ‘“‘copying, like all learning, takes place under the pressure of 
drive” (p. 273), we must know the conditions stimulating the drive, the nature of the 
prior cues, and the meaning of the potential reward if we would properly interpret such 
imitation. 

The authors are not unaware of these difficulties, though they do not necessarily 
state them in just these terms. What we need are a host of carefully detailed analyses of 
the step-by-step manner in which copying occurs in complex situations. But it is ex- 
tremely difficult to secure such. While it is a far cry from the animal laboratory and the 
controlled situation of the nursery school to the everyday world of babies, children, 
and adults in highly variable and differential cultures, the authors have made a coura- 
geous effort to give us some verbal concepts to aid us in dealing with these complexities 
in a more intelligent fashion. 

KIMBALL YOUNG 
QUEENS COLLEGE 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
A NEW TYPE OF ADZE HEAD 


In making a distinction between the splitting adze and the planing adze, de Laguna’ 
points out that, while the blade of the former is attached directly to the handle, the 
planing adze blade “‘seems usually to have been hafted in a bone or antler head, which 
in turn was lashed to a shouldered handle.” 

This type of adze consisted then of three pieces: the blade, usually comparatively 
small and thin; the adze head, in which was cut a socket to receive the blade; and the 
handle, which was lashed to the adze head. The purpose of the adze head would appear 
to have been twofold: to add weight, so that a better directed and more forceful blow 
could be struck than would be possible if the light blade were attached directly to the 
handle; and, secondly, to facilitate hafting. 

Adze heads were made of various materials, antler apparently being preferred 
when it was available, but ivory, bone, musk-ox horn, and wood are also recorded 
from Eskimo collections. Among these people this implement is widely distributed 
both in time and space? and it assumes several distinct forms. One of these forms, which 
has hitherto escaped notice, appears to be restricted to Jenness’ Dorset Culture, and 
to occur only in the central part of that culture aera, around the west end of Hudson 
Strait. 

There are, in the collections of the National Museum of Canada, ten adze heads 
illustrated here, which belong to this new type. The characteristic which distinguishes 
them from other adze heads is the pronounced outward flare of the sides which, though 
varying in degree, is nevertheless present in each case, and which permitted the use of 
a wider blade than would parallel sides. 

These specimens were collected at: Cape Dorset (Figs. 2, 5; [IX-C-414,c,e) ; on either 
Coats or Mansel Island (Figs. 9, 10; IX-C-453, 454); on “‘islands off Baffin Land be- 
tween Lake Harbour and Cape Dorset”’ (Figs. 3, 4, 7; IX-C-3749,a,b,c); Andrew Gor- 
don Bay (Fig. 6; [IX-C-4567); Uvuguvik (Fig. 1; [IX-B-94); and Wolstenholme (Fig. 
8; IX-B-395). At each of these sites, if we omit the vague “‘islands off Baffin Land,” 
Dorset material has been collected, and they are all shown as “important Dorset sites”’ 
on the map by Jenness in Rowley’s paper on the Dorset site at Igloolik.* 

In each of these specimens the back of the adze head is flattened to facilitate lash- 
ing to the handle; the upper part of the front and sides is grooved, scored, or studded to 
prevent the lashing from slipping, and a socket is cut (except in the case of Fig. 10, 
which is unfinished) into the soft spongy tissue of the antler, from which material all 
these specimens are made. Usually a piece of antler was selected which, by reason of its 
natural shape, reduced the amount of work needed to form it, possibly the part where 
the brow palm begins to broaden out. 


1F, de Laguna, The Archaeology of Cook Inlet, Alaska (Philadelphia University Museum, 
1934), pp. 56-57. 

® Ibid., pp. 173-174. K. Birket-Smith, The Caribou Eskimos. Pt. 2 (Report of the Fifth Thule 
Expedition, Vol. 5, 1929), pp. 27-29. 

*G. Rowley, The Dorset Culture of the Eastern Arctic (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 42, 
1940), p. 497. 
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The socket is usually so shaped as to indicate the use of a blade with more or less 
parallel sides and a rounded butt. The cutting of the socket was done in a manner 
reminiscent of the technique employed in slotting the Dorset harpoon head sockets. 
The interior dimensions of the nine sockets, in inches, are as follows: 
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It is perhaps noteworthy that, in nearly every case, the comparatively thin walls 
of the socket have broken in the course of use, the front wall being usually the one to 
give way as it is subjected to the greater leverage. However, adze heads would not be 
discarded by their owner while still serviceable, so that any specimens collected are 
almost sure to be damaged in such a way as to render them useless. 

An interesting detail, for which I have no explanation, is the shallow vertical groove 
which appears on the back of some specimens. It is present in Fig. 2 (the back of 
which is shown), and also on the back of Figs. 1 and 8. Curiously enough, similar 
grooves are illustrated by Mathiassen‘ in adze heads from Naujan. He offers no com- 
ment on this feature. Osgood! records similar grooving on the wooden handles of adzes 
used by the Ingalik Indians and adds that ‘“‘no explanation of this could be given.” 

These adze heads have been assigned to the Dorset culture on the following grounds: 
(1) they were collected at known Dorset sites; (2) they resemble in technique and gen- 
eral appearance other artifacts known to be of Dorset origin; (3) they are not drilled 
to facilitate lashing them to the handle as are, for instance, Thule adze heads;* (4) 
the socket is cut by a technique familiar in the Dorset culture, but not in the Thule or 
modern cultures. 

DovuGLas LEECHMAN 
NATIONAL Museum OF CANADA 


THE ORIGINS OF COMANCHE AND UTE 


Ute names for nearby tribes are uniformly descriptive. In general, they divide into 
two classes: (1) plant and animal designations which stress amusing characteristics 
when used metaphorically for the tribe in question; and (2) humorless appellations, 
devoid of fancy, which denote only human attributes. The former are, of course, witty 
similes, while the latter are matter of fact terms applicable to people only. 

In the plant and animal names, or metaphors, the Ute display a caustic sense of 
humor. Restricted mainly to neighboring peoples located south and west, they refer 
to tribes with whom relationships were prevailingly friendly, or at least not charged 
with real or sustained threats to security. As such, these nicknames reflect good- 
natured attitudes towards the groups indicated. For example, the Navajo who fall 
into this category of a neighbor not greatly feared received the sobriquet, pa*’wits 
(cat-tails, spear-grass). The word ‘“‘cat-tails” implied that Navajos were ludicrously 
tall and thin by Ute standards, and, so far as the latter were concerned lived aborig- 
inally much like “‘cat-tails,” settling thickly along the waterways in what their ethno- 
centric neighbors considered rank clusters rooted almost interminably in one place. 
Ute stories about the Navajo bear out the simile by laying great stress on the large 
numbers found in a single Navajo camp. During the brief joint war of Ute and Jicarilla 
on these people, there was no hurry to attack the latter in their camps once sighted; 
the pa*’wits would still be there later, apparently in the same spot along the riverbank. 
As individuals, even to this day Navajos visiting the Southern Ute reservation are 
ridiculed for being excessively tall and skinny, “like pa*’wits.”” With equal sarcasm, the 

‘T. Mathiassen, Archaeology of the Central Eskimo. Pt. 1 (Report of the Fifth Thule Expedi- 
tion, Vol. 4, 1927), pl. 20, figs. 4, 10. 

5 C. Osgood, Ingalik Material Culture (Yale University Publications in Anthropology, No. 22, 

1940), p. 99. ® Mathiassen, op. cit., pl. 20. 
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Ute nicknamed the people of Taos Bérbédrats, pinon jays, according to the correct ob- 
servation of the late Dr. E. C. Parsons, because these birds “fly in flocks calling out 
aaaaa... the nickname involves a comparison between the bird’s calls and those 
of the Taos officers from the housetops, often intermingled calls.’” 

The situation is quite different as regards the second class of appellations. Here any 
semblance of irony disappears, as does poetic fancy, and the names themselves in their 
singular form could just as well describe any individual who shares the trait. This cate- 
gory includes enemy peoples no matter how distant: groups like the nu*’tc‘ga (ones who 
eat humans) or Tonkawa, the sari*’dzga (ones who eat dog) or Sioux, or any whose 
strange habits were reported by returned captives and spies. In addition, this class of 
names includes those southern Plains tribes;—Comanche, Arapaho, Cheyenne and 
Kiowa,—all of whom the Ute were forced to regard as traditional enemies. The latter 
they grouped under the single term, ko'ma’ntci-a, which is simply the plural of kov- 
ma’ntci* (my adversary).? Some informants indicated that more exactly the sense of 
this word is: “anyone who wants to fight me all the time.”” With this meaning one could 
refer to any irascible individual of pugnacious disposition as ko-ma’ntci*. Very appro- 
priately, the term came to be applied to the tribe now known as the Comanche during 
the Spanish-Ute wars on the latter during the eighteenth century. From Ute usage it 
was borrowed into Spanish and concurrently slipped over into English vocabulary.* 


1 Parsons, Taos Pueblo (General Series in Anthropology, 2, 1936), p. 13. Ibid., pp. 13, 60 con 
tains brief notes on Ute visits to Taos. For a summary of Ute-Taos contact—in general, peaceful! 
trade—see Opler, Southern Ute Dog Dance: Its Reported Transmission to Taos (New Mexico Anthro- 
pologist, Sept., 1939). A second term, obviously later, was given both the pueblo people of Taos 
and the White settlers, Kit Carson included, of the nearby Taos Agency center: pow’ gatci-u (hair 
on arms). 

2 J. P. Harrington, Phonetic System of the Ute Language (University of Colorado Studies, 8, 
1911), pp. 199-222. While Harrington did not record this term, he was aware of the reason for the 
grouping. Indicating that the Ute alone are Colorado’s “‘ancient and typical inhabitants,” he 
states that from the vicinity of Fort Collins in the north to Trinidad in the south they “‘witnessed 
wave after wave of plains tribes surge along the eastern base of their mountainous range—Co- 
manche, Kiowa and Kiowa Apache, Arapaho and Cheyenne, all in historic times—swept on by the 
force of great tribal movements active far beyond the ken of the Utes... ”’ p. 199. As Harring- 
ton notes, the “‘a”’ is as in father (and undoubtedly so remained in the Spanish version); tc “ap- 
proaches #z,”’ and is possibly preserved in the variant forms listed by Hodge in the Handbook 
(Comantz, in Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies, II, 34 (1844); Comances, in Schoolcraft, Person. 
Mem., 620 (1851), to say nothing of ‘‘Comandes,”’ “Comandus’”’ as recording the difficulty with 
the final consonant). 

3 Concerning the Comanche warrior, see Linton, Study of Man, 1936, pp. 121, 142. Concern- 
ing Comanche band differences and band autonomy, pp. 221, 235, and 239. Because of band differ- 
ences, the Ute denoted the Comanche by the vague circumlocution, “mer with big feet (big 
moccasins) coming from the southeast.’’ Both Comanche and Sioux were reputed to leave larger 
moccasin tracks than their southern Plains neighbors. Such circumlocutions described the dress 
or manners of the particular tribal neighbor. With the Comanche particularly, such band differ- 
ences made description difficult. In addition, raiding parties could be composed of Kiowa, Chey- 
enne, Arapaho, and Comanche. Besides the composite term for enemy peoples the Ute used the 
word for “people of the east,”” East Indians, to describe the conglomeration. The Spanish-Ute wars 
on the Comanche served to limit the term for Enemy People more specifically to the Comanche. 
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In regard to only two peoples have Ute tribal designations come down to the present, 
their word for themseives from which our modern terms Ute and Utah are derived, 
and the word for their traditional enemy, the Comanche, a slight corruption of the 
above. The word applied to all their tribesmen niitc (plural: miitci, niitciu) means per- 
son, humans, Utes, and is related to the independent personal pronoun, first person 
singular, mii, niini.6 The term for Tonkawa, noted above, is similarly derived. The 
opposite term for personal adversary, according to Ute testimony, was used in the 
plural for all southern Plains enemies indiscriminately, though each tribe could be 
specified by more elaborate nomenclature. 

Since Harrington has already commented fully and, I think, accurately on the 
origins of Ute and Paiute, it remains only to trace the origin of the term Comanche 
historically. Here the linguistic evidence is most obvious, Comanche being, as we have 
said, a slight corruption of the Ute word for southern Plains enemies. How then did 
the name, Comanche, come to be delimited to the tribe now bearing the title? 

Linton has indicated that the Comanche were in their present territory by the 
beginning of the eighteenth century.* The naming, whoever was responsible, must there- 
fore have occurred in the early 1700’s. In ehecking other possible origins of Comanche, 
I find F. W. Hodge mentioning the “Siouan name of Padouca”’ by which they were 
known in 1719,7 Mooney referring to a designation from the Kiowa, equally divergent 
phonetically, translated as “reptile people” or “snake men,’’* and the Shoshonean term 
(Comanche) re-emerging in Pike’s Travels in 1805—1807,° with variant spellings in the 
Schoolcraft volume of 1851 and Josiah Gregg’s Commerce of the Prairies, in 1844. 
According to the Schoolcraft volume, it was the Spanish who by this time were referring 
to these people as Comanches. It appears, then, that the Spanish were the only con- 
sistent users of the Shoshonean term throughout the 1700’s. This is only to be expected 
since as early as 1719, the Spanish governor had included the Ute in a declaration of 
war on the Comanche, the warfare continuing throughout the greater part of the 
eighteenth century with Utes serving as guides for Spanish punitive expeditions and 
paying in territory for their Spanish protection." 

Grinnell in commenting upon the term Padouca concludes that it referred not to 


‘J. P. Harrington, The Origin of the Names Ute and Paiute (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 0.S., 
13, 1911), pp. 173-174. The word Ute from their own term for the “people, humans’’ has come 
down in the literature variously as Eutah, Yuta, Yutahs, Utahs, and later, Ute. It has given the 
name both to the people and to the state. 

5 A. L. Kroeber, Notes on the Ute Language (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, n.s., 10, 1908), cf., 
74-77. 

6 Linton, The Comanche Sun Dance (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLIGIST, n.s., 37, 1935, pp. 420- 
428), p. 427. Cf., R. N. Richardson, The Comanche Barrier to the South Plains Settlement, p. 15, and 
A. B. Thomas, After Coronado, p. 3. 

7 Hodge, Handbook of American Indians (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 30, I), 
p. 327. 

§ Mooney in Report (Bureau of American Ethnology, No. 14, 1896). 

® The Elliott Coues edition of Pike’s Travels (1805-1807) points out that Tetaus (a corruption 
of the French Jetans) is equated to the Spanish term, Camanche, (p 536). 

10 A. B. Thomas, After Coronado (1935), pp. 28, 3, 26. Richardson, op. cit., p. 49. 
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Co.anche, but to Kiowa-Apache:" “‘The term, so far as I know, is not known by the 
Spaniards, who were more likely to speak of los gentiles Cumanches, as in documents 
quoted by Bandelier. Bandelier says that between the years 1700 and 1705 the Utes 
brought the Comanches first down into New Mexico at the pueblo of Taos.” (The Ban- 
delier papers referred to are those of the Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. 5.) 
Thomas, in his article An Eighteenth Century Comanche Document," finds the Spanish 
using the word, Comanche, in the tally sheet of Governor Anza, 1786. 

It is striking, therefore, that the Ute term for the Comanche emerges as a Spanish 
word following the Spanish-Ute alliance, whereas earlier terms like ““Tetaus, Ietans,” 
or the tribal designations, Niyuna or Na-uni (the people) seem to prevail."* According 
to Thomas and Richardson, cited above, the period 1707-1726 marks a rather weak 
alliance of Comanche and Ute against the Jicarilla Apache; from 1727-1786, however, 
the Jicarilla no longer formed a buffer between the two and the Comanche-Ute wars 
were in full swing. The Spaniards, who had entered into treaties with the Ute as early 
as 1675, made use of their allies as scouts against the Comanche." It was during this 
period, undoubtedly, that the word, Comanche, found a place in Spanish vocabulary, 
from which it was later assimilated into our own usage. 


MARVIN K. OPLER 
REED COLLEGE 


COLUMBIA VALLEY ART STYLE 


The incised mortar from Miller’s Island, Columbia Valley, described and illustrated 
by Heizer in a recent ANTHROPOLOGIST,! is of considerable interest. Decorated mortars 
from this area are more frequently sculptured than incised and the blending of its art 
style with that of the Northwest Coast, as discussed by Heizer, bears on one of the 
region’s main problems. 

It is to be noted that the incising of the mortar is shallow, whereas Northwest 
Coast work, even in stone, is deeply incised. The treatment of mass in the design of the 
mortar, however, is somewhat similar to Northwest Coast and has a similarly sculp- 
tured quality. On the other hand, in Northwest Coast art, the entire surface to be 
decorated is covered with design elements, frequently belonging to a single motif, and 
the designs of the mortar, although bearing a superficial resemblance to Northwest 
Coast, are laid out in definite panels, each with its own motif. Here again, however, 
there is enough repetition of design element and enough consistency in the structure 
of the panels to give the decoration a feeling of unity. But a decided tendency in the art 

1 G. B. Grinnell, (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, n.s., 22, 1920), p. 250. 

12 A. B. Thomas, (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, n.s., 31, 1929), pp. 289-298. 


13 Cf., Hodge, Handbook, op. cit., and H. H. Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific States (1874, 
vol. I), pp. 473 ff. 

4 R. E. Twitchell, Leading Facts of New Mexico History, vol. I (1911), p. 349; A. B. Thomas, 
After Coronado (1935), pp. 26 ff., 45, 47; Forgotten Frontiers (1932), pp. 45-47, 57, 61, 68, 74, 81, 
96, 125 ff., 292. 

1 Robert F. Heizer, A Decorated Mortar in Columbia Valley Art Style (AMERICAN ANTHROPOL- 
ocisT, Vol. 44), pp. 534-537. 
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style of the mortar to conceive of elements in pairs runs counter to this unification,,for 
example, the two panels with one face, and the two with two faces, are arranged in 
pairs rather than alternately. 

The Columbia Valley art style to which the mortar is assigned by Heizer is gen- 
erally thought to have existed at the time of first white contact but not to have lasted 
into the historic period. This relative recency is substantiated by similarities which 
I seem to see between the mortar and basketry products of the historic period even 
though the design elements are foreign to basketry. The flare of the mortar sides from 
bottom to rim and the consequent proportion of bottom to top diameter are identical 
with those of southern Puget Sound baskets. Paneled designs also occur on baskets of 
this area and predominate in baskets of southern Hood Canal. A third tie between the 
mortar and basketry lies in the curious inversion of the mortar panels: they are right 
side up only when the mortar is viewed from the bottom. Imbricated basketry decora- 
tion was necessarily started at the base and worked, with the basket, toward the rim. 
Design elements were laid out with string along the base and as the basket grew it was 
constantly turned and viewed from the bottom to keep flare and design proportionate. 
If the mortar were similarly decorated from base to rim, it would explain the design 
inversion. 

The two little heads which appear between the panels are right side up on the 
mortar and it would be interesting to know if they were applied as an afterthought and 
after the mortar was righted. The fact that they carry horizontal lines at the top and 
that horizontal lines occur otherwise only at the tops of the panels might be regarded 
as supporting evidence of this hypothesis. Except where rays or curved lines are shown, 
heads of Columbia Valley art pieces are generally topped with horizontal decorative 
banding and incising may have commenced at this point. 

The direction of zigzags, which are common on southern Puget Sound baskets, 
would be reversed by inversion and it is, further, clear that makers of baskets took 
design inversion into account for in the few Hood Canal pieces which bear anthropo- 
morphic and animal figures the designs are right side up when the basket stands on its 
bottom in normal postion. Peoples living east of the Coast Salish in historic times in 
approximately the area in which the mortar was found made baskets which generally 
bore geometric designs that would not have been materially changed by inversion. The 
conclusion, then, would be that the mortar was made and decorated by a person who 
was familiar with the techniques of basket design as employed by these easterners and 
who had seen the basketry of southern Puget Sound and Hood Canal. 

The implications of this reasoning are rather startling: either men of the culture to 
which the Columbia art style belonged were s« familiar with basketry techniques that 
they transferred them to stone work or the stone mortar was made and decorated by 
a woman. 

Clearly, the Columbia River art style was both like and unlike Northwest Coast 
art. The general opinion has been that ties were established between them in relatively 
late times, i.e., after the full development of classic Northwest Coast art, via the mouth 
and lower reaches of the Columbia River. If my speculations about the relationship of 
the Heizer mortar to basketry are correct, they corroborate the recency of the Columbia 

Valley art style and the fact of borrowing from the west. Further, my speculations 
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would suggest not only borrowing from Northwest Coast art obiects but from southern 
Coast Salish art as well. 
MARIAN W. SMITH 
Cotumsra UNIVERSITY 


THE USE OF MEANINGLESS SYLLABLES IN INDIAN SONGS 


It is necessary to use our own music as a starting point in studying the music of 
the American Indian but differences are soon apparent. This is not only a matter of the 
sound. There is a difference in the manner of voice production and in the reason for 
singing. The oldest Indian songs, which were designed to achieve results through super- 
natural aid, have a more peculiar rhythm than other songs of the same tribe. 

We are accustomed to focus our attention on the words of a song, but many Indian 
songs have no words, the note-values being determined by a peculiar vocalization 
Among the exceptions to this are the Pueblo songs, which use words throughout the 
length of a melody. This statement is based on more than two hundred songs that I 
have recorded from Indians of Santo Domingo, Acoma, Cochiti, Isleta and Zuni 
Pueblos. When translated, these words often form a narrative and are highly poetic. 
They bear a resemblance to songs of the Tule Indians from San Blas, Panama, recorded 
when they were in Washington, D. C. 

By contrast, the Indians in the northern and central parts of the United States 
generally use only a few words, which occur in the middle of the melody. These words 
resemble the poetry of China and Japan in their ability to paint a picture or suggest a 
complete idea in a brief form. The song does not repeat the words, as a white man’s 
song would do. The words are sung only once and the rest of the melody contains 
what are sometimes called “meaningless syllables.” In rare instances these are vowel 
syllables, clearly enunciated, but they are usually an Indian mannerism which we do 
not use in our music. Singing is a serious matter to the Indian and has no sounds that 
correspond to the joyous “tra la la” of English folk songs. Vowel syllables without 
meaning may be parts of obsolete words that are sung by rote; or they may be vowels 
interpolated in words to fill out the meter of the melody. This custom was noted es- 
pecially in the Chippewa songs of the Midewiwin (Grand Medicine) which contain 
many words. Such syllables can be expressed with reasonable accuracy in the letters 
of our alphabet, but no system of the white man can express, graphically, the sounds 
made by a typical old Indian in his singing. These sounds are an exceedingly important 
phase of Indian music that is disappearing and never can be “‘revived.”’ It is one of the 
arts that the Indian is taking with him. Peculiar vocalizations sometimes precede and 
follow the singing of a song, this custom differing in tribes and also in the classes of 
songs. It occurs with all renditions when recorded. 

I once sang a Chippewa song for Little Wolf, who had recorded it. He said, through 
the interpreter, “You have the tune all right but you have not an Indian throat.” 
Little Wolf did not open his mouth when he sang. His teeth were separated slightly and 
he formed thé tones by a peculiar action of his throat, producing tones of various lengths 
with distinctness. Such sounds could not be called “‘meaningless syllables” and they 
did not contain vowels. As an Indian in another tribe said of a certain song—‘‘No 
words—just singing.” Such music gives pleasure to the Indians and seems a sort 
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of “abstract music.” Not in the sense of the bizarre “‘abstract art’ of the white 
man, but an enjoyment of the singing for itself, apart from any connection with 
words. The first parallel to be produced in our own music was a concerto for voice 
and orchestra, without words. This was recently performed by Margot Rebiel, with 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Eugene Goossens conducting. A reviewer calls it 
a “concerto in ‘ah’”’ and states that the inventor of the form is John W. Haussermann, 
Jr.! The singer produced variety by using different tone-colors in the several movements 
of the concerto; thus in one movement she used “a hushed, introspective mezzo voce”’; 
in another a “light coloratura vein.”’ Neither the singer nor the orchestra suspected a 
resemblance to the music of the American Indians, yet they were presenting an art 
form that was heard first by the explorers who came as strangers to the Indian camps. 
There they heard wordless singing, to the accompaniment of primitive drums. 

An intelligent Menominee said, ‘‘Long ago there was a kind of singing which had no 
words and was in imitation of the flute. This was intended as a love song and was dif- 
ferent from any other kind of singing.” Another stated that the use of words in such sing 
ing came later, and two young Indians played melodies on the flute and then sang them 
with words, making a love song. This showed the development from wordless singing 
to a definite “love song.’’ When I asked for a lullaby, the old men said, “The women 
make a sound to put the children to sleep, but that is not a song.”” Among the Chippewa 
in 1908 and 1910 I recorded a lullaby in which the syllables way, way, way occurred 
throughout the length of the melody. In explanation it was said “this is a root, the 
meaning of which implies a swinging motion.’”’ Thus the syllables recalled the swinging 
of a baby’s hammock, though they might have been mistaken for meaningless syllables. 
In distant tribes I recorded lullabies with words addressed to the baby, admonishing it 
to go to sleep, and a Papago lullaby contains these words— 


Gisuk, black-headed gisuk, 
Run and come so the baby’s eyes will go to sleep. 


The gisuk was said to be “a funny little gray bird that runs on the ground.” Thus 
the crooning sound of the mother in the old days had become a song in the white 
man’s manner. 

The foregoing may seem to contradict a theory that Indian singing developed from 
rhythmic speech, but the music of the American Indian is a very large subject in which 
more than one statement may be true. The Indians were not a unified race with stand- 
ardized customs and they ext«.ided from British Columbia to the Everglades of Florida, 
with varied contacts and influences. Observations must now be based on available ma- 
terial and on the memories of the oldest remaining members of the race. Many of the 
old songs will be learned by young Indians and sung as accurately as possible. I have 
recorded a song by an old Indian and a rendition of the same song by a young singer, 
and found that the peculiarities of rhythm had been “straightened out.” The melody 
could be recognized as the same but it did not have the old, native irregularities. It is 
not impossible that vowel syllables, clearly enunciated, may also replace the old 
vocalization by those who have not an “Indian throat.’ Customs in Indian music vary 
somewhat in different localities and it would be impossible to record all the available 


1 Time, May 4, 1942, p. 41. 
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songs even in one tribe, but the outstanding traits of native singing are universal. The 
Indian had his own way of singing which did not necessarily have any words. Our 
problem is not to explain it but to seek the Indian’s standpoint and to preserve as 
much as possible of the native music of our land. 
FRANCES DENSMORE 
REpD WING, MINNESOTA 


CONFESSION OF A CARELESS REVIEWER 


I wish hereby to direct attention to a wholly inexcusable error in my recent review 
of: Contributions to the Archaeology of the Illinois River Valley, published in this series, 
Vol. 44, No. 4, Part 1. On page 700, my critical remarks in reference to certain interpre- 
tations of the data presented in this work are aimed directly and exclusively at Griffin, 
whereas there is no justifiable reason to suppose that Morgan is not an equally responsi- 
ble co-author. Neither malice nor specific neglect were involved; it was not my desire 
either to relieve Morgan of his just share of the load of responsibility—or crown of 
accomplishment, or to overburden—or unduly reward Griffin therewith. 

I trust that the authors, who probably are not greatly worried in any case, will 
accept my sincere apologies, which have been tendered directly, and that this state- 
ment may serve to some extent to correct the records. 


W. C. McKEern 
MILWAUKEE PuBLic MusEUM 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


ETHNOGEOGRAPHIC BOARD 


Under the joint sponsorship 
of the 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 
SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
Cooperating with 
Joint Committee on Latin American Studies of the 
A.C.L.S., S.S.R.C., AND N.R.C. 
Smithsonian War Committee 
Intensive Language Program of the A.c.L.s. 
Committees on the Anthropology of Oceania and 
Africa of the N.R.c. 
and Related Organizations 


Director: 
Dr. William Duncan Strong 


Office: 
Smithsonian Institution Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Telephones: 
District 1667; NAtional 1810, extension 7 

Definition 

The Ethnogeographic Board is an extra-governmental agency created and sponsored by the 
National Research Council, the American Council of Learned Societies, the Social Science Re- 
search Council, and the Smithsonian Institution. It is concerned with war and post-war problems in 
ethnogeography, the study of human and natural resources of world areas, particularly with com- 
munities and cultural regions outside the continental United States. Its function is to act as a use- 
ful clearing house between the above institutions, their numerous affiliated scientific and educa- 


tional organizations outside of Washington, and the civil, military and war agencies within the 
government. 


Membership 


The Director of the Ethnogeographic Board is Dr. William Duncan Strong, who is on leave 
from Columbia University. The offices of the Board are located in the Smithsonian Institution 
Building, Tenth and Independence Avenue, $.W., Washington, D. C. (Telephones: District 1667 
and NAtional 1810, extension 7.) 

The membership of the Board, which serves as a policy forming and advisory body to the 
Director, was chosen jointly by the four sponsoring institutions. The members were designated 
as representatives of varied important human disciplines, on the basis of their familiarity with 
one or more geographical regions and their experience and associations. In addition, the executive 
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officers of the sponsoring institutions act as advisors to the Director in Washington. Other indi- 
viduals in close contact with the work of the Board may be elected Consultants. As the need arises 
additional members of the Ethnogeographic Board may be appointed. The present members of the 
Board are: 

Cart E. Gutue, Chairman, University of Michigan 

WENDELL C. BENNETT, Yale University 

CarTER Goopricu, Columbia University 

Joun E. Grar, United States National Museum 

Rosert B. Hatt, University of Michigan 

A. Sawyer, Rockefeller Foundation 


Pur pose 

The purposes of the Ethnogeographic Board are twofold: first, and most immediate, to make 
readily accessible to Washington military and war agencies such specific regional information and 
evaluated personnel data as may be available to the sponsoring institutions and the numerous 
other governmental and outside scientific organizations with which they are affiliated or in con- 
tact; second, with an eye to future needs, to encourage the promulgation through these institu- 
tions and outside agencies of more extensive research projects along the lines of applicable social 
science, linguistics and human geography. The Ethnogeographic Board, because of its regional ap- 
proach to human problems in the geographic, biological and social sciences is interdisciplinary in 
scope. Because of its close association with the four sponsoring organizations and, through them, 
with their affiliated scientific and professional national societies, the Ethnogeographic Board pos- 
sesses unusual facilities for locating the most competent authorities upon specific subjects, and for 
recommending the inauguration by research organizations outside of the government of broader 
studies, which have a direct bearing upon governmental war and post-war needs. 

The Ethnogeographic Board requests the cooperation of scientific and professional societies, 
committees and university departments in the fields of human biology, culture and geography. It 
offers special facilities for the prompt transmission of useful information and research potentialities 
to the military, war agencies and other governmental departments which are directly concerned 
with the vast social, economic and political changes now in accelerated progress in all parts of the 
world. 


INTER-AMERICAN SOCIETY OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


An Inter-American Society of Anthropology and Geography will be founded January 1, 1943. 
Its objectives are: 1, the interchange of information and views among scientists interested in the 
cultures of the Americas; 2, the formulation of research problems and the development of sci- 
entific methods and objectives in anthropology, geography, and related social science research in 
the Americas; 3, the promotion of Inter-American cooperation in these fields; 4, the encourage- 
ment of publication. 

The Society will publish a quarterly review, the first issue to appear early in 1943. The review 
will carry articles which have subject matter or method of broad Inter-American rather than local 
interest. It will publish summaries of recent work in areas or countries, discussions of research 
problems, abstracts of outstanding recent works, and notes of news of personal and institutional 
activities. Publication will be primarily in English, Spanish, and Portuguese, but contributions in 
other languages may be accepted. 

A Temporary Organizing Committee has undertaken to establish and conduct the affairs of 
the Society until it can be put on a permanent basis. This has been necessary because an organi- 
zation meeting cannot be held at this time and because the Smithsonian Institution has provided 
special facilities to assist in the preliminary work. This Committee consists of Wendell C. Bennett, 
Yale University, George Vaillant, University of Pennsylvania Museums, Preston James, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Julian Steward, Smithsonian Institution, Ralph L. Beals, on leave from the 
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University of California now at the Smithsonian Institution, Carl O. Sauer, University of Cali- 
fornia, and S. W. Boggs, State Department. This Committee will function until December 31, 
1944, when elective officers will assume control. 

Temporary Statutes have been adopted to govern the Society until permanent Statutes can 
be adopted at a regular meeting, which may be held in conjunction with the next American 
Scientific Congress. 

The Temporary Organizing Committee invites the membership of interested individuals, 
societies, and institutions. The following types of membership have been created: 

1. Life Membership, open to individuals only upon payment of $100.00. 

2. Regular Membership, open to individuals upon payment of $3.00 a year. 

3. Student Membership, open to individuals upon payment of $2.00 a year. Applications for 
student membership should be accompanied by a statement, signed by two instructors, 
attesting to the student status of the applicant. Members may remain in the student 
classification for only three years. 

4. Affiliated Membership, open to societies and institutions upon payment of $3.00 a year. 
Affiliated Members will have the same privileges as Regular Members, exercised through 
the Secretary or other designated Member of the organization. In addition, representative 
local or national organizations which become affiliated members will be granted the right 
to elect a member of the governing Council of the Inter-American Society. 

. Institutional Members, open to Libraries and similar organizations. Institutional Members 
will have no voting privileges. 
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Applications for membership, accompanied by dues for the first year, should be sent to Ralph 
L. Beals, Secretary of the Temporary Organizing Committee, Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Contributions to the review may be sent to the same address. 


THIRD ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE OF THE 
SOCIEDAD MEXICANA DE ANTROPOLOGIA 
It has been decided tentatively that the Conference be held during the early or late summer 
of 1943. To make a decision on the date it is requested that members and participants give also 
their opinion to the Committee. 
The meeting place for the Conference will be selected somewhere in Northern Mexico, with 
preference for Durango or Tamaulipas. 


TENTATIVE OUTLINE FOR THE THIRD ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 
OF THE SOCIEDAD MEXICANA DE ANTROPOLOGIA 


Northern Mexico and the relationships between the cultures of Middle America and 
those of the Southeast and Southwest of the United States 


I. Introduction 
1. General outline of the problems—A. L. Kroeber 


2. The geographic setting—C. Sauer. 
3. Early Man—F. H. H. Roberts 


II. Northern Mexico in respect to the three neighboring areas. 


1. Physical anthropology—D. F. Rubin de la Borbolla. 
2. Linguistics—R. J. Weitlaner and N. A. MacQuown. 
3. Ethnology and historical traditions: 

a) Middle America—P. Kirchhoff. 
b) Southeast—J. R. Swanton. 
c) Southwest—L. Spier and D. D. Brand. 
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4. Archaeology: 
a) Middle America—A. Caso. 
b) Southeast—P. Phillips. 
c) Southwest—E. Noguera and E. Haury. 


III. Relationships between Middle America and the two areas in the United States. 


1. Relationships between Middle America and the Southeast—W. Jiménez Moreno and 
G. Ekholm. 

2. Relationships between Middle America and the Southwest—A. V. Kidder and R. Beals. 

3. Correlations between the chronology of Middle America and dendrochronology of the 
Southwest—G. Vaillant and S. Stallings. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


The Statewide WPA Archaeological Project which was begun in 1940 came to a close during 
the spring of this year. This project which was sponsored jointly by the University, the Archaeo- 
logical Society of North Carolina, the State Museum, and the North Carolina Historical Associa- 
tion was devoted to the surveying of numerous archaeological sites and to the excavation of 
several important sites. The major achievements involved the completion of the excavation of a 
large Indian mound near Little River in Montgomery County and the excavation of a village 
site on the Eno River in Orange County. A great deal of material has been deposited at the 
University and at the State Museum in Raleigh. 

Professor Robert Wauchope, who was Director of the Laboratory of Archaeology and 
Anthropology for two years, has resigned to become Director of the Middle American Research 
Institute at Tulane University. Joffre L. Coe, who served as field supervisor for the WPA project, 
has entered the Army. 

On account of the presence of 1,800 Naval Pre-Flight cadets, space is at very much of a 
premium and it became necessary to move the Laboratory from its quarters and to store the 
materials until such time as further active work in archaeology can be undertaken. Fortunately, 
however, it was possible to place much of the material in rooms used by the Department of 
Sociology so that it can be utilized for exhibits and study purposes. Professor Guy B. Johnson is 
serving as Acting Director of the Laboratory and his courses in anthropology will be continued. 


PROFESSORSHIP IN AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


On March 18, 1942 the Harvard Corporation appointed Donald Scott, A.M., Peabody Pro- 
fessor of American Archaeology and Ethnology. This appointment was confirmed by the Board 
of Overseers on October 5, 1942. Mr. Scott is the second holder of this office. 

As this was the first Professorship in American Archaeology to be established, it may be of 
interest to describe its foundation and later history. 

In the deed of gift of 1866 by George Peabody for the establishment of the Peabody Museum, 
a sum of money was set aside for a Professorship of American Archaeology and Ethnology in 
Harvard University. No action was taken to fill this office until 1885 when the President and Fel- 
lows voted “to establish a Peabody Professorship of American Archaeology and Ethnology in the 
University,’’ secondly “to communicate this vote to the Board of Overseers, that they may con- 
sent thereto if they see fit,”’ thirdly “to proceed to the election of a Peabody Professor of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology. Thereupon ballots being given in, it appeared Frederic Ward Put- 
nam, A.M. (Curator of the Museum since 1875), was elected,’’ and finally “to communicate this 
election to the Board of Overseers, that they may consent thereto if they see fit.”’ 

No action was taken on this vote by the Board of Overseers until 1887. This postponement 
deprived Putnam of the honor of being the first Professor of American Archaeology as, during the 
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previous year, Daniel G. Brinton was appointed Professor of American Archaeology and Linguis- 
tics in the University of Pennsylvania. Professor Putnam held the Peabody Professorship until 


his death in 1915 and for twenty-six years the position remained vacant until the appointment of 
Mr. Scott in 1942. 


A. M. T. 


CONSULTING ANTHROPOLOGIST 


John Lovell Loughborough, F. R. A. I., a member of the Industrial Relations Research 
Department of Lockheed and Vega Aircraft Corporations, has recently been appointed consulting 
anthropologist to the Advisory Council of the California State Bureau of Industrial Health. The 
Council will advise on problems dealing with war and post-war industrial health problems. 
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PHIPPS CLINIC LIBRARY, Johns Hopkins Hospital 
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RAINEY, FROELICH G., University of Alaska, College, 
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RAMOS, ARTHUR, Praia do Russel, 16 
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RANDOLPH MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE, Lynch- 
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RAY, VERNE F., Department of Anthropology, Univer- 
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REDF IEL D, ROBERT, Department of Anthropology, 
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REDPATH LIBRARY, McGill University, 
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REED COLLEGE LIBRARY, Portland, Oregon 
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Washington, D. 
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REICHARD, GLADYS A.., 
University, New York, 

REITER, PAUL, Department of Anthropology, Univer- 
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RICE, A. HAMILTON, School of Geography Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
RIC LIBRARY, Box 1732, Houston, 


RIC a ARDS, AUDREY L., South House, Rose Lane, Ox- 
ford, England 

RICHARDSON, F. L. W., JR., Harvard Business School, 
Soldiers Field, Boston, Massachusetts 

RICKETSON, OLIVER, JR., Ricketson’s Point, South 
Dartmouth, Massachusetts 

RIESENBERG, SAUL H., Officer Candidate, S.H., 
Squadron W., Group VI, Miami Beach, Florida 

RITCHIE, WILLIAM A., Rochester Municipal Mu- 
seum, Rochester, New York 

ROBERTS, Y H. H., JR., Bureau of Ethnology, Wash- 
ington, 

ROCHESTER P UBLIC LIBRARY, 115 South Avenue, 
Rochester, New York 

ROGERS, BARBARA THRALL, 1201 North Princeton 
Avenue, Old Albuquerque, New Mexico 

ROGERS, MALCOLM J., San Diego Museum, San 
Diego, California 

ROGERS, SPENCER L., 920 Martinez Street, Point 
Loma, California 

ROHEIM, GEZA, 1 West 85th Street, New York, N.Y. 

ROJAS, ALFONSO VILLA, Calle de Actopaa 15, Apar- 
tado 1, Col. Roma, Mexico, D.F. 

RONEY, JAMES G., JR., 6935 Lindsley Avenue, Dallas, 
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ROOT, WILLIAM G., 8 Potter Street, Brunswick, Maine 
ROSS, EMILY C., Hokona Hall, University of New Mex- 
ico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
ROSS, VIRGINIA L., 4€7 University Avenue, Davis, 
California 
ROUSE, IRVING, Peabody Museum, New Haven, Con- 
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ROWE, CHANDLER W., c/o A. E. Lily, Nicklin 
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ROYAL SCOTTISH MUSEUM, Edinburgh, Scotland 
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Washington, D.C 
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ST. LOUIS MERCANTILE LIBRARY, 510 Locust 
Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY, St. Louis, Missouri 
ST. PAULS UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Ikebukuro, 
Tokyo-fu, Japan 
SAMPSON, N! abe ALIE F., 67 Edgemont Road, Scars- 
dale, New York 
sc ng IC LIBRARY, Balboa Park, 
n Diego, Californi 
SAN ‘DIEGO STATE COLLEGE LIBRARY, San Diego, 
Calife 
SAN FRANCISCO PUBL ac LIBRARY, Civic Center, 
San Francisco, Califor 
SAN’ rt BARBARA MUSEUM OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY, Santa Barbara, California 
SAN x AC RUZ, ANTON IO, Department y: Anthropology, 
Catholic University, Washington, D 
SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE LIBR: ARY, Bronx- 
ville, New York 
SATTERTHWAITE, LINTON, JR., University Mu 
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SCHAEFFER, C. E., Pennsylvania Historical Commis- 
sion, 216 Education Building, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania 
SCHAFFNER, THE JOSEPH LIBRARY OF COM- 
MERCE., Northwestern University, 339 E. Chicago 
Av enue, Chicago, Illinois 
SCHAPERA, L., School of African Life and Languages, 
University of Cape Town, P.O. Box 594, Cape Town, 
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SHIVELY, MARY ALICE, 658 Granada Street, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico 
KARL, JR., University of Chicago, Chicago, 
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SH s- R.L AURISTON, Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
SHELLBACH, LOU 1S, National Park Service, P.O. Box 
219, Grand Canyon, Arizona 
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Anthropology, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
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SMYTHE, HUG “1 H., 749 Fair Street, Southwest, At- 
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Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
SOCIEDAD CIENTIFICA ARGENTINA, Santa Fe 
1145, Buenos Aires, Argentine 
SOLENBERGER, Robert R., 43 Brandon Road, Upper 
Jarby, Pennsylvania 
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P.O. Box 8, Alive, Cape Province, South Africa 
SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
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SOUTHWEST FIELD TRAINING PROG RAM, 
Box 546, Albuquerque, New Mexic 

MUSEUM LIBRARY, Highland Park, 

s Angeles, California 

SPAU LDING, ALBERT C., Department of Anthropol- 
ogy, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 

— <a FRANK G., University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 

phia, Pennsylvania 

SP ENC ER, DANIEL L., 500 West 122nd Street, 


York, N.Y. 

SPENCER, DOROTHY M.., Box 14, Bennett Hall, De- 
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SPENCER, KATHERINE, 217 Woburn Street, Reading, 
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University of Arizona, 
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Washington, D.( 
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Connecticut 
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ican Research, New Orleans, Louisiana 
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TURNEY- HIGH, H- ARRY, Montana State University, 
Missoula, Montana 

TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, Records and Research De- 
partment, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

TYZZER, ERNEST E., 175 Water Street, Wakefield, 
Massachusetts 


UHLENBECK, C. C., Lugano-Ruvigliana (Ticino), Villa 
Eugenia, Switzerland 

UNDERHILL, RUTH, Sells Agency, Sells, Arizona 

UNIAO CULTURAL BRAZIL, Estados Unidos Rua 
Jose Bonifacio, 93-11 Andar, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
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UNIV ERSITY OF NEW = AMPSHIRE LIBRARY, 
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UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
Gainesville, Florida 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
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Stellenbosch, South Africa 


VAIL MEMORIAL 
University, Pennsylvania 

VAILLANT, GEORGE C., The University Museum, 
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VICTORIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Wellington, 
New Zealand 

VIVIAN, GORDON, Box 54, Aztec, New Mexico 

VOEGELIN, CHARLES F., Social Science Building, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


VOGT, EVON Z., JR., Ramah, New Mexico 
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WAGLEY, CHARLES R., 
Columbia University, New York, N 

WAGNER FREE INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, Mont 
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Department of Anthropology, 
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WILSON D., Folwell Hall, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
WARD, LAURISTON, Peabody Museum, Cambridge. 
Massachusetts 
WARDLE, H. NEWELL, University Museum, Philadel 
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WARN ER, THOR, St. Anthony Hotel, San Antonio, 


WwW ARNER, W. Lloyd, Department of Anthropology, Uni 
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WASEDA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Waseda, 
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WASHBURN, SHERWOOD L., College of Physicians 
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W ASHING TON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, St 
Missouri 

WATKINS, MARK HANNA, 
Sciences, Fiske University, 
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Ww ATROUS, ‘SL ANCHE G.., 
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WATSON, LINVILL F., 519 E 
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WAYNE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
Detroit, Michigan 

WEBB, WM. S., 1713 S. Lime, L 

WEBER, ~~ ANDO R., jR., 2 
York, N.Y 
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National Museum, W ashington, D.C. 
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